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The First Consideration in 


Making an Investment 


se of principal should always be the foremost 
and guiding consideration in judging the respective 
merits of the investment offerings. 


Securities offered to the investing public by the Old Colony 
Trust Company must be unquestionably sound. Ordinary 
prudence and the nature of our business demand this. In 
addition, they must, of course, insure a satisfactory return 
to their permanent holders. : 


This institution, through its Bond Department, offers an 
unusually complete service to investors. In every case, the 
special requirements of each individual investor are given 
thorough and unbiased consideration before a recommen- 
dation is made for the purchase or sale of securities. 


Investments made through our Bond Department are sys- 
tematically “followed through,” and the owner is duly 
informed of routine or special matters pertaining in any 
way to them. 
An exceptionally complete Financial Library and well 
uipped Statistical Department are operated in connection 
with the Bond Department, and their facilities are always 
available to its customers. 


Private wires, affording direct communication at all times 
with the New York financial markets, are maintained by 
this company. 


We shall be pleased to send you, upon request, our Investment 
Recommendations, just issued. Please address Department H 1. 


Oxtp Co.tony Trust COMPANY 


§2 Temple Place 17 Court Street 222 Boylston Street 


BOSTON. 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 
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Conveyancers Title Pnsurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


FREDERICK C. BowpitTcu, President 
ROGER BLANEY, 77reasurer 


ALBERT D. Bosson 
Howarp K. Brown 


Finance Committee 
























ESTABLISHED 1818 





MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 


Telephone Beach 4743 





Christmas Suggestions: 


House Gowns and Jackets, Shetland Knitted Garments 
Fur Overcoats and Robes, Trunks, Valises, Pipes 
Dressing Cases, Luncheon Baskets © 
Umbrellas, Walking Sticks 
Leather Novelties from the West End London Shops 


Send for List Classified According to Prices 


One of our Gift Certificates is suggested as a solution of the question of what to give 
the man for whom it is difficult to make a selection 
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Capital $2,000,000 ! Surplus $2,500,000 





RELIEF FOR THE BUSY MAN 


In handling trusts the business man finds that the many burdens imposed 
on the trustee by income tax and inheritance tax laws, as well as the 
problems of investment, require much more time than he should take from 
his own affairs, yet he feels in duty bound to carry on the administration 
of the trusts. 

If the State Street Trust Company were appointed co-trustee, all details 
in connection with the trust would be handled by the Trust Company and 
at the same time the individual trustee would be kept in close touch with 
important matters of administration, at no more expense to the Trust. 


Our officers are prepared to furnish further information upon request. 


STATE STREET TRUST CO. 


ALLAN FORBES, President 


Massachusetts Ave. Office : Main Office : Copley Squere Office: 
Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 33 State Street 581 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1891 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE, SYSTEM 
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We Are Equipped 
To Serve 


our customers in many ways. Our organization includes the 
following departments: 








Gereral Banking Safe Deposit 
Foreign Credit 
Transfer Trust 
Securities Analysis Tax 


Industrial Service 





Through these departments we not only perform the services 
ordinarily expected of a commercial bank but co-operate with 
our customers in their financial and industrial problems. 


The Merchants National Bank of Boston 
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UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


50 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
GEORGE G. BRADFORD STEPHEN F. WADSWORTH 
Manager Sub-Manager 
TRUSTEES 
CHARLES F. ADAMS : ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 
JOHN S. AMES CHARLES E. COTTING 
GEORGE G. BRADFORD RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 


GEORGE C. LEE 


PIONEER VAULTS OF NEW ENGLAND 























BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON _ 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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Founded 1851 


Estabrook & Co. 


Investments 


and 


Financial Service 


24 Broad Street 15 State Street 
New York Boston 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


Providence Hartford Springfield ’ New Bedford 




















Investment Bonds 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 
44 State Street, Boston, 8 
New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


30, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 


Cambridge, Mass. 


41st year opened Sept. 24, 1923. Parkinson & Burr 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


peneren mee REED, ’91. INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








De Witt Clinton School 
A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS | 
Prepares for College and Technical School | 


53 STATE STREET 


The school now occupies its new home on the Plant Estate, 
Cotton Street, Newton, Mass. BOSTON 

The buildings are large and well-equipped and are sur- 
rounded by spacious grounds which offer an opportunity for 
all outdoor athletics. 

The classes will be under the direction of a carefully 
selected faculty. 





For particulars and illustrated booklet address 
Mr. JOHN B. HEBBERD, Headmaster 
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THE PIPER, a periodical devoted to books and — 
their authors, will be sent free on application to — 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 2 Park Street, Boston 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere, 








You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels: 


MT PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. reputation for New England cooking. 
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1924 STYLES 








Amoskeag Fabrics 

















have made them more popular than ever. Consumers will demand them. 
Specify the following tickets: 


AFC Ginghams_ UtilityGinghams StapleGinghams Romper Cloth 
Seersuckers Chambrays Bleached Madras 

1921 Cloth Daisy Cloth Tunis Cloth Teazle Down Fleecedown Smyrna Cloth 

Panola Cloth Denims ACA Tickings 76s and G B Muslins Toweling 


Worsted Dress Goods 


Serges Cheviots Panamas 





Manufactured by 


AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S. A. 
34 Thomas St., New York 
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40 State St., Poston 








HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


Established 1888 


Members of New York, Boston and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 


Investment 
Securities 


60 Congress St. 42 Broadway 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND 
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134 MILLION HORSE POWER 
GOES A LONG WAY 











STONE & WEBSTER HAVE DE- 
SIGNED AND INSTALLED ONE 
AND THREE-QUARTER MILLION 
HORSE POWER OF GENERATING 
CAPACITY—ENOUGH TO OPER- 
ATE THE TRACTION SYSTEMS 
OF NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND AND ST. LOUIS 
—OUR SIX LARGEST CITIES. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


: ZZ.-—DSIiii Fe Vi 
DESIGN BUILD 4 
. MANAGE 4 


FINANCE 


SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. . PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 





NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 


The LAKE PLACID | STUY VESANT 


College Preparatory School for Boys SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





AUTUMN AND SPRING TERMS WARRENTON x ee 
Lake Placid Club, Essex County, N.Y. ie ees Tee 
Two commodious buildings, ‘‘ Mohawk” and “ Theanoguen,” EQUIPMENT: Ninety Acres, New Buildings, Open air 
with all the Intellectual, Athletic and Outdoor privileges of Gymnasium. 


the Club. SCHOLARSHIP: Small Classes, Individual Instruction. 


Preparation for Yale, Harvard and all other Colleges. 
ATHLETICS: Usual school sports, Football, Baseball, 
Tennis ; also Golf, Riding, Fox Hunting, and Week- 
end Camping Trips. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 9 TO 13 


WINTER TERM 
At Pompano, Broward County, Florida 
A complete new plant on the ocean front. Forty acres. A 
few additional boys can be accepted at the beginning of the 
Winter Term. 





ee s — ve — UPPER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 14 TO COLLEGE 
ublic Speaking ebating usic Terms $1250 Sinko tiie 
Hersert L. Matcoim, Lake Placid P.O., New York EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster 





Harvard Dental School 


As candidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine, the school receives graduates of Arts or 
Sciences of approved colleges or scientific schools and students who have completed a year in Harvard 
College or in any approved college or scientific school. 

All applicants must present evidence that they have such knowledge of English as is ordinarily obtained 
in one year in an approved college (six semester hours) ; Biology (six semester hours); Chemistry (six 
semester hours) ; and twelve semester hours of electives from the following: — 

A modern foreign language. Mathematics. History. Technical drawing. Shop practice. Psychology. 
Economics. 
A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Physics in an approved high school or one year 

college Physics. 
A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Biology (Zoédlogy and Botany) in an approved 
high school, or one year college Biology. Either Physics or Biology must be taken in college. 
The fifty-sixth year of the school begins September 22, 1924. 
For details in regard to the requirements and catalogue, address 
Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Law School of Harvard Aniversity 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following men will be admitted: 


Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the 
first third of the Class during the Senior year. 


The School will open in 1924 on Monday, September 22. 


For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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ROGERS HALL} Bite Snycter setoe 


For Boys 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS College Preparatory 
On an elevation facing Fort Hill Park, which commands a view of the General Courses 
Concord River Valley and the mountains of New Hampshire. 


FALL AND SPRING 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE In the Mountains of North Carolina on Lake Junaluska 


Thorough preparation for College Entrance Board Examinations WINTER JANUARY TO MARCH 


GRADUATE COURSE OF TWO YEARS On Captiva Island, Florida, near Fort Myers 
Homemaking, Secretarial and Social Service 


Unusually attractive equipment. Five buildings Separate Group for Young Boys 


Write for Illustrated Booklets. “* Keeping Ahead in College 


For Illustrated Book and Booklets descriptive of Courses address Preparation.’’ ‘‘ A Year Round School. 
MISS OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS CLARENCE E. SNYDER 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 935 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 





CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE) WILLIS TON 


; . A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Residence, Business and Investment Property Sides seteatebenstaiabedimaen 


in the vicinity of the University Home atmosphere. Sturdy traditions 
Thorough scholarship. Carefully 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS selected faculty 


and ATHLETICS FOR'ALL 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS RATES FROM $560 TO $950 A YEAR 


, ; Catalogue and illustrated booklets on request 
(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
HARVARD SQUARE EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 














LUCE’S 
Press Clipping Bureau 


71-73 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 
8 BOSWORTH ST., BOSTON 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more 
newspapers and periodicals than are read by 
any other office in the world, who cut from 
them—to order—matter for Public Men, 
Officials, Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 
Authors, Candidates, and others with a per- 
sonal interest; Organizations of all kinds; 
Railroad, Insurance, Manufacturing, and 
other Corporations; Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns 
that seek contracts or trade from a distance, 
and want to know of chances to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to 
how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 
PERMANENT HISTORY 


OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence ? 








This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


1. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

2. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. 

3. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

4. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 

5. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

6. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 

g. Each volume, with illustrations, averages about 800 pages. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 


Published guarterly in Sept., Dec., March, and June 


Annual Subscription, in advance ......... Four Dollars. 
Single Copies...... .- - One Dollar and Fifteen Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . . . Forty Cents. 


Annual Postage on Canadian Subscriptions . . Twenty Cents. 


Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
321 Shawmut Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 
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‘* Bound to make a sensation on both sides of the Atlantic’’ 


heodore Roosevelt 


By Lorp Cuarnwoop 
Author of Abraham Lincoln 


A 
W orld 
Opinion 


On a 


World 
Figure 





Photograph by Rockwood from original negative in 


the possession of the Roosevelt Memorial Association 


It is a vivid biography written with the modern conception of what such a book 
should be — “ The faithful portrait of a soul in its adventures through life” ; written 
throughout with the ability that one would expect from the author of The Life of 
Lincoln. It has many brilliant passages and it abounds in unmistakable evidence that 
here at last is a student of the Roosevelt period who more than any other that has 
yet written about Roosevelt, really comprehends the spirit that animated his life and 
work, the underlying motives that gave them direction. On this account the book is 
bound to make a sensation on both sides of the Atlantic ; bound to provoke discussion 
in every corner of the English speaking world. — Boston Transcript. 


Frontispiece photogravure portrait, crimson silk cloth binding, 
stamped in gold. $2.50 


At all Booksellers, or THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


THE. ATLANTIC: MONTHLY PRESS, Ine. H.G.M. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

Gentlemen ; Enclosed find.............. 1 | Ae a cee copies THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
INANE, Soircises ase sase bia tea tenninneiasMaxtsteuaien i EROS ec city its cen devacacdudtanie aes isaeexeehaenesukee 
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‘* Only by practice in reflection can we become reflective.’ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
REFLECTIVE THINKING 


By 
COLUMBIA ASSOCIATES IN PHILOSOPHY 


LAURENCE BUERMEYER, WILLIAM FORBES COOLEY 
JOHN J. COSS, HORACE L. FRIESS, JAMES GUTMANN 
THOMAS MUNRO, HOUSTON PETERSON 
JOHN H. RANDALL, Jr., HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 





N INTRODUCTION TO REFLECTIVE 

THINKING aims to create a more intelligent 
appreciation of thought and its power, by showing 
some of the great achievements of modern investi- 
gation. The authors point out the characteristics and 
the methods of the thinking process, and describe 
how the mind has worked reflectively in medicine, 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, biology, law, ethics, 
and various other fields. 


Of this volume the Boston Transcript says, — 
“Written partly in the interest of students, a work 
like this, well nigh unique in its plan, in large measure 
a guide to correct thinking, should also be welcomed 
by general readers who like to survey the achieve- 
ments of the human mind and be themselves stim- 
ulated to a more fruitful exercise of its powers.” 


Vil + 351 pages. $2.00. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


CQ 


TOVT BIEN OV RIEN 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 








THE CHEERFUL GIVER 


DR. CROTHERS 
Delightful sketches by one of America’s 


best-known essayists. 





$2.00. 


FIFTY YEARS 


BISHOP LAWRENCE 
An inspiring discussion of the present- 
day religious beliefs. 


$1.00 


- THE PRAISE OF FOLLY 


BLISS PERRY 


A new volume of literary essays by the Professor of English at Harvard on 
such subjects as Poetry and Progress, Dana’s “ Magical Chance,” Wilson as a 


Man of Letters, Literary Criticism in American Periodicals, etc. 


The Older 
Universities of 
England 
ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 

A historical account of 
Oxford and Cambridge 
primarily for the American 


public. $2.50 
Dar aged Souls 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD 

««A stupendous and ar- 
resting book nothing short 
of a triumph.’? — Nezw 
York Tribune. $3.50 


Robert E. Lee 
JOHN DRINKWATER 
««Admirably successful 

in the delineation of Lee.’’ 
—Gamaliel Bradford. 
$1.50 


College Chapel 
Series 
DR. PEABODY 
A new edition of this 
famous and inspiring series. 
4 vols. $1.00 














THE DANCE 
OF LIFE 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 


«Certainly it is one of 


the greatest books of our 
time.” — Ben Ray Redman. 
“One of the few great 
books of the century.” — 
Benjamin De Casseres. 

“A prose poem wherein 
what is to me the most 
interesting mind in Eng- 
land distills the essence 
of his vast and_ studious 
speculations on life.”” — 


New York Tribune. $4.00 














$2.00 


Americanism 

of Roosevelt 
‘« No biography better 
sets forth his patriotism 
and character.” — Kansas 
City Star. Compiled by 

Hermann Hagedorn. 
$2.50 


Have Faith in 


Massachusetts 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 


The President’s views 
on government and poli- 
tics. $1.50 


A Life of William 


Shakespeare 
JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS 


“‘ Nearest to an authentic 
portrait.” — William A. 
Neilson. $7.50 


-50 
My Rhineland 
Journal 
GEN. HENRY T. ALLEN 
The intimate diary of 
the general in command of 
the American forces on the 
Rhine. J//ustrated. $6.00 


RICHARD OLNEY 


HENRY JAMES 


As Attorney-General and Secretary of State during the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration, Richard Olney had a notable share in moulding America’s destiny dur- 


ing the last half of the last century. 


HIGH HURDLES 
JOSEPH HUSBAND 
A story of Harvard and the West. 


Lavishly illustrated. 
GLORY O’ THE DAWN 


$5.00 


HAROLD T. PULSIFER 


$1.75 


A story of a New England shipbuilder. 


$1.00 
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Sam)~ Bring me some 
Uncle rt House. Coffee! 


(Mrs. Uncle Sam)- “IIL take 
White House Tea, please.’ 


. ——~ wa = ‘Meet Suahy dtu and fully 
Serres "wish. They ‘have become thezgrea 
wl SE favorites. :In. buying be sure to get’ the White 


afi. . House brand bearing the picture of the White ar 
ian "The" White House wit 
ess 


COFFEE 











HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 Hamiiron PLace, Boston 


















HINCKLEY & WOODS TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


The work at Little Hall as developed and carried on under 
the leadership of the late William W. Nolen is being con- 
tinued by the same teachers who have been associated with 
Mr. Nolen for many years. 

Ample facilities are provided for both boarding pupils and 
GLARY AND EVERY day pupils. Pupils are received at any time. 


DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- Address all correspondence to 
ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. CHARLES A. HOBBS, Little Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1868 Telephones: University 0627 and 3190 
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When the ribs and fly- , 
wheelotthis big machine 
cracked across,thenec- <~— 
essary repairs were 
made by electric welding 
in three hours actual 
time. 


The needle that knits metals 


There was a time when a 
broken wheel would tie upa 
big plant for days. 


Now electric welding tools 
literally knit together the jag- 
Oneof the interesting  & C0 edges of metals and in- 
cepa nlebikCa sure uninterrupted produc- 


GeneralElectricCom- 
F ks at Sche- " 
Pectady isthe School «tion. “That means steady 
of Electric Welding, 
to which any manu- wages, Steady profits, anda 


facturer may send 


men for instruction. lower price to the consumer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 


115 DEVONSHIRE STREET 17 WALL STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
Branch Offices 
216 Berkeley Street 45 East 42d Street 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


10 Weybosset Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Government Bonds 
Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 


Letters of Credit 





Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
LONDON 
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OFFICERS 


OF THE 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION 





Presivent 
HENRY WINCHESTER CUNNINGHAM, ’82, or Boston, Mass. 


Bice-Presivents 
WILLIAM THOMAS, ’73, oF SAN Francisco, Cat. 
GEORGE DICKSON MARKHAM, ’81, oF Sr. Louts, Mo. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF WORSHIP 
By EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER, ’90 


i | jeer noteworthy address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 

which the HARvARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE printed a year ago 
last September had for its chief theme the natural history of goodness. 
Morality, suggests Professor Davis, in effect, has been in the past a 
concern of philosophy. It has been also a concern of theology. But 
goodness has also been all along a practical affair, a matter of habit 
and instinct and plain horse sense. Now, in the fullness of time, ar- 
gues Professor Davis, goodness may well become the concern of nat- 
ural science, to be handled like other aspects of nature, by the enor- 
mously efficient methods which natural science has devised. After all 
has been said, moral conduct is a part of human behavior; and behav- 
ior is a part of psychology; and psychology is a part of science. From 
much Professor Davis’s point of view — I wish it might be with any- 
thing of Professor Davis’s insight — I purpose to touch here upon a 
single aspect of the natural history of worship. For worship also, like 
goodness, is a part of behavior. 

Let us, for the moment, call a man’s religion what he does about his 
philosophy. Obviously, then, we now do, and always have done, two 
sorts of things. For one, we have dealt justly, and loved mercy, and 
not walked cockily before the maker of Betelgeuze and Antares. For 
another, generally in company with like-minded fellows, we have 
prayed and fasted, burned incense, offered bulls and goats, tattooed our 
skins, anointed our heads, knocked out our front teeth, sung hymns, 
recited creeds. All these, and a thousand more like them, are worship 
in the natural history sense. Men would not do these things if they 
did not have a theory concerning the nature of the universe; yet they 
are not moral acts. So an organized religion has always, in addition 
to its philosophy, a moral code and a ritual. 

“Worship,” however, in our wide sense, will have to include not onl 
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private prayer and public ritual, but in addition, all acts that have 
to do with these, such as building sanctuaries, tolling bells, observing 
sacred seasons of the year. Orienting a prayer rug is worshipful be- 
havior. So are wearing an amulet, a scapulary, or a sacred cord; and 
having a bambino in church, a crucifix in one’s bedroom. 

Now the striking fact about worship in this natural history sense is 
the extent to which it has decayed out of our modern Christian world. 
One attends church nowadays for about eighty minutes a week. Half 
of this goes to the sermon, and another quarter to the choir. Not sel- 
dom is the worshiper’s own active part in the service reduced to bow- 
ing his head three times, standing up twice, and reaching down once 
into his trousers pocket. 

But the Eleusinian Mysteries consumed an entire week. A faithful 
Parsi, still following a ritual that has not altered appreciably for two 
thousand years, besides his long-drawn Homa ceremony, repeats a 
prayer on rising, another on washing, and a third on dressing. He 
prays before each meal, and again after it. In the evening, he medi- 
tates on his day’s acts, and commends himself to Ahura Mazda before 
he goes to sleep. Besides all this, he has a special form of words for a 
dozen other acts — after he sneezes, before he cuts his nails, and when 
he makes a light. The canonical hours are seven, each with an office. 
Knighthood involved an all night vigil. After a Ghost Dance, even the 
youths are weary, and the young men utterly fail. 

We still christen our babies — at least, some people still do. But of 
all the ancient and elaborate ceremony that centered around their 
mothers there remains only the short Thanksgiving of women after 
Childbirth; commonly called, The Churching of Women — and who of us 
has ever heard even that brief form read out? The marriage service 
sticks, though shortened. But betrothal, once as religious an affair as 
matrimony, has become entirely a matter of luncheon and dance. 

Grace before meat is rapidly disappearing except for formal occa- 
sions. Thanks after meat has gone, even for these. Family prayers, 
that have had, for us, a nearly continuous history since early Roman 
times, now make a household conspicuous. Fast Day, itself a remnant 
of immemorial and universal worship of vegetation gods, served for a 
short while to mark the opening of the baseball season, and then faded 
out; and even Thanksgiving Day, for the rising generation, means no 
more than an uncommon dinner and the last of football. Of all the 
seasons of the astronomical year, we now celebrate religiously only the 
Winter Solstice and the Spring Equinox. 
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Our ceremonial launching of ships and laying of corner stones — 
though even these are hardly any more religious — are the last sur- 
vivors of innumerable tool-making, house-building, crop-planting, 
food gathering, weapon-shaping, weather-influencing, and enemy- 
cursing rituals, which continually reminded pre-scientific man that 
every aspect of our lives rests ultimately on the favor of unseen 
powers. In Siam, still, an entire family repairs to the temple on the’ 
birthday of any member. 

Compare, by way of illustration, the behavior of an American Chris- 
tian land owner and of a heathen Roman one. The Roman, often with 
his own hands, cut upon his boundary stones the face of Terminus, the 
god of boundaries, called his neighbors together, and established his 
limits with sacrifice and prayer and oath. Every year thereafter, as 
generation succeeded generation, late in February at the Terminalia, 
the neighborhood came together, to hang garlands upon the statue 
of the god and to renew again the solemn compact to respect one 
another’s rights. 

Thus did the ancient world behave. No doubt, in various ways, was 
this ancient world somewhat too “‘demon-reverent.”” But we moderns, 
pretty obviously, lean too far the other way. 

For this obsolescent worship, just because it kept the religious man 
doing something with his religion, rested on a very sound psychology 
— on the very latest and soundest and most scientific psychology that 
we know thus far. The springs of life are not, as the eighteenth cen- 
tury supposed, though it did not put it quite this way, in the au- 
ditory areas of the cortex, or even in that remarkable half teacupful 
of gray matter that lies over our left ears, from which we manage our 
tongues. What men live by, are the great muscles of limbs and trunk, 
the end organs of their five senses that are really ten, the back lash from 
secreting glands, their hopes and fears, and all the ancient basal instincts 
of family and herd. After we have acted, usually rightly, we some- 
times rationalize our behavior, pretending to explain the logic of our 
act. But all our real motives go far deeper than anything that we com- 
monly talk about; the most important things of life cannot be put into 
words at all. All this, the ancient heathen world, with its elaborate 
worship and abundant ritual, saw more clearly than we — though it 
said less about it. So, too, did the Christian world of the Middle Ages. 

The rationalistic mind, when it concerns itself with religion, is es- 
pecially scornful of what it calls ‘“‘an emotional religion.”” But an 
emotional religion is the only sort of religion there ever is. Religion is 
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what we do with our ultimate beliefs; and we never “do” anything ex- 
“cept with our muscles and our glands. What we “do,” both as to wor- 
ship and as to goodness, rests ultimately on our instincts; and our in- 
stincts, for most purposes, are only our emotions looked at from the 
outside. We act because we feel; and we also feel because we act. Thus 
do men achieve goodness by way of ritual. 

Our current work on the psychology of religion is all along this line 
— and highly illuminating and important work it is. 

Causes of the present lamentable decay of worship are doubtless 
many. Among others, we are a great deal busier than our fathers were, 
though we do not work anything like so long nor so hard. Then too, 
there is our fundamentally altered outlook on the universe, with its 
vanishing faith in magic. When men trusted to a religious ceremony to 
make a crop to grow, a wall to stand, a plague to cease, an enemy to 
run away, they naturally gave more time to ritual than in these days of 
applied science. We have largely abandoned the old magical point of 
view which looked to forms and ceremonies to alter the course of na- 
ture and the mental state of deity. We have not yet quite made the 
shift to the natural history point of view which, all dogma aside, notes 
how far these same forms and ceremonies actually do soften men’s 
hearts and stiffen their backbones. 

Not the least obvious, however, and possibly among the most im- 
portant of the causes which in these last days have degenerated wor- 
ship, has been the development of the sermon. The sermon Is always 
the enemy of the service; and just now the sermon wins. 

For the sermon is really a very modern affair, and the “‘sermonizer” 
a very new sort of person in the world. Throughout the ages of faith, 
the clergy did not, in general, preach. A bishop might. But a medi- 
zval bishop was lord of his fief, architect and contractor for his cathe- 
dral, business manager of his see. A war found him at the head of his 
retainers in the front of the battle. He preached only when he had 
time and something to say. The humbler clergy recited their private 
prayers, dug their fields, tended the sick, acted in the pageants and 
mystery plays. Occasionally, they were permitted to read out a hom- 
ily from a printed book; and there were, besides, the preaching orders, 
corresponding more or less to our revivalists. But the modern resident 
“‘sermonizer,”’ turning out his hundred sermons a year till his voice 
gives out, is modern. 

He came in with the Reformation, and the twist that western Eu- 
rope then took from religion to theology. The two and seventy war- 
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ring sects of Protestantism had, each of them, to explain just how it 
differed from the mother church and the other seventy-one, to con- 
gregations that a short while before had been worshiping in simple- 
minded unity. The Roman Church made reprisal in kind. Thus, under 
stress of controversy, a mere temporary device, the sermon system 
fastened itself on the western church. 

Once started, it has grown by what it fed on. The prizes of the cler- 
ical vocation have gone to the sermonizers, who, in turn, have stimu- 
lated the demand for sermons. But the preacher type has commonly 
little natural interest in ritual, and less native skill in administering it. 
So the artists in worship have been frozen out; until at the present 
time, many persons have only the vaguest idea what a religious service 
was like in the days when all men had life long training in a complex 
and subtile art. In fact, in certain quarters, the worship of God has be- 
come a mere preliminary to the discourse, to get the late comers into 
place and everybody quieted down for the real business of the day. 

Time was, to quote Ralph Adams Cram, when the Christian Church 
“was the most perfect plexus of perfected arts the world has ever 
known ... and through all the assembled arts, radiated like colored 
fire through the jeweled windows, the awe, wonder and worship of 
men... who called aloud to their fellows in the universal language of 
art, the glad tidings of great joy...” 

That time is no more. A Christian church whose whole design once 
centered onthe high altar, expressing what never can be put into words, 
has now become an “auditorium,” albeit with kitchen and bowling 
alleys in the basement. Its design centers on the pulpit; and its 
architecture expresses the desire of a congregation to listen in bodily 
comfort to discourse. Never, apparently, in the history of the 
world, have men worshiped so little themselves, or permitted their 
clergy to talk so much. 

Nevertheless, mankind is so incurably worshipful, that ritual, 
thrown out of the church door, comes back by way of the lodge win- 
dow, the historical pageant, the symbolic drama, the Camp Fire cere- 
mony, the cult of the flag. Doubtless an eloquent spellbinder can pull 
away followers from less vocal men and build up a congregation, to be 
known for a few short years as Dr. So-and-so’s church. But it still re- 
mains an open question — which I am not in the least competent to 
discuss — whether a religious body does not, in the end, saw more * 
wood by keeping still. Certainly, the Roman communion sets little 
store by preaching — some Roman Catholic edifices do not even have 
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pulpits. The entire Holy Orthodox Church, in the last thousand years, 
has listened to fewer sermons than will be preached next Sunday in 
these United States alone. 

Whoso, however, tries to hold the balance between sermon and rit- 
ual, will need always to keep in mind that, here also, things are not 
what they seem. The two Protestant bodies which, in this land of free 
competition, outnumber, far and away, any of the rest, are, from our 
natural history point of view, a great deal more ritualistic than they 
appear. The one cuts itself off from the rest of Christendom, for the 
sake of a ceremony. The other shares with it a liking for camp meet- 
ings out of doors, for “services of song,” for prayer meetings where 
the pastor for the moment keeps still and the layman acts, for “free 
prayer”’ that is rarely free, for what are technically called “ gospel ser- 
mons” whose intellectual content is so small that they are virtually 
ritual. One must not think that Miserere Domine, murmured under 
one’s breath, is ritual because it is printed in a book, and “‘ Amen, 
Brother, Bless the Lord,”’ bellowed in full voice, non-ritual because it 
isn’t. The test is whether the preacher is trying for variety, or the 
worshiper is accepting an established form and doing something for 
himself. 

Judged by this test, “the most eloquent prayer that was ever ad- 
dressed to a Boston audience” was really part of the sermon. Judged 
by any test it is hard to see how certain Christian bodies, and certain 
non-Christian ones as well, most of whose excellences are more evi- 
dent than their numbers, can properly be said to be “worshiping” at 
all, so given over are they to one man’s spoken word. On the other 
hand, there is the Friends’ Meeting. There is Christian Science, whose 
rise and progress within a single generation is one of the outstanding 
phenomena of all religious history, with never any sermons at all. 
There are the Parsis, followers of Zarathustra, practitioners of the 
oldest cult on earth, who have no preachers. There are the Confucians 
who of all mankind have seen their days longest in their land, who have 
not even clergy! Oratory is, indeed, a great and wonderful art; and 
all art, immemorially, has been the handmaid of religion. But oratory 
is also the most personal and the least coperative of all — since even 
a solo singer is accompanied — and the one art which most of all rests 
for its success on rare, and uncorrelated, natural gifts. It is, of all arts, 
‘the most evanescent, since one is helped to recall a play by its form 
and action, a song by its rhythm and rhyme. It is, moreover, of all the 
most auto-intoxicating. Altogether, while oratory best of all the arts, 
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lends itself to controversy, it is, least of them all, suited to the uses 
of religion. 

Compare, for example, our present situation with that, let us say in 
the thirteenth Christian century, when every proper youth and maid 
had part in solemn procession, religious pageant, or miracle play; 
when the churl who tended the oxen that drew the stones for the vil- 
lage church did that “‘as to the Lord’’; and mothers took their children 
of a weekday to worship in a silent sanctuary. We cannot, indeed, in 
such matters, do quite as our fathers did. Yet the eye still remains 
more intimate than the ear, and the muscle sense older than the sight. 
But words are newest and shallowest of all. That is one reason why 
we cannot now build such cathedrals as the Middle Ages did. 

Our new psychology of religion is only just beginning to break into the 
sermon complex: and that mostly, thus far, by way of only a single art. 

The Passion Play at Oberammergau, which, outside architecture, 
still remains for most of us the single bridge to the religious art of the 
past, became widely known in this country only with the performance 
of 1900. The Pomfret, Connecticut, Nativity, said to be unique of its 
kind in the world, has seen not quite twelve annual productions. Both 
have been spontaneous community affairs. That simple-minded Ro- 
man Catholic folk in an Alpine village and highly sophisticated Puri- 
tan folk in a New England town, should both express their religious 
instincts by the same art forms, which do not include oratory, is indeed 
something to be reckoned with.! 

“Liturgic drama” in the strict sense, that is to say, an appeal to the 
sense of worship, addressed primarily to the eye instead of the ear, 
but using the same background of chancel and altar without other 
setting, has on the whole gone farthest among Episcopalians, largely 
for the reason that their churches retain most of pre-sermonic design 
and so lend themselves most suitably to the eye-minded and kines- 
thetic arts. “The New Worship” in the wider sense, among various 
bodies, Roman Catholic and Jewish as well as Protestant, began or 
revived hesitatingly, shortly after 1905, found itself during the half 
decade before 1920, and then suddenly blossomed forth. 

Boston University established its Department of Fine Art in Reli- 
gious Education in 1918, and already a dozen other institutions, mostly 


1 T am indebted for most of the facts in this and following paragraphs, and for the 
quotation above, to a most illuminating book by Martha Chandler, Drama in Religious 
Service, published last year by the Century Company, which treats the entire subject 
with uncommon skill, largely from the practical side. 
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in the progressive West, are offering similar instruction. Since then, 
the First Congregational Church in Evanston, Illinois — where also, 
in Northwestern University, they are doing some extraordinarily good 
work both in the psychology of religion and in the theory and practice 
of religious education — is supposed to be the first Christian body ever 
deliberately to remodel its auditorium to function also as a spectacu- 
larium. 

A few facts hint at the scale on which the newer forms of worship, 
which are really very old, are making their appeal. Two of the Boston 
University religious dramas have been put on with three hundred ac- 
tors in the cast and a hundred singers besides, before twelve thousand 
spectators at once. Sixty thousand people in a single lenten season saw 
the Hoboken Passion Play given by a Roman Catholic parish; and the 
Temple Israel in Boston put three thousand children into a pageant. 
A single mystery in one year has been shown, in church, a thousand 
times. There is also Everyman. 

Think of a Baptist church, its entire Sunday morning service with- 
out a single spoken word! It has been done, within three years. So we 
may see again, as the Middle Ages saw, the setting of a Passion Play 
built permanently into the church walls, to be used every year so long 
as the church stands. We may see once more, the nave of a great cathe- 
dral filled with the persone of a spectacle-drama, priests and choir boys 
in their official robes, Jaymen in the bright costumes of their parts. 
Who knows but that we may even see such a procession as went up the 
streets of the Acropolis to the temple of Athene Parthenos! 

Now on the face of things, the folk who view a drama-liturgy “do” 
no more than those who listen to the preachéd word. Yet they really 
do a great deal more, else is all our current natural science of the mind 
altogether on the wrong track. To begin with, the performers them- 
selves have an experience that no language can duplicate. No one 
can actually “be” Shepherd, Wise Man, or Roman Soldier, without 
learning, once for all, the difference between the entire body and the 
ear drums, between seeing and doing and feeling with all the ancient 
and deep-seated powers of our being, and merely hearing other people 
talk. Young people especially, and the uncultivated among adults, 
often quite lack the word sense, and that artistic fringe of language 
that comes only with years of reading and speech. For language, at 
best, is artificial, and recent, as old, hardly, as the lower Pleistocene. 
One wonders if the vogue of the movies may not be a protective re- 
action against a flood of words. 
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Every child, in short, as part of his religious education, ought to sing 
in a vested choir, with processions; and to have some part in an acted 
service, even though it be but to set up the properties or manage the 
lights. The Boy Scouts have the secret of child nature, and 


“Men are but children of a larger growth.”’ 


But even for the pewholder, watching a Nativity and listening to a 
Christmas sermon are, psychologically, by no means the same. There 
is a sympathetic magic about the actions of other men, that their 
words quite lack. Doubtless, it is just primitive gregariousness; but 
there it is. Witness the effect of marching troops; the vogue of prize 
fighting; the spectators “assisting” at a race; the solid citizen going 
crazy over football not knowing one college from another. 

Consider, incidentally, the people who cannot look from a height 
without being dizzy, or see blood without going faint. Moreover, the 
wordless arts reinforce each other. The organ need not stop when the 
procession starts. 

A beginning then, has already been made toward a richer worship. 
The need of the moment is to take the movement seriously; to view it, 
not merely as a device to amuse the children at Christmas and keep 
the young people from the movies, but as the wise return to ancient 
practice, that has stood the test of immemorial time; which has, more- 
over, the sanction of the latest science. The Christian Church has been 
for twelve hundred years, as it still is, the one mistress and chief patron 
of pipe organ and stained glass. It has, at various times, been the mis- 
tress and chief patron of nearly all the arts. Why not again? 

As things are going, thus far, the universities are having a rather im- 
portant part in the New Worship. They are training the architects 
and the lighting engineers, whose work is already beginning to show 
in church buildings. They have influenced profoundly the “little thea- 
ter’? movement, which in turn is the foundation of modern church 
drama. They brought in the system of having boards of preachers 
in their chapels — another significant return to ancient practice. In 
university laboratories, moreover, men learned to answer such ques- 
tions, as why, having listened to a woman singer on Saturday night, 
we give the soprano part on Sunday morning toa small boy. That 
university in particular which maintains the “47 Workshop” may 
well consider its duty to the sister art of ritual. 

In two ways, moreover, the influence of the universities ought espe- 
cially to help the current movement. For one, they should keep the 
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newer worship from falling too exclusively into the hands of men who 
by native gifts and training are fundamentally preachers, not “art- 
ists”’ in the stricter sense. “‘ Art is long’’; but art is also wide, and to 
few is it given to excel in more than one small field. One thing, at 
least, that the greater institutions teach their sons, is their own limita- 
tions, to know what they never can learn to do and must turn over to 
some one else. 

The other and more important gift which the universities ought to 
bring to the new ritual is the perspective and background which shall 
keep our revival of ancient ways from narrowing down too much, in 
the interest of dogma, to Biblical material and Christian forms. That 
New York cleric showed the deeper insight, who, during the late mo- 
mentary interest in things Egyptian, added to his service an Egyptian 
formulary, millenniums old, an invocation to the great sun god, Amen 
Ra. . 

Homage to thee, O Ra, at thy tremendous rising! 
Thou risest! Thou shinest! the heavens are rolled aside! 


Thou art the King of Gods, thou art the All-comprising, 
From thee we come, in thee are deified. 


Homage to Thee, O Ra, who wakest life from slumber! 
Thou risest! Thou shinest! Thy radiant face appears! 
Millions of years have past — we cannot count their number,— 
Millions of years shall come. Thou art above the years! 


So prayed men, on the other side of the globe, 
“Before the western world began,” 


reaching out blind arms to the inexpressible mystery of an unintelli- 
gible world, strengthening their souls to trust an unknown god, though 
he slew them, as he will inevitably slay us. 

Worship is the earliest part, of religion; and religion is one, the world 
over, throughout all time. For us, then, heirs of all the ages, who 
marry our wives and christen our offspring with immemorial heathen 
rites, there is nothing anywhere that men have done well in any art 
that is not part of our heritage to use as we can. Thus shall our wor- 
ship make us one with all mankind; and our religion once more teach 
us what is beautiful as well as what is true and good. 
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THE RIGHT TO A LIVING WAGE 
By ROBERT DICKSON WESTON, ’86 
And the devil said unto him, If thou be the Son of God, command this stone that it be made bread. 
Luke rv, 3. 
I 

bina the demand for the payment of a “living wage” is essentially 

immoral can be demonstrated like a proposition in geometry. Yet 
many good people and most clergymen assert that every man who will 
work is morally entitled to a decent living. This they regard as a debt 
that society owes him. Believing that the morals and the Christian 
ethics of the matter are the same, and addressing myself, as I do, es- 
pecially to the clergy, I think some text is appropriate and the text I 
have chosen serves my purpose. 

The living wage, about which we hear so much, means a wage sub- 
stantially higher than some workmen can earn. The amount of it can- 
not be fixed. Notwo benevolent persons can agree on what it is. Those 
who talk about it say it is enough to enable a man to support his fam- 
ily comfortably and to bring up his children properly. It is sufficient 
for my purpose if a living wage be understood to mean one substan- 
tially higher than the men on whose behalf it is demanded can get in 
the open market. 

The proponents of the amiable theory that every worker is morally 
entitled to a decent living see about them many people who have too 
much and many more who have too little. They naturally imagine 
that society ought to find some way of taking from those who have 
and giving to those who have not. Human rights are higher, they tell 
us, than the rights of property. Labor is not a commodity the price of 
which should be determined by any heartless law of supply and de- 
mand. Wages, on which not only the well-being of men but the well- 
being of little children depends, ought to be governed by a law of love. 
If the rich would only use their wealth like Christians, all. would be 
well. On reasoning like this they base the right to a living wage. 

Some eager reformers demand the making of laws, like minimum- 
wage laws. Others, distrusting the power of law, hope to gain the same 
end by persuading employers that it is their duty to pay their servants 
a living wage. 

It is clear to my mind that the moment we admit that the State 
should undertake to provide a numerous class of people with a better 
living than they can earn in open competition with their fellows, we 
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sound the death-knell of popular self-government, because the very 
life and soul of our institutions are Liberty and Equality. The Liberty 
means individual liberty and individual liberty implies individual re- 
sponsibility. No man can enjoy personal liberty, religious, moral, 
economic, and political, without assuming the responsibilities that go 
with it. They are not “make-believe.”’ They are very real. Unless a 
man loves and serves his God, does what is morally right, is thrifty 
and prudent as well as industrious, does his duty at the polls, he must 
suffer the consequences of his sins and shortcomings. His liberty is 
fraught with danger. The Equality means equality under govern- 
ment. It means the equality of every citizen, not only with the mem- 
bers of his own class, but with the members of all other classes. It ab- 
solutely excludes class legislation. 

If anybody proposed that a great charity, maintained to help the 
poor, should be administered by officers elected by the beneficiaries in- 
stead of by officers elected by those who support it, we should think 
him well on the road to an asylum for the insane. It is quite as crazy 
to propose that our government should make laws designed to aid any 
numerous class by imposing taxes, direct or indirect, on other classes 
and at the same time to assume that the members of the class thus 
aided can retain the right to vote. If the state is to become a great 
charity, the beneficiaries must be disfranchised. 

What is more, if we were to adopt the theory that society owes every 
man a decent living, we should find that society would either be obliged 
to take away the personal liberties of those whom it helped, or else suf- 
fer itself to be bled white by parasites of its own making. For part of 
the burden assumed for the benefit of the poorest class would fall in- 
evitably on the shoulders of other poor people who, as it is, are just 
able to earn a decent living by their own efforts. The numbers requir- 
ing help would be swollen rapidly. We should fall with accelerated 
velocity into a sorry plight. Soon it would be obvious that people re- 
leased by public benevolence from economic control must needs be 
subjected to state control. Government would have to take them in 
hand, direct each where to live, assign him his task and make him do 
it; and, most important of all, regulate him in the matter of marriage 
and propagation. This would be human slavery which no one could 
tolerate. On the other hand, giving the aid without exercising the con- 
trol would surely end in general disaster. The social and economic 
structure we had reared would fall by its own weight; and the poor, 
many times more numerous than they are to-day, would suffer a degree 
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of misery far exceeding what our poorest now endure. The dilemma 
would, indeed, be an ugly one. 

It is the moral, rather than the political, aspects of the matter with 
which I purpose to deal. Anything that can be done by law can be 
done much better by voluntary action if only enough people can be 
persuaded to do it. For example, the drinking of liquor would be pre- 
vented even more effectively by everybody’s becoming a teetotaler 
than it is by the Volstead Act. If the theory that every man who will 
work is entitled to a living wage were accepted and put in practice by 
all employers of their own free will, it would, I believe, destroy society. 
Consequently I cannot believe that it is the duty of any master to pay 
his servants more than they earn. I cannot believe that it is the duty 
of one employer to do that which, if done by all, would destroy society 
and cause infinite suffering to every one of over one hundred million 
people. I cannot construe in any such sense the great commandment, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Whether conduct is moral or immoral depends on whether it in- 
creases or impairs the usefulness of the individual as a member of so- 
ciety, and also on whether it benefits or injures society as a whole. It is 
the duty of Christians to be moral and square their lives accordingly. 
Although a sufficient motive for living moral lives may usually be 
found in farsighted self-interest, it is none the less their Christian duty. 
Christ never taught men, to be immoral. He taught them to be moral, 
but from motives transcendently higher than self-interest. He taught 
them to be moral because they love God and love their fellowmen. 

The morals of this living wage business are settled by a few elemen- 
tary laws of political economy which we can neither resist nor control. 
We might as well say that human rights are superior to the law of 
gravity as say that they are superior to the laws of political economy. 
Therefore, it is utterly impossible for us to determine what morality 
demands of those who control capital and likewise demands of those 
who work with their hands unless we understand the economic laws 
and the operation of the great economic forces that I am about to con- 
sider. 


II 


What I want to show in the first place is that the money paid to 
some laborers in excess of the fair market value of their labor cannot, 
in the long run, be taken out of capital, but must come out of the wages 
of their fellows. In other words, if you pay some wage earners more 
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than they earn, you do not take from them thai have and give to them 
that have not, but you take from them that have not even that which 
they have. This by no means exposes the only weakness in the living 
wage theory, but stamps it as essentially immoral. 

It will simplify the task I have set myself to consider at the outset 
a typical example of all industries that are carried on by capital and 
labor. 

A sagacious man of long experience has seen that a new cotton mill 
can be built to advantage at a certain place. He has calculated the 
cost of his mill and machinery, of his coal and raw material, and the 
cost of his labor; and he has reached the conclusion that the total cost 
of manufacturing his cloth will be low enough to enable him to sell it 
at a profit. Unless this profit were in sight not a dollar would he or his 
associates put into the venture. 

He buys the land for his mill; he employs architects and engineers to 
make the plans for it, and a contractor to build it; he buys his machin- 
ery and has it set up; and the mill at last is ready to make cloth. The 
whole has cost several million dollars which may have been the sav- 
ings, the capital, the accumulated wealth, of two or three rich men or 
the savings of hundreds who are only moderately well-to-do. An im- 
mense deal of engineering and mechanical skill was required to build 
the mill. This was paid for as the work progressed. The mill does not 
belong in any sense to the architects and engineers. An immense deal 
of labor was also required. This, too, was paid for as the work pro- 
gressed. The mill does not belong to the men who did the manual 
labor. It belongs to those whose savings paid for all the materials and 
all the work. The mill is in fact their savings in a new form. For these 
savings of theirs they toiled and pinched only because they expected 
to get an income out of them. Otherwise they would neither have ex- 
erted themselves in order to earn more than they wanted to consume, 
nor denied themselves in order to save and invest. 

Our finished mill begins to operate. It is some time before the coal 
and raw material can be bought and the wages paid with money real- 
ized from the sale of the product. They have to be bought and paid 
with capital. Its owners must be compensated for its use. 

After the mill is well under way the product must be sold for enough 
to pay all charges and expenses, and also to pay dividends to the stock- 
holders. If we deduct from the total amount of cloth produced so 
much of it as is necessary to buy supplies and raw material, to cover 
taxes, insurance, and depreciation, to pay the salaries of those who 
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manage the business, then the residue may be regarded as the joint 
product of capital and labor. We have all heard a great deal of talk 
about how this joint product ought to be divided between them. 

Although the people who own this mill have put their money into it 
for income or profit, they have rendered the community a service. 
They are producing cloth which is a necessity and are selling it as 
cheaply as any other manufacturers, for otherwise they could not sell 
a yard. At the same time they are employing labor and are paying as 
high wages as other mills in the neighborhood, for otherwise they 
could not hire a man. Their competition with other cotton mills tends 
to lower the price of cloth. The demand for labor which they have 
created tends to raise wages. It is the saving grace of our maligned 
capitalistic system that though people may accumulate wealth to sat- 
isfy their own needs or desires or even to gratify their idle and selfish 
whims, they can get nothing out of it unless they use it to satisfy the 
wants of others. 

Any serious discussion of how the joint product of capital and labor 
ought to be divided is not only futile, but pernicious. People often say 
that labor ought to get more and capital ought to get less. It would be 
quite as reasonable to say that out of the product of our mills labor 
ought to get more and the people who supply the raw materials ought 
to get less. 

The people who supply the raw materials produce them for the price 
they expect them to fetch in the market. If the price were fixed arti- 
ficially only so much would be produced. Only those who thought the 
price sufficient would bring the goods to market. If the price were in- 
creased, more goods would come in. If reduced, less would come in, 
The market price is never fixed. It goes up or down in accordance with 
the law of supply and demand. If the supply be small in relation to the 
demand the market price is high and vice versa. The normal market 
price is that which induces people to produce just enough of the goods 
to supply the demand. A normal market price is synonymous with 
necessary inducement. 

Capital, like raw materials, will not be vaaleediiie and brought to 
market unless the necessary inducement exists. In the case of capital 
the inducement is twofold. Some men produce capital for the regular 
income they can get by investing it safely; others for the profits they 
hope to make by using it in enterprises more or less speculative; and 
yet others, partly for income and partly for profit. 

The community needs the capital produced for profit as well as that 
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produced for regular income. If people earned and saved only for in- 
vestments such as savings banks make, if no capital were forthcoming 
for enterprise and bold adventure, there would be no material progress. 
Industry would stagnate. 

Like raw material the capital produced for investment has its mar- 
ket price. Capital, of course, is not sold for consumption. Only the 
use of it is sold. And the return or income it yields is its market price. 
This, like the market price of raw material, is governed by the law of 
supply and demand, and the normal return is that which induces the 
production of capital in amounts sufficient to satisfy the normal de- 
mand. 

It takes little imagination to perceive how the supply of capital is 
regulated by the demand. The volume of accumulated wealth may be 
likened to a river fed by an immense number of brooks and little trick- 
ling streams. A low return on capital, by increasing the difficulty of 
saving and diminishing the inducement to save, works like a drought. 
All the brooks flow less freely and the little streams dry up altogether. 
There is consequently less water in the river. Capital being less and 
less abundant commands a higher and higher return. On the other 
hand, if the return on capital be abnormally high, then all the influent 
streams flow more copiously and the opposite effects are observed. 

Whenever the supply of capital becomes large in relation to the de- 
mand, it is competition among the owners of capital that reduces the 
return, because nobody will borrow of A at seven per cent if B stands 
ready to lend at six per cent. Whenever the supply is relatively small 
it is competition among the borrowers that increases the return, be- 
cause nobody will lend to C at six per cent if D stands ready to pay 
seven per cent. One or the other of these forces always drives the 
return up or down towards what I have called the normal market 
price. 

Capital that is used for profit, rather than for.income, is either lost in 
playing the game, or if the game be won, soon becomes a part of that 
great volume of capital the use of which fetches only the market price. 
Your successful adventurer discovers a new method of producing some 
old commodity more cheaply, or discovers some new article or utility 
that the public wants. For a time he enjoys the advantage which his 
intelligence or his luck has given him. He realizes a profit which, 
though sometimes very large, the community can well afford to pay. 
He has shown the way to other owners of capital whose competition 
speedily cuts down the prices he can charge. His new venture becomes 
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an established business, and the capital employed in it ceases to com- 
mand more than the normal return. 

Just as when capital generally yields more than a normal return 
natural forces pull down the return, so when a new and extraordinarily 
profitable way of using capital is discovered, natural forces, working 
with even greater strength and vigor, pull down the profits. 

It is impossible to conceive of any way in which the immense 
amounts of capital required to meet the absolute necessities of the 
community can be provided otherwise than by the voluntary effort 
and self-denial of an immense number of individuals. Of these a few, 
like Rockefeller and Ford, possess a great capacity for creating wealth. 
The rest possess the capacity in diminishing degrees until we get down 
to the depositors in savings banks. Nothing but the expectation of 
getting what I have called the market price for the use of their capital 
in conservative industries, or the expectation of realizing profits by the 
use of it in speculative enterprises, will induce men to make the requi- 
site effort and exercise the requisite self-denial. 

Competition among the owners of capital not only reduces incomes 
and profits, but it raises wages. As a chisel is useless without the hand 
to use it, so capital, which, for the most part, is ways, works, machin- 
ery, and tools, is useless without workmen. Every new mill built, 
every new mine opened, every new farm cleared and stocked, every 
sort of new enterprise, large or small, that capital undertakes, fur- 
nishes employment and increases the demand for labor. It is the com- 
petition among the owners of capital for workmen that increases wages. 
It is the competition among workmen for jobs that reduces wages. 
There is no more competition between capital and labor than there is 
between a grocer and his customers. If the total amount of invested 
capital as compared with the number of men seeking work be large, 
wages generally are high. If it be small, then wages are low. 

Thus we see how those who regard themselves as the friends of 
labor defeat their own purpose when they tax the rich in order, for- 
sooth, to help the poor. What they really do is to lessen the induce- 
ment to save, increase the difficulty of saving and prevent the volume 
of capital from receiving that constant inflow of new capital which it 
must receive in order that a population that grows constantly may be 
provided with more farms, more mines, more machinery, and more 
tools. And the taxes that do wage earners the most harm are taxes on 
inheritances. In order to pay these taxes executors have to sell the 
invested capital of their decedents. It is bought with other capital 
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which has come into the market for investment, and which, instead of 
being invested in something new, is taken and used by the government 
in paying its running expenses. Such expenses ought to be paid each 
year not out of principal but out of income. The effect of inheritance 
taxes is that where we might have had two mills producing goods and 
employing labor we have only one. A true friend of labor would op- 
pose such taxes tooth and nail. He would coddle capital — literally 
coddle capital — in order that every workman could find a job and 
earn higher wages. 

With all these considerations in mind, let us see not how the joint 
product of capital and labor ought to be divided, but how it must be 
divided. We can imagine this joint product brought together in one 
huge store to which each owner of capital and each wage earner may 
go and take out his share of the commodities therein. The share that 
each may take is measured by his income or his wages. The whole is 
thus divided between capital and labor. 

In this store are most of the commodities that we consume. Few of 
us, however, enjoy an income from capital sufficient to live on. Many 
of us do not work for wages. Yet the goods in the store are consumed 
by all. How, then, can it be asserted that the whole of the joint product 
is divided between capital and labor? It is simply because not one of 
us, whose capital or labor has not contributed directly to the produc- 
tion of the goods, can take out a single broom, or chair, or bag of flour, 
unless he goes to the store with money which an owner of capital or a 
wage earner has voluntarily paid him as the price of some service ren- 
dered. The rich man’s parson, lawyer, portrait painter, and chauffeur 
go to the store with part of the rich man’s income; the poor man’s doc- 
tor, cobbler, and his favorite moving picture actress go with part of the 
poor man’s wages. 

The true measure of the rich man’s income or of the poor man’s 
wages is not the amount of money he receives. Money is nothing but 
a useful medium of exchange. The true measure is the quantity of 
commodities he himself and those whose services he wants enough to 
pay for, may together take from the common stock. It is just as if 
each took his full share in commodities, consumed part of them him- 
self, perhaps saved a part, and used the rest in buying the services of 
others. 

The whole of the joint product being thus divided between capital 
and labor, the share which capital must have is determined by the 
economic laws and forces we have been considering. There is nothing 
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moral or immoral about it. Capital must have whatever share is nec- 
essary to induce men to produce it. It must in the long run get its 
normal market value when safely invested and its profits when risked 
in the new enterprises that succeed. If these inducements be destroyed 
or diminished, the whole community, and, most of all, the wage earn- 
ing class, suffer for lack of capital. I do not pretend to say what pro- 
portion of the joint product is capital’s share. I have a notion that it 
is about one quarter. However large or small a fraction it may be, this, 
at any rate, is true; that only the residue — call it three quarters — is 
left for labor. 

In point of time labor is paid before capital. Wages must be paid as 
any work goes on. So it sounds paradoxical to say that capital must 
get its share of the joint product and that only the residue is left for 
labor. But, let labor agitators and philanthropists cry out against it 
as loudly as they will, the right of capital is superior to any right of 
labor. 

The natural strength of capital and the natural weakness of labor 
can neither be denied nor overcome. There is no escape from those 
facts or conditions that render capital’s right to its share of the joint 
product absolute. In the first place, the production of capital is vol- 
untary, whereas the doing of manual labor is involuntary — in other 
words, the men who produce capital do not have to earn it or save and 
invest it, while the men who earn wages must work for their daily 
bread. In the second place, when wages get abnormally high, and the 
returns on capital get abnormally low, the supply of capital is reduced 
rapidly, causing little more than discomfort among those who produce 
it; whereas, when the pendulum swings the other way, when the re- 
turns on capital get abnormally high and wages get abnormally low, 
the supply of labor is reduced only slowly and with great suffering 
among those who work with their hands. 

Some small group of wage earners may occasionally get pay that 
comes out of capital’s normal share of the joint product, and all wage 
earners may for a time get pay so high that a part of it comes out of 
‘apital’s share. But such happenings are only eddies in the tide, which 
runs irresistibly towards the condition that exists when capital is re- 
ceiving its normal return. 

What is left of the joint product, after capital has taken both its 
market value and the profits due to successful enterprise, is the fund 
divisible among the wage earners. It can be increased only by greater 
industry and efficiency on the part of the wage earners themselves. 
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The whole of this fund is represented by all the wages paid to those 
who have worked in producing it. The share of each is represented by 
his own wages which ought to measure what he himself has earned as 
compared with what his fellow workers have earned. Therefore, if you 
pay to some this so-called living wage, you give them a dividend that 
is more than they have earned, and “‘it follows as the night the day” 
that the others must get less than they have earned. 

We surely have gone a long way towards answering the question 
whether a wage earner is morally entitled to a living wage, meaning 
thereby a wage higher than the market value of his labor, when we 
have perceived that the difference must sooner or later come out of his 
fellow wage-earners. 


Ill 


The production of the commodities which the people need to keep 
their souls and bodies together depends not only on the creation of 
wealth — the production of more and more capital — but on the op- 
eration of certain economic forces which in one way or another control 
the conduct of everybody who is trying to make a living with his brains 
or his capital or his hands. 

These are the forces which determine whither capital shall go and 
how it shall be employed; whither laboring people shall go and what 
sort of work they shall do. These forces invite the enterprising by 
offering a prospect of large profits; they guide the prudent to fields 
where more can be earned with a fair degree of certainty; and they 
subject those who are neither énterprising nor prudent to the cruel lash 
of necessity. They destroy an industry here and establish another 
there. They drive all the inhabitants out of some places and build 
thriving towns and cities in other places. They distribute labor among 
different occupations, fixing the number of men that shall engage in 
each; sending so many to the farms, so many to the mines, the shops 
and the factories, and so many down to the sea in ships. And they do 
all these things not only to satisfy the desire of a few for luxuries, but 
to satisfy the absolute needs of the masses. If, for example, men do 
not stay on the farms in numbers sufficient to raise the food we want, 
the cost of food will constantly rise, and the difficulty of living in the 
towns will get greater and greater. The same is true of every other 
kind of industry which produces some necessity. 

The ideal state of things economically would be to have enough cap- 
ital created to give every manual worker a job and put in his hands the 
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tool he can use best; to have every dollar’s worth of capital employed 
at the place where it can be employed to the greatest advantage; to 
have every worker at the place where there is the greatest demand for 
his labor and kept busy doing the kind of work for which he is best 
fitted. Then the total amount of commodities produced would be the 
largest that our natural resources would permit, and labor’s share 
would be the largest possible share. Each worker producing all he 
could produce would get in exchange therefor the largest possible share 
of what other workers produced. And as between himself and his fel- 
lows each would get the exact equivalent of his industry, skill, and in- 
telligence. This of course is an ideal state never to be attained, but the 
forces of which I speak are always at work coaxing, guiding, and driv- 
ing men towards it. 

Paying one man more than he earns, as compared with what other 
men earn, prevents these natural forces from operating on him. The 
harm done to society in a single case may be trifling, but it is wrong in 
principle to do society any harm. The payment of the so-called living 
wage to all the workers who to-day are not earning it —and this would 
be the only fair thing if the theory of the living wage be sound — would 
utterly paralyze these great economic forces on the operation of which 
our very lives depend. 

These same forces regulate, to a considerable extent, the birth rate, 
delaying marriage till it is prudent to marry and limiting the number 
of children that married couples produce, so that the parents can 
feed and clothe and educate them properly. A child’s own parents can- 
not escape the moral responsibility of bringing him into the world. 
The living wage theory seems to be that men who cannot earn their 
own living have a right to support wives and bring up children at the 
expense of other men. The theory seems to imply that it is good for 
society to have the unfit multiply at the expense of those who are fit — 
at the expense of those who are much more likely to produce offspring 
that will be a social and economic asset rather than a social and eco- 
nomic liability. 

We are unable to conceive of any forces directed by human intelli- 
gence that can do what these great natural forces do. When we con- 
template a society like our own, the complications of its vast economic 
machinery, and the infinite number of adjustments and balances nec- 
essary to keep all the human beings who are parts of the machinery in 
their proper places, so that each part performs its function and enables 
the whole to run smoothly, our minds are appalled. If legislatures or 
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public commissions undertook to accomplish what economic forces ac- 
complish, directed what each man must do, and compelled him to do 
it, not only would our corpses lie “thick as autumnal leaves that strow 
the brooks in Vallombrosa,”’ but the wretched survivors would all be 
slaves. Subjection only to the control of economic laws is liberty. Sub- 
jection to human control is slavery. 

No law of love can do for us what these economic forces do. The 
economic forces derive their power, if you please, from the selfish de- 
sire of every individual to better hiscondition or to preserve himself and 
his family. Yet the result of them is the greatest good of the greatest 
number and the greatest good of society as a whole. And if these forces 
are working for the good of society as a whole, it is the duty of Chris- 
tian men and women not to kick against the pricks, but to yield with 
cheerful resignation. In other words, if all men were governed by the 
law of love, if they all loved their neighbors as themselves, if they all 
were eager to be of service to society, if they all had the intelligence to 
perceive what the interest of society demands, and the strength of 
character to do it, they would all do of their own free will precisely 
what the forces we have been talking about compel them to do. Let us 
not be of those that will not serve God, if the devil bid them. Self in- 
terest and duty usually coincide. Till the masses of humanity have in- 
dividually acquired superhuman intelligence and have attained to a 
supreme degree of virtue, no law of love will control them as they must 
be controlled. 

When it is so clear that whatever part of his living wage a man does 
not earn must be paid not by the owners of capital, but in the end by 
his fellow workmen; and when it is so clear that the living wage pre- 
vents the operation of those natural forces on which the welfare of so- 
ciety depends and for which no substitute can be found either in hu- 
man wisdom or in the love of men for one another — when these things 
are so clear, is it not equally clear that the living wage is essentially 
immoral and, being essentially immoral, cannot be reconciled with 
Christian ethics? 

We have not yet considered what the good of society and our Chris- 
tian duty demand that we should do for those poor creatures who can- 
not earn a living wage no matter where they are or what kind of work 
they get. There are many such, some just below the line of self-support 
and others far below it. Good men would undertake to save not only 
the bodies, but the souls of these poor people, by means of the living 
wage. 
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It should be observed that although this class certainly exists, it is 
almost impossible to say whether any particular individual is really in 
it. No man is able to tell what he can do until he tries, and necessity is 
the only thing that will make most men try. It is clear that the eco- 
nomic forces we have been talking about should bear on all who are 
anywhere near the self-supporting line in order that, if possible, they 
may raise themselves above it. 

Finally you have the wretched residuum of the economically unfit. 
They suggest all the familiar questions as to the rights and wrongs of 
charity, which I am not qualified to discuss. I think, however, that 
the line between beneficent charity on the one side, and pernicious 
charity onthe other, is easy to draw. A good charity, public or private, 
is one that helps lame dogs over stiles, that promotes the physical and 
mental health of the community, or relieves suffering, without creating 
habitual dependence. Such are playgrounds, parks, museums, libra- 
ries, and hospitals. A bad charity, public or private, is one on which in- 
dividuals rely for help in the general arrangement and conduct of their 
lives. Such are old age pensions and maternity benefits. Among the 
distinctly bad charities I should put the charity involved in the living 
wage. 

It is indeed more blessed to give than*to receive. For to receive 
charity, even for the relief of some casual need, without gratitude and 
humility is an accursed thing; while habitual receiving a fortiort de- 
stroys independence and ever since the world began has destroyed 
character and self-respect. 

The charity of the living wage is bad in every respect, both for the 
recipients themselves and for society. It is demanded as a matter of 
right, and it is not received with gratitude and humility; although 
paid at the expense of others, it is used not merely to enable those who 
receive it to escape physical suffering, but to enable them to marry and 
have children. From propagation self-respecting and God-fearing men 
in all other classes must abstain till there is a fair prospect of their be- 
ing able to support a family. Anything more demoralizing than the at- 
titude of him who says “‘I will beget children and my brethren shall 
bear the burden of their support” it would be difficult to imagine. 

Paupers must, of course, be supported by the State. Society cannot 
endure the physical suffering of the very poor and ought not to permit 
it. But paupers being themselves a burden on society have no right to 
increase that burden, and effectual measures should be taken to pre- 
vent their breeding. Such measures should be taken by society as a 
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matter of self-protection, and even more to guard against the birth of 
children whose parents are unable to supply their physical and moral 
needs. 


IV 

In the light of all this, the duty of the rich, successful employer and 
the duty of the poor, struggling wage-earner, in respect to the wages 
that the one should pay and the other should demand, seem clear. 
And, in respect to this essentially material thing, I cannot see how the 
duty of either, as a follower of Christ, differs from his duty simply as a 
member of society. 

Your employer should pay his servants the fair market value of 
their labor — certainly no more and certainly no less. He should re- 
member that his men are not machines, but human beings, who will 
respond to just, kind, and considerate treatment. Here he will find a 
wide field for Christian charity. But he should always let their pay be 
determined by what they produce and not by their personal necessi- 
ties. He ought not to pay them a cent by way of gratuity because this 
enables them to take out of the common stock of goods to be divided 
among all wage-earners, more than their fair shares, demoralizes them 
individually and injures society as a whole. 

Your wage-earner should be diligent in his calling and produce all he 
can. If he cannot earn a living where he is, he should try to find a bet- 
ter job somewhere else. Wherever he may be, he should not ask for 
more than he can get in open competition with his fellows. The Mas- 
ter preached to the poor and lowly. He never told the poor that their 
poverty released them from the obligation of the second great com- 
mandment, to love their neighbors as themselves. A poor man cannot 
take more than the fair value of his labor in the open market without 
taking it at the expense of his neighbors, most of whom are poor strug- 
glers like himself. 

And your poor laboring man cannot obtain a dispensation to disobey 
the second great commandment by associating himself with other 
laboring men in a union. Whenever such a union undertakes to secure 
against other laboring men a monopoly of the market in which its mem- 
bers sell their labor, and uses that monopoly to get more in wages than 
the market value of their labor, they not only take out of the common 
stock of goods divisible among all laboring people more than the equiv- 
alent of what they put in, but for their own special and peculiar bene- 
fit they obstruct those economic forces which keep the whole com- 
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munity alive and which, therefore, ought to operate constantly and 
equally on all the people in it. Such a monopoly so employed is plainly 
against public policy. It should be regarded as a criminal conspiracy 
and killed as ruthlessly as a monopoly secured by manufacturers and 
used to raise the price of goods above their fair market value. Mis- 
directed sentiment and ignorant emotion have prevented the com- 
munity from distinguishing between the moral and the immoral pur- 
poses of labor unions. Their vices should be condemned by public 
sentiment and should be punished by the courts. 

We value character far above riches. We care infinitely more about 
the salvation of souls than about the production of goods. But man as 
a member of society can no more disregard the economic laws that de- 
termine whether society shall be strong or weak than he can disregard 
the physical laws that determine whether his own body shall be strong 
or weak. He should obey the physical laws and should obey the eco- 
nomic laws. This dual obedience gives us the moral man — person- 
ally moral, socially moral. Man is always being tempted to disobey 
to injure himself by indulgence, to injure society by seeking his own 
welfare at the cost of his neighbors. The struggle to be moral is a hard 
one. Many meet with moderate success. Many fail utterly. But the 
struggle must go on. And without the chance of failure there can be 
no chance of success. The chance of failure is the dark and seamy side 
of that bright and glorious thing we call personal liberty. It is this 
struggle of every individual to meet the responsibilities of personal lib- 
erty that produces men of good heart in whom the word of God can 
grow and bring forth fruit. Without it there would be no moral men 
and no men of character. Without morality and character, religion 
and the salvation of souls would be impossible. 

It is wicked to deprive any man, for whom there is a ray of hope, of 
his opportunity to make this freeman’s struggle and by the grace of 
God succeed in the same. If, therefore, the devil offered us the power 
to command that these stones be made bread, so that henceforth all 
the hungry might be fed, I trust that we should lift up our voices in 
loud defiant chorus, crying, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan.” 
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AN ACADEMIC OPPORTUNITY 
By E. M. EAST 


PrRoFESSOR OF EXPERIMENTAL PLANT MorPHoLocy 


UR colleges and universities are increasing the size of their stu- 

dent bodies at a very remarkable rate, a rate much higher than 
was to have been expected from the growth of the nation at large. 
Academic authorities scurry hither and yon, broadcasting announce- 
ments of depleted treasuries, inadequate libraries and congested class- 
rooms, endeavoring thus to promote the sale of a few more shares of 
stock in their enterprises in order to provide the means for taking care 
of these enlarged receipts of raw material. 

The situation is one in which we take a pardonable pride. Business 
men consider it to be an omen of continued prosperity. Professors feel 
that the worth of their wares has been discovered by a larger circle. 
Essayists see a new era of social evolution, a higher civilization, a de- 
mand for culture. For each viewpoint, a different reflection; but, 
since all of us are optimists at heart, it is the insubstantial glitter that 
gives us our first and sharpest impression. 

If we trace this rising current of educational enthusiasm to its source, 
instead of merely watching its flow, however, we learn a truth which, 
though disappointing in itself, aids us in guiding the stream into the 
proper channel. Our economists are pretty much of one mind in at- 
tributing this increasing desire for learning, not to a call for a higher 
cultural level, but to the sordid needs of mere existence. And they 
are right. The United States is passing the stage where riches were at 
hand for the taking, whether the takers were efficient or inefficient, 
whether they were adequately prepared for their undertakings or 
were not prepared at all. The proportion of persons who can muddle 
through to a very considerable economic success has diminished to a 
negligible fraction. There is keen competition already, there will be a 
real struggle for place shortly; and these seekers, dimly realizing the 
fact, are by way of getting ready for the fray. 

Naturally the development of educational institutions must keep 
pace with the new demands. Theoretically, new requirements ought 
to be anticipated, though perhaps this is asking too much. There has 
been change; but whether altogether for the better or partly for the 
worse, it is somewhat too early to say. The classical system which 
gave a sound drill in fundamentals, which aimed at developing and 
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enriching the mind by studying thoroughly a few masterpieces of con- 
structive human effort so selected as to fit one and all — and a grand 
old system it was — has given way. Civilization became too complex 
for it. The fund of knowledge to be handed down was too great. Ne- 
cessity brought acknowledgment of the truth of the well-abused 
phrase: this is an age of specialization. There may be valid differences 
of opinion as to when the individual! should restrain his desire for 
breadth and begin to grow deep and narrow, but all are in agreement 
that he must embark upon this course at one time or another. 

There must be still further change. Educational institutions must 
continue to branch out. More and more instruction must be offered in 
departments of learning that will be patronized by but few students, 
even though this growing complexity is the chief cause of mounting 
educational costs. It is a simple duty; for it marks an academic evo- 
lution that is wise as well as expedient, and that eventually will yield 
great dividends. 

This article is not intended to be a criticism of such a trend of 
events. For the tendency itself one can have nothing but praise. 
With some of the lame, ineffectual, purposeless steps toward the goal, 
on the other hand, one cannot have much sympathy. Nature has had 
to work by trial and error; but it does seem as if human affairs in gen- 
eral and educational matters in particular ought to be developed with 
some prevision and control. Our specific criticism is this: In endeavor-. 
ing to fulfill their duties, our academic governors have been too much 
inclined to play follow the leader. When some distinguished old bell- 
wether turned into a new path, they forthwith fell into line, al- 
though there were numerous other paths with outlooks just as in- 
spiring waiting to be explored. Inferior repetitions of new schools 
followed one another with monotonous regularity, persisting like the 
vermiform appendix long after they had become merely a source of 
trouble and annoyance to the possessors. Too often individual self- 
sacrifice has resulted in the survival of even more first-class depart- 
ments giving insrtuction of a similar type than was actually war- 
ranted by the demand. 

Earlier, medical schools, so called, and schools of medical special- 
ties multiplied. They arose quickly, like certain mushrooms; and in 
too many cases, unfortunately, they have remained in a state of semi- 
desiccation instead of undergoing the swift decay properly expected of 
such fungi. The teaching of law had a similar period of rapid repro- 
duction. Then came the numerous schools for teaching how to teach, 
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often with a careless disregard of whether their students possessed any 
accomplishment or knowledge worth imparting. A few years ago, 
forestry was added to the list of professional callings in the United 
States. Soon some sixty institutions were giving instruction in for- 
estry — about fifty-five more than were necessary to train men for all 
of the available positions. The latest and apparently one of the most 
virulent pandemics is that of “Business Training”’’; though a dozen 
other types might be mentioned, if it were not for the probability of 
calling down wrath upon the mentioner’s head. Surely not all of these 
schools can be manned properly and supported adequately; and, 
granting this possibility, it would not follow that all are required, or 
that the public would not be served better by combinations which 
would strengthen some and eliminate others, thereby releasing funds 
for use in more urgent cases. Even our limited number of fine con- 
servative engineering schools may be larger than is really necessary. 
Last year the editor of one of the leading engineering journals cas- 
ually stated that between five thousand and ten thousand technically 
trained men were out of employment. 

Thus, by degrees, we arrive at the real thought behind this prelim- 
inary argument, which is that in spite of so many frantic efforts to 
extend academic courses beyond the financial limit of elasticity, the 
truly great opportunity of our universities to be of national service 
has been overlooked entirely. What is the backbone of national pros- 
perity? Is it the city industrial machine made possible by mechanical 
invention? Is it the mines that feed their raw material into this ma- 
chine, or the commerce that takes care of the product? Is it those out- 
growths of an orderly civilization, law and medicine? We know that 
it is none of these things. Order may be Heaven’s first law; but the 
urge for survival, whether orderly or not, is Man’s first and foremost 
passion, and the most essential weapon for that struggle is food. It is 
agriculture, farming, the oldest profession of civilization, that is the 
foundation of the country’s greatness. There is where Opportunity 
stands beckoning; and we have failed to penetrate her rural disguise 
because we have been on the watch for more gaudy trappings. 

The forces of nature, subdued, harnessed, and put to work, have 
had a remarkable effect on mankind’s mode of living. Wild dreams 
have become realities. Luxuries pictured earlier by vivid imagina- 
tions have become commonplace necessities. In consequence, we have 
bowed down before the wonder of a machine-made civilization, and 
have forgotten our absolute dependency upon the tiller of the soil. Un- 
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happily there is something rather sinister in this overwhelming suc- 
cess of the industrial era. The resulting hypertrophy of peoples, bring- 
ing in its train such a rapid exploitation of soil wealth, has merely 
served to hasten the day when we must get back to the soil with all 
the knowledge and efficiency we possess. 

In short, mankind is in a peculiar situation as a result of the pro- 
duction of these mechanical wonders. The industrial age has not aided 
agriculture, rather has there been a retardation due to over-emphasis 
elsewhere. By this statement it is meant to stress the fact that power 
plows and all the other paraphernalia of modern machine-farming 
have not added in the least to our ability to produce more food on a 
given area. Simply because there have been so many square miles of 
under-populated lands in the world has the dominance of mechanics 
had the anomalous effect of providing for a stupendous increase of 
population during the nineteenth century in spite of low crop yields. 
The new tools have enabled man to bring the virgin untilled land 
under cultivation rapidly. He has been able to triple, to quadruple, 
the acres he could farm with a given unit of man-power. What has 
been the consequence? Population has increased at a whirlwind pace. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, there were somewhat over 
eight hundred million people in the world; at its end, there were over 
seventeen hundred millions. Now, to-day, we are approaching the 
end of the new lands of the temperate world where tillage is easy and 
returns are high; we are approaching the time right speedily when 
Vulcan must again divide honors with Ceres. 

Even the United States has passed from the era of increasing re- 
turns in agriculture which she so long enjoyed, to the era of decreasing 
returns. In the future we shall have to put more effort into agricul- 
tural work for what is obtained in kind. In terms of productivity, we 
can add only thirty-five or forty per cent to our present acreage of im- 
proved land, land that was brought in from the wild in a little over 
a century; and, besides this, some of our older soils are declining in 
value. Such is the agricultural situation in a country which must of 
necessity provide for more than fifteen million additional people dur- 
ing the next decade, and for no one knows how many after that. 

To put the matter in a sentence, the industrial era has permitted 
over-rapid increase in population because of the easy manipulation of 
new land, because our people could be satisfied with the low yields re- 
sulting from inefficient shallow cultivation due to the mere fact that 
there were new lands available; but the time draws near when we shall 
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reach the end of our acres of wild lands, when returns per unit area 
must mount to higher figures if we do not wish to be swamped with 
economic troubles. And we do not want to be misled by the fact that 
there is an over-production of a few crops at present as an aftermath 
of the war, a time when cereal acreage increased abnormally. 

It follows that we must open our eyes to the needs of agriculture in 

this country, educationally as well as politically. We have been doing 
something in this line. In fact we have been doing a great deal. From 
time to time Congress has passed acts providing for agricultural edu- 
vation and research. The State legislatures have supported Congress 
admirably. Agricultural colleges and experiment stations have been 
established in the various States and have developed into wonderful 
institutions. The United States Department of Agriculture has also 
grown into a marvelous institution for the increase and diffusion of 
agricultural knowledge. But there has been a serious sin of omission, 
nevertheless. We have in this country not one single graduate school de- 
voted entirely to advanced instruction and research in the sciences which 
contribute their bit toward making agriculture the art it is. ; 

All of these agricultural institutions are laboring under a severe 
handicap. The federal efforts are largely devoted to the development 
of farming as a business, the States are especially interested in prepar- 
ing men to run this business. Any one who has a first-hand knowl- 
edge of our agricultural colleges must realize that the time of the 
teacher is taken up in teaching ordinary college fundamentals, topped 
off with elementary courses in practical agronomy, horticulture, and 
animal industry. There are courses on feeding and judging the vari- 
ous domestic animals, on planting, cultivating and harvesting the 

rarious crops, on disease and pest control. Typically it is junior col- 

lege work. From the very nature of what is expected of them such 
institutions can do no more. The available funds must be spent on 
teaching the art of tilling the soil. Attention must be paid to local 
problems, to temporary emergencies, to minor affairs, to matters con- 
nected with the farm balance sheet. 

Viewed from this angle the task of the agricultural college in its re- 
lation to agriculture itself is that of the “‘machinist’s correspondence 
school” or the “commercial college’’ in the mechanical industries. 
We must have these schools devoted to training people how to do fac- 
tory work properly and how to dispose of the goods produced; but 
where would mechanical industry be if there were no mathematicians 
and physicists, no chemists or geologists? And what will be the prog- 
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ress of agriculture if more attention is not paid toward advancing the 
sciences subservient to agriculture, the chemistry of foods, of soils and 
fertilizers, the principles of nutrition, the thousand and one phases of 
the natural sciences and of the physical sciences, in fact, which im- 
pinge upon agricultural progress? 

This opportunity, the opportunity of establishing a well-equipped 
Graduate School of Agriculture, such as does not exist in the coun- 
try now, has all the markings of being the great educational oppor- 
tunity of the future. There are eight thousand or ten thousand men 
and women engaged in teaching and experimenting in the agricul- 
tural institutions. The demand probably leads the supply by a larger 
margin than it does in any other calling. And there is not a single place 
devoted primarily to preparing these workers for their tasks. 

It is true that some of the larger State universities, in those com- 
monwealths where agriculture is the dominant interest, do offer courses 
in graduate work leading to the degrees of master and doctor of sci- 
ence. It must be remembered, however, as Dr. Alfred C. True 
once said, that over nine tenths of the instructors at present offering 
such graduate courses are inadequately trained in the first place, and 
have their energies weakened and their attention distracted by under- 
graduate teaching in the second place. It has been estimated that 
ninety-nine per cent of the total teaching hours of these instructors is 
given over to elementary courses. 

Such is the demand for further training from these enthusiastic 
teachers, however, that the Federal Government has maintained a 
graduate school of agriculture during the past twenty years during 
one month in the summer every alternate year. Think of it. The oppor- 
tunity of nearly ten thousand teachers and investigations for higher 
training in the sciences related to agriculture is limited to a four-weeks’ 
course every other year and to the surplus energy which a very limited 
number of trained teachers of undergraduates have at their disposal 
after coping with large classes of embryo farmers. Here is an aca- 
demic gap that cries to Heaven. 

Yes, this is a disciplinary hiatus which ought to be filled, to be well 
filled, and to be filled quickly; but we were not absolutely correct in 
intimating that no attempt whatsoever had been made to fill it. There 
is one institution in the land where the energies of the staff are devoted 
solely to investigation and instruction in scientific subjects, the ulti- 
mate goal of which is to aid agriculture. It is a department of Har- 
vard, the Bussey Institution. In a sense it is the oldest agricultural in- 
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stitution in the country, for the will of Mr. Benjamin Bussey provid- 
ing the small endowment through which it came into being was dated 
1835, thus anticipating the first Morrill grant of the Federal Govern- 
ment by twenty-five years. 

Probably few Harvard men know the Bussey Institution or its 
work, though it has on its rolls the names and in its archives the early 
researches of such eminent scholars as Eliot, Storer, Parkman, Farlow, 
Smith, and Goodale. It began its work in 1871 as an undergraduate 
school of agriculture and as such had an honorable career for thirty- 
seven years. During this period, however, the Morrill and Hatch Acts 
establishing the State Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 
since they were richly supported by State appropriations, made it in- 
advisable for the Institution to continue along the original lines. Its 
activities were discontinued in 1908. The next year in accordance 
with the plans laid by those two broad-visioned men, Dr. Eliot and 
Professor W. C. Sabine, a new Institution arose from the ashes, a 
graduate school for instruction and research in applied biology — the 
chief practical aim being to serve agriculture. 

Work has been carried on continuously since that time in entomol- 
ogy, animal genetics, plant genetics, plant anatomy, economic botany, 
dendrology and silviculture. There has been no direct attempt to 
aid agriculture as a business. There was no such intention in the be- 
ginning. The idea of Dr. Sabine, which has been carried out to the 
letter, was to have a research institution where investigations funda- 
mental in their nature could be conducted unhampered, and where a 
limited number of qualified students could receive advanced instruc- 
tion. There has been no specific limitation to the scope of these inves- 
tigations or to the type or method of instruction. There has simply 
been an understanding, a kind of gentlemen’s agreement, among all 
those connected with the place that there must be a conscious purpose- 
ful effort, no matter how indirect, to help the ancient art which Mr. 
Bussey had directed should be served. 

Measured by the results obtained, the new organization has had a 
greater success than its sponsors hoped. The published records of the 
researches engaged in by the members of the small staff exceed sixty 
volumes of three hundred pages each. In addition, some hundred or 
so students are worthily carrying these traditions of truth-seeking to 
the four quarters of the earth. But this is not the place for retrospects 
over the success or failure of the institution as it has existed and as it 
still exists. What we have to say is more important. It is this: The 
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Bussey Institution has done what it could as well as it could; but it has 
not filled the vacant niche in agricultural education. Why? Lack of 
money. Inadequate endowment. It has been impossible to cover more 
than a small fraction of the phases of science useful to agriculture. It 
has even been impossible to conduct the researches actually under- 
taken in a proper manner, or to provide adequately for students. Let 
me give a specific instance. An investigation begun elsewhere and 
continued for a time at the Institution by a member of the staff, has 
produced such results that it has been extended on a large scale by 
twenty-five State Agricultural Experiment Stations by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and by three foreign governments. 
It is estimated by one of the scientists of the Federal Government that 
within ten years from to-day the application of principles discovered in 
this experiment will be saving the country annually twice the total 
endowment of Harvard. Yet, the primary investigation, the investi- 
gation which had been carried on the longest, the source of all the 
others, had to be discontinued for lack of funds. 

There is no thought of bitterness, of disheartenment, of dejection, 
in this confession. Beer and skittles are not common in the serious 
undertakings of life. At the same time, this is a record of actual facts 
which is worth consideration by those who are looking toward the 
future. A good case can be made out for Harvard University as a 
place having unique advantages for the location of a well-rounded, 
vigorous school for graduate training and research in the sciences re- 
lating to agriculture. The libraries, the museums, the herbaria, the 
flourishing related departments give the Cambridge university a van- 
tage ground not lightly to be relinquished to others. But this is not 
the real point at issue. Whether this “academic opportunity”’ be 
seized by Harvard, or by another equally well placed, matters not so 
that the seizure is made and made immediately. There is a tide in the 
affairs of men, you remember; and the evidence accumulates that it is 
near the flood. Shall we be forehanded in endeavoring to put the 
agricultural affairs of the country on a sound basis before necessity 
drives? It is a grave question. The educational institutions are plainly 
in duty bound to do their part. 

Note by the Editor: Professor T. N. Carver, of the Department of Econom- 
ics in Harvard University, who at the editor’s request kindly read an advance 
copy of Professor East’s article, sends the following comment: “I have read 
Professor East’s article with the greatest satisfaction and approval. In the 
Harvard Magazine for December, 1920, I wrote as follows: 

“*The most obvious and the largest educational need in this country to-day 
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is for a great graduate school of agriculture. We have a large number of 
agricultural colleges which are doing excellent elementary work under un- 
favorable circumstances. Their greatest handicap is the lack of highly trained 
teachers. They are, in this respect, about where the other colleges were before 
the rise of the graduate schools of arts and sciences. Yet, judging by past 
indifference, there is little likelihood that our university will rise to this op- 
portunity. It has been obvious for a long time that a school of fisheries was 
one of the crying needs of New England. Harvard has not risen to the occa- 
sion, but the need is, apparently, about to be supplied anyway.’ 

“Before the early eighties of the last century most of the colleges of arts and 
sciences in the country were handicapped because there were no graduate 
schools equipped to give advanced training. When a college needed a new 
instructor, it had to pick out some promising senior or recent graduate and set 
him to work teaching. Some excellent teaching was done by these men, but 
there was a great deal of wasted effort and there were many failures. It was 
impossible to maintain a high average standard of-teaching in our colleges. 
Our agricultural colleges are still in that position. There is no institution in 
the country that is sufficiently well equipped to carry on advanced study 
under favorable conditions. There is not only a crying need for such an insti- 
tution, but the colleges are fully aware of that need. They are actually send- 
ing their young instructors to the larger universities for such training as can 
be picked up here and there that may be applied to the teaching of agriculture 
in the colleges. A university that will establish a great school of graduate in- 
struction in the agricultural sciences need not wait for students. Large num- 
bers of them are already looking around for opportunities for graduate study. 
A graduate school of the right sort will not only supply a great need; it will 
meet with instant success.” 


ON THE JOYS OF THE TRANS-ATLANTIC VOYAGE 
By ROBERT L. RAYMOND, ’95 
\ J ASHINGTON IRVING in a familiar essay makes the state- 


ment — “To an American visiting Europe the long voyage he 
has to make is an excellent preparative.”’ It seems to me that the 
emphasis is in the wrong place. As I regard it, not only the single- 
toned life at home, but the varied travel and sight-seeing abroad — 
Swiss mountains, Italian lakes, heather-clad hills of Scotland, London 
theaters, great picture galleries, to mention a few items — take rank 
merely as excellent preparatives for the voyage. 
**A strong nor wester’s blowing, Bill; 
Hark! don’t ye hear it roar, now? 


Lord help ’em, how I pity them 
Unhappy folks on shore now!” 


When I walk up the steeply inclined gangplank to the liner’s deck 
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and hear the boisterous reverberations of the gong announcing, “All 
visitors ashore!”’ I feel that I have shuffled off the morose character- 
istics of land-lubber and belong to the race of hardy navigators, 
Smith, Raleigh, Hawkins, Drake, and Cook. ‘‘The world of waters is 
my home” for a week. Much of that period, it is true, will be spent in 
playing bridge in the comfortable lounge and in leisurely talk in the 
handsome smoking-room, but I shall find time, now and again, to cast 
a roving eye on sky and sea, and when occasion offers, to impart a 
slight nautical tinge to my conversation. 

The way to enjoy travel (as well as most other things), is to allow 
the imagination some play, or at the least to concede the romance of 
what happens to one. The fixed idea of many people that what they do 
themselves (presumably for that reason alone) is necessarily devoid 
of charm or the quality of adventure, is merely the result of looking at 
things from the wrong angle. 

Many years ago in Holland, — it was during my first trip abroad, 
—I went on a day’s expedition on a little steamer crowded with 
American tourists, which ran from Amsterdam to Monnikiedam and 
the Island of Marken. On the boat was a small boy, about twelve 
years old I should say, who wore large round spectacles, and had, 
perhaps for that reason, a preternaturally wise appearance. The 
behavior of his noisy fellow passengers evidently satisfied him that 
they were squandering the significance of their present whereabouts, 
and suddenly he addressed them. Pausing between each word, and in 
tones which indicated some contempt for their failure to make the 
most of the moment, and also a good deal of exultation on his own 
account, he asked, “Do you realize you are on the Zuyder Zee?” 

It was a fine application of what I suppose should be called now- 
adays, mental suggestion, and I have used the small boy’s formula on 
my travels ever since; with good results. 

One loses the zest of the voyage if he persists in the illusion that an 
ocean steamer is merely a floating hotel impervious to vicissitudes. 
After all the Atlantic is still the same stormy ocean which stretched 
out endlessly before Columbus on the Santa Maria, and which has 
tested the stoutness of heart of many a mariner. Besides, small inci- 
dents occur, now and then, which jangle out of tune with the conven- 
tional point of view. 

The first time I crossed the ocean was in 1897 on the old Cunarder 
Cephalonia, sailing from Boston. When we were six hundred miles or 
so from the Irish coast, the tail-shaft of the propeller in some way got 
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bent and the ship lost her motive power. For forty-six hours we 
drifted, the Union Jack fluttering upside down during the day, and 
rockets being let off at night. Finally, and just as a storm was coming 
up, a tiny freighter from the West Indies, the Floridian I remember 
was her name and she looked hardly bigger than a tug-boat, appeared 
out of the vast empty spaces of water, and steamed up along-side. 

After a parley between the captains and an attempt to start the 
Cephalonia’s engines which demonstrated total disability at sea 
(ensuring enormous salvage to the freighter), the Floridian took us in 
tow. We proceeded at six knots an hour to Queenstown where all 
passengers were compelled to disembark, and found in the newspapers 
there quite thrilling articles headed, “Cephalonia in Danger.” This 
surprised us, as, with deck sports on the Fourth of July, and moon- 
light nights and dances, we had been having a very good time. I 
doubt whether now, in the unreasoning timorousness of middle age, 
I should derive much satisfaction from a similar incident, 

I retain, however, the faculty of being agreeably perturbed by the 
adjacency of dangerous phenomena; provided they may be seen under 
circumstances ensuring complete safety. Since the wreck of the 
Titanic one inevitably connects accidental disaster at sea with ice- 
bergs. I had never seen one until last summer, when, coming home on 
the Empress of Britain, by the northerly route through the Straits of 
Belle Isle to Quebec, we spent one whole day among monster icebergs. 

The night before we were to reach the ice zone I sat up late, reading 
“The Forsyte Saga”’ in the lounge, getting colder and colder as the 
damp, chill air penetrated the ship, and I went to bed half frozen. 
The next morning, although it was a cloudless, sunny day I found 
myself thoroughly chilled in my steamer-chair though wrapped deep in 
steamer-rugs, and got up to walk the deck. When I came forward and 
stopped to gaze out over the tumbling, cold, blue waves ahead, I 
suddenly saw in the dim distance, it must have been fifteen miles 
away, what looked like a great ghost of the sea; — a dome-shaped 
bulk of whiteness. In appearance the iceberg fully corroborated its 
baleful reputation. Its cold, uncanny beauty, like the beauty of the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, that stupendous symbol of the eternal, 
impressed me as dreadful. 

When we came opposite to it, the iceberg lay five miles or so to star- 
board, and was, so said the Chief Officer, five hundred feet above the 
water, which meant that it ran down thirty-five hundred feet into the 
depths of the sea. It rose absolutely sheer on all sides for two or three 
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hundred feet when it broke into peaks and pinnacles, and the sun 
made the whole towering mass glisten. 

Before this first iceberg disappeared from view we passed another 
slightly smaller, this time on the port side of the ship, and before night 
fell we had met at least a dozen of the giant bergs and any number of 
smaller ones known as “‘ growlers.” 

That evening it became foggy, the engines stopped and we drifted 
for long hours. The next morning I waked up early, and looking out of 
the port-hole saw that the fog had disappeared and that it was another 
fine day. Then the entire field of vision was filled (and it was like a 
picture set in a circular frame) with a great warship which seemed 
directly at hand and which instead of sitting upright upon the water 
appeared to be completely keeled over on her side. It was the cruiser 
Raleigh which, a month before, when trying to get away from an 
iceberg in a fog, had gone on the reef close to this bleak, dreary bit of 
Labrador which bounds the Straits of Belle Isle at the north. As I 
gazed at the wreck it was shut out by a drifting white mass which 
slowly crept between it and our ship; another great iceberg, harmless 
on this fine day but giving a very appropriate color to the locality. 

It is not the unusual spectacle or incident, however, which gives the 
voyage its lure. It is the ever-present background of the glorious 
ocean. About the Atlantic there is none of the mournful insipidity 
which characterizes bodies of fresh water. It is a thing alive, and the 
breezes blowing over its salty depths are the best mental antiseptic of 
which I know. 

For me nothing else can equal the delight of a fine day at sea, and I 
suspect that life has few better things to offer. I like the brisk, clear 
morning when one walks the deck before breakfast and gratefully 
realizes that the ship has been faithfully ploughing onward through 
the long night; the lazy afternoon of idle talk and desultory reading; 
the walk on the lower deck before dinner when exercise in the fresh 
air, grown cooler, starts the blood circulating almost with the glow of 
youth, and the mind escapes from contemplation of what might have 
been and soars on wings of new hope to what still may be; the glorious 
sunset, with its benignant loveliness, directly in the wake of the ship; 
the moon at night, light clouds hurrying by, when standing far for- 
ward one sees the mighty bow plashing its way through dancing gems 
of phosphorus; the late evening, alone on the top deck between two 
red smokestacks, close to the million starred heavens which, with 
mystic beauty, declare the glory of God. 
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Contrast begets interest, and life on board an ocean liner is a succes- 
sion of contrasts. To be transported in ease and comfort through a 
region teeming with potential thrills, inevitably makes for a constant 
antithesis. On many a stormy night, for example, when the sky was 
black, I have gone on deck and stood in the darkness listening to the 
howling of the wind, the creaking of timbers, and the waves beating 
against the ship as it made long plunges forward, until I could feel an 
almost visible loneliness enveloping me like a cloak. Then I have 
entered the lounge and found the cheer of light, luxury, music, sophis- 
ticated companions, gayety; all separated only by a door from a scene 
of untamed turbulence. 

In a small way these constant contrasts and the variations of 
weather teach sound philosophy. The transitory quality of trouble 
is emphasized. I have noted every indication of a coming storm and 
even while I gave way to the depression of spirits which comes with 
the approach of something unpleasant, we have steamed on into fine 
weather and as far as we were concerned the storm was added to the 
long catalogue of worries that did not happen. A ship moves so visibly 
out of its tribulations, that it gives an ocular demonstration of the 
fact that behind the clouds the sun is somewhere shining. 

It is a grievance to many people that on the first day at sea the 
voyage appears to stretch out in almost endless vista before one. I 
rather enjoy that familiar sensation. It repeats in parvo the blessed 
illusion of youth that there is a boundless abundancy of time ahead 
and that there is no need to hurry. Too soon, however, the day 
becomes full of engagements which come to seem as important as 
affairs of duty or pleasure on shore. One is caught again in the gears 
of routine and the sense of limitless freedom is over. 

I have heard people complain that the usual incidents of the voyage 
are dull and conventional. Perhaps they are. Let me attempt a brief 
enumeration. There are the salt bath in the morning which creates a 
mood at once anticipatory and reminiscent and is quite a different 
thing from the usual cold tub; the bugle-call for meals; the whistle at 
noon and the posting of the day’s run; dropping and picking up the 
pilot; tea on deck; emergency boat-drills; passing another liner in 
mid-ocean, the toy boat of a child; bridge in the lounge where, snugly 
retired in a jutting alcove, one may make it “No trumps,” while 
glancing out the window at the captain pacing the bridge; the auction 
pools in the smoking-room; stokers boxing on the after deck, dancing 
about and delivering blows in the best pugilistic manner, while on a 
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bright, cloudless day beneath a warm sun, the passengers crowd about 
the ring-side or look down from the upper deck; the fancy dress ball 
in the dining-saloon when the English people on board produce those 
elaborate costumes which they apparently consider a part of their 
necessary traveling outfit, and the ship’s doctor roaring with infantile 
delight awards the prizes; the church service on Sunday when the 
Captain supported by a score of neat, blue-jerseyed seamen reads 
prayers for those at sea. I agree that all these things are conventional 
in the sense that they are inevitable to an ocean voyage, but for my 
part I seldom encounter them at home, and because of their setting, 
they are apt to linger pleasantly in my memory. 

After all, however, the most entertaining study of mankind is man, 
and nowhere is its pursuit more convenient and easy than on an ocean 
liner. On board ship people have a somewhat exaggerated and perhaps 
slightly fictitious attraction for me. All of them are travelers, at least 
to the extent of crossing an ocean, and are consequently enveloped in 
the aura of mystery which surrounds travelers. There must be too, 
so I like to fancy, some reciprocity about this. If that tall, dark-eyed, 
sad-looking man, whom I pass on deck, figures in my mind’s eye as a 
pathetic defaulter driven by the discovery of his really innocent en- 
tanglement in some wrongdoing far from his home to repair his ruined 
fortunes, what do I seem to him? He certainly does not know that I 
practise law quietly in the most conservative of American cities, and, 
like Stewart the Writer in “ David Balfour” have for my most exciting 
diversion “‘a turn at the golf on a Saturday at e’en.” Perhaps he looks 
on me as a bold rover with a stormy past, and a probably adventurous 
I future, even now intent on some desperate escapade soon to take shape 
at the diamond mines of the Transvaal. Both of us know very well 
that we are likely to meet people of just that sort. Any one on the ship 
may be coming from the ends of the earth or on his way back, steeped, 
very likely, in the romance of strange lands, uncharted seas and 
lonely islands. 

The above allusion is suggested, I suppose, by the recollection of a 
little, hard-faced rat of a man, with curly hair and a beak of a nose, 
whom I encountered coming home on the Caronia two years ago and 
whom I took at first to be a typical London cockney. We fell into 
conversation one evening in the smoking-room, and he spoke with an 
accent that reeked of the Old Kent Road, dropping and adding “‘h’s” 
and substituting the letter “i” for all his “a’s.”” Then we sat down 
together, and as he talked, the sides of the ship melted away and I 
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was sailing over tropical seas on a cruise among palm-bearing atolls, 
kidnapping natives and carrying them from one island to labor in 
another, amassing great stores of copra, evading warships, and all the 
time burning under the southern sun. If I was not hobnobbing with 
Long John Silver, I was at least getting on very good terms with one 
of his crew. The little Cockney for thirty years had been a trader on a 
wholesale scale among the South'Sea Islands. He knew the Solomons, 
the Fiji, Tonga and Gilbert Islands as I know the streets of my own 
town; and had been active in exploiting them in the old days when 
there was nothing resembling authority which a white man felt bound 
to respect. He spoke modestly of his lawless adventures and seemed 
to be as kindly and well-disposed a little man as ever stole a ship-load 
of helpless cannibals and worked them like a slave-driver. His cabin 
accommodations were the best on the ship. Most of his life had been 
passed among savages and now on this strange journey through civili- 
zation he was anxious, he confided, not to miss anything, and to that 
end was determined to spare no expense. 

The most mysterious individual I ever met on board ship was on the 
Franconia, coming home in 1911. There was a young man of about 
thirty years or so of age who leaped into social prominence in the 
smoking-room on the very first day out, and who retained a position 
of supremacy among its habitués until the ship touched dock. He was 
short, slight, of active figure, had light hair and a tiny light moustache, 
always dressed for dinner, had extremely good manners, and was 
endowed with limitless loquacity. He seemed willing to make the 
acquaintance of any one and every one but soon drifted into compan- 
ionship with some of the more prominent Americans on board. He 
spent his time in playing poker, doing card tricks and telling stories. 
Late every evening he was surrounded by a group of a half dozen or 
more respectable citizens gathered in a corner of the smoking-room 
where he held for hours an enthralled audience with talk of odd experi- 
ences all over the world — swimming a race from one warship to 
another at Samoa, living among the natives in India, and once almost 
perishing of thirst on the Sahara Desert. He reeled off anecdotes 
which showed an intimate knowledge of the secret workings of govern- 
ments and a personal acquaintance with well-known public men of 
many nations. He was traveling alone, and was not accounted for on 
the passenger list, but said his name was Blane. His nationality was 
doubtful as he spoke English, French and German perfectly. No one 
ever discovered what his business was and once only did any one ask 
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him a direct question about it. A prominent man who thought too 
much of himself and his position to risk a snub ordinarily, toward the 
end of the talk one night yielded to curiosity and, looking at the 
enigmatical young man, inquired in an offhand way, “It would be 
interesting to hear what you are doing all over the world. Can’t you 
tell us?” 

The eyes of the young man shut and opened like lightning. I was 
sitting opposite him and when his eyes opened they were narrow slits. 
After a brief instant he laughed gayly and made this remarkable reply, 
“T was just exercising my roller-skates.”” Before offense could be 
taken he launched upon another narrative which at once caught our 
attention. I saw the same narrowing of the eyes on another occasion 
when the effort to maintain an expressionless countenance was even 
more palpable. It was one day when I introduced Blane to a friend of 
mine who had been long in Europe in our diplomatic service. The 
meeting passed without incident, but later my friend told me that he 
remembered having seen the young man in Paris and that he was 
certain he was an international spy in the service of Germany. 
Perhaps. 

Since the war the service personnel of an ocean liner is pretty sure to 
consist of an aggregation of heroes. Most of the stewards wear war 
ribbons and many are seasoned veterans comparable to the soldiers of 
Ceesar’s legions or the “old moustaches”’ of Napoleon. 

It does not encourage self-love to be waited on by heroes. Rever- 
ence and humility, however, are qualities perhaps worth cultivating 
and it helps to teach both. 

One of these heroes, our table-steward on the Pittsburg, going over 
last summer, was a veritable Dickens waiter. Only in England, and 
nowdays only in the remote country districts or occasionally in some 
old-fashioned London hotel, can this type be found. Our table-steward 
was a little above average height, thin, with long white, smooth face, 
brown eyes deeply sunk in his head, and a pointed chin on which was a 
large mole; he wore his few long wisps of brown hair brushed wet and 
smooth across his head, leaving even then a bald expanse which ran 
more than half-way over the top. In one respect he differed from a 
Dickens waiter; he was neat. The brass buttons of his blue jacket were 
always polished, his collar clean, and his black string necktie carefully 
arranged. His smile was as inscrutable as that of Mona Lisa. He was 
a good waiter, but there was a sort of resigned listlessness about him 
that three times a day made my heart ache. Every morning he greeted 
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me with a discreet little attempt at gayety, and listened with head 
cocked on one side as I gave the breakfast order, smiling and hollow- 
eyed. He had been twice on ships torpedoed in the war, twice thrown 
into the water, and once reported lost. The shock had been too much 
for his wife. She had become blind but, it was hoped, might recover. 
She had been better when he left, could see a little, and he was anxious 
to get to Liverpool and learn if the improvement continued. Some- 
thing, he thought perhaps the war, had made his work harder for him. 
“I’m not the man I was,” he said twiddling his fingers and smiling, 
one day when I lingered at breakfast. 

In the course of many voyages one collects a various gallery of 
portraits which it is amusing to take out and look at now and then. 
Rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief; it makes a curious assort- 
ment of people who have vanished like ships that pass in the night. 
Among many others I recall famous playwrights, inarticulate English- 
men, learned professors, professional singers, blind missionaries, big 
cattle men, apotheoses of flapperdom, and retired sea captains. Their 
interest lies, I think, in the recollections which they evoke and there- 
fore must remain for the most part personal. 

There is something better than making new acquaintances, and 
that is the companionship of old friends. On a trans-Atlantic liner one 
sometimes has the good fortune to fall in with such, and comes really 
to know them. I have crossed the ocean with neighbors with whom, 
as I thought, I was intimate, and first learned what manner of folk 
they really were as we sat on deck, and, watching the path of the set- 
ting sun on the water, talked freely and simply, as happens in those 
fortunate intervals when the occasion opens the heart. The protective 
veneer of reserve serviceable in ordinary social intercourse here seems 
impertinent and is cast off. The real individual responds to the call of 
the real individual. Is there another pleasure to equal this? I think 
not. It is so one reaches 


“that blessed mood, 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened; — that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on... .’ 


With the approach to land glorious pictures unfold themselves. 
Out of the empty spaces of the sea a world arises. It is a sight the 
wonder of which repetition cannot make stale. 

Whether the port be Liverpool, Cherbourg or Plymouth, the first 
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land seen has a glamorous freshness and charm. The most beautiful 
route, however, I think, is along the lofty Irish coast. There is else- 
where no green like that which crowns its summit. Nowhere else is the 
approach to land made so visibly magical, so softened and toned into 
enchantment, as by the fairy-like beauty of the Emerald Isle. 

With the approach to land too, the sea becomes full of ships, sailing 
vessels, steam-trawlers, tug-boats, — and the gulls hovering in a 
thick cluster over the ship’s wake form a darting, swooping rear- 
guard escorting it to shore. 

It is so we come at last to port, and as we bring to, alongside the 
landing-stage, the tiny floating world of the ship is linked again with 
the great world of doubts and questionings. We march down the gang- 
plank with regrets certainly, but with a new outlook on life. One can- 
not for seven days “hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn,” without 
feeling that his mind is cleansed and his soul purified. 


“THE PROSPECTS OF FUTURITY” 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


ERTAIN vagaries, yearnings, delusions, superstitions, or what- 
ever they may be, are so deeply implanted in the human mind that 
it seems unable to exist without them. They are morphologically so 
different from rationality we might almost take them to be parasites, 
or a psychical instance of the strange partnership between alien organ- 
isms, once called commensalism, and now known as symbiosis. How- 
ever, as illustrations borrowed from science are not always acceptable, 
and are very rarely helpful to the casual reader, we may make the 
nature of these aberrations clearer if we call them the Wandering Jews 
of thought, for they are undying, ever-recurrent and altogether ill- 
omened. Times change, knowledge spreads, discovery is added to dis- 
covery, truth so fills the world that there is hardly standing room for 
error on the whole planet, when, behold, these Imperishabies unaccount- 
ably turn up again; in spite of the feigned modernity of their habili- 
ments— quaint to be sure, but sufficiently in keeping with the fashion of 
the time to allay suspicion, — under the travesty there is always the 
old Ahasuerus, a thing of darkness and portent. 
One of these invincible delusions, very ancient and very persistent, 
is a belief in the possibility of outwitting Fate; a draught from an 
enchanted fountain, a word from a kindly god, and youth with all its 
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joyous vigor or life in all its fulness was assured forever. But there 
were wise men in those days, too; and many fables were invented to 
restrain credulity: Achilles had his weak point; or Tithonus, disillu- 
sioned, finding that “the strong hours, indignant, work their wills,” 
was forced to ask: 

“Why should a man desire in any way 

To vary from the kindly race of men, 


Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause, as is most meet for all?” 


As magic grew into science, and man’s conceit of himself increased, 
an elixir of his own concocting superseded the generous Fountain of 
Youth; while the Faustian legends tell us what his sophisticated im- 
agination made of the kindly god. Our less picturesque age forces the 
errant Veteran to masquerade in the soberer garb of age-defying se- 
rums, rejuvenating monkey glands, Christian Science, Couéism, or, 
in brief, all that is generically, and perhaps ungraciously, spoken of 
as Quackery. 

Typical of the moment is a lecture delivered in London before the 
Eclectic Club, by Dr. Josiah Oldfield, which must have been considered 
noteworthy, as it was given wide publicity. Taking for his subject 
“The Problem of Old Age in Relation to Dieting,” the Doctor de- 
clared “‘it was quite reasonable to look forward to extending the life of 
the human race so that the majority of people would celebrate their 
hundredth birthday.” 


The cause of old age is the reduction of vitality with increasing deposits of 
waste matter in the system. Fresh meat produces much waste matter of a 
poisonous kind. Carnivorous animals are all short-lived. The value of vita- 
mines, plentifully and suitably supplied, cannot be overestimated; therefore, 
live exclusively on porridge, frumenty, salads, garden vegetables, dried fruits, 
oil, fresh milk, buttermilk, cheese, and onions, and avoid over-eating. 


In view of the menu, a rather superfluous injunction, one would 
think. 

I can understand and even sympathize with the elder dreams of end- 
less youth; but how they must love life, or how they must fear death, 
who would be willing to pay the distinguished Lecturer’s price for 
twenty dubious years of lagging old age! And after all what is this new 
evangel but a pseudo-scientific variant of the eternal gospel of temper- 
ance and moderation? The fight the carnivora have to make for a 
living might account for the prevalence of early dissolution and I am 
not convinced we could prolong their existence by turning them out to 
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graze. Oh, for one hour of the sympathetic and tolerant Dr. 
Watts! 

The Lecturer was courteously indignant when a reporter, through 
carelessness or somnolence, included fish in the list of wonder-working 
comestibles: 


I note that, by an excusable error, you have made me say that I advise the 
use of “‘fish.”” The experience of the centuries is against this. The best vitality 
is obtained from the living products of the vegetable world, and not from dead 


bodies. 


Granted if you like, caro Dottore, but on what grounds, then, do you 
object to a raw oyster with a squeeze of lemon juice? And permit me, 
with the audacity of a layman, to suggest that if man had not been 
omnivorous he would never have inherited the earth; he would have 
been obliged to confine his migrations to those regions where his par- 
ticular pasturage flourished. 

Another uneasy Wanderer is the belief that it is possible to establish 
an ideal and perfect state of society here on earth. According to some 
of the sages, man had only to return to the conditions of innocence and 
simplicity which prevailed during the reign of Saturn, in order to re- 
store the Golden Age of happiness and tranquility; others looked for- 
ward to a time when wisdom and experience would help him to subdue 
passion, eschew evil, follow reason, create for himself an Utopian para- 
dise, and bring about the Millennium. Rousseau was the latest and 
most influential apostle of an Age of Innocence. It is rather late in the 
day to discuss his theories which were confuted long ago; but as one of 
his tenets, in a modified form, still has its adherents, and is in flagrant 
contrast with all we know of the nature of man, we may consider it for 
a moment. Attacking the artificial inequalities of society — property, 
in short — Rousseau assumed that in the “State of Nature,” “land was 
so plentiful that no one thought of appropriating it as his own.”’ Now, 
the institution of property and the sense of proprietorship are not pe- 
culiar to man, they are common to the whole animal kingdom. Beasts 
have their lairs, birds their nesting and feeding grounds, bees their 
hives and ants their hills, which they all defend to the death against 
any intruder even of their own species. No matter how plentiful land 
might be, and disregarding the fact that one tract would differ from 
another in desirability, the most primitive man would soon perceive 
that the work he had expended upon his plot made it more productive 
than the virgin soil, and he would have very little inclination to aban- 
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don or relinquish it. We should expect him to develop very early a 
sense of values, as, in fact we know he did. 

It is one of life’s tragedies that those who would “cleanse the foul 
body of the infected world” never study History, — not the jejune 
record of dates and dynasties, but History conceived as a revelation of 
human nature in the mass, as Biography should be an exposition of 
human nature made manifest in the individual. What has man at- 
tempted to do: what correspondence between his plan and the poten- 
tialities of his own nature brought about success; what incongruities in 
the one and what limitations in the other led to failure? By under- 
standing why he succeeded and why he failed we should, at least, learn 
what to avoid, for ’tis in themselves that men are thus or thus. 

Anthropology and Darwinism have dispelled the dreams of a by- 
gone Golden Age, and modern visionaries busy themselves devising 
Utopias of a Socialistic character. As they attribute most of our im- 
perfections and woes to Capitalism, we may profitably ask ourselves 
how the iniquitous system came into existence. Little is to be gained 
in this connection by studying the social structure of the so-called 
primitive races who have survived, because these are only sluggish 
back waters that tell us nothing of the great stream of human progress, 
the course of which has been determined by two forces, Capital and 
its later concomitant Credit. Agriculture is the basis of the economic 
fabric. The measure of meal a man reserved to carry him over from 
one harvest to another was Capital in embryo. For a multitude of 
reasons, personal or fortuitous, some men must have been more suc- 
cessful than others, and he whose measure was large enough could 
maintain the less fortunate while they worked for him during the win- 
ter making his weapons, his clothes and his tools. It was only when 
the food supply became abundant and certain that the division of 
labor was possible and industry arose. Very gradually, however, did 
man learn to use his surplus to advantage, and his progress through 
the “dilatory epochs” that were Henry Adams’s pet abomination, 
was consequently slow; but when he discovered the possibilities of 
Credit, he went forward by leaps and bounds. By means of it, new 
worlds were ploughed and sown to feed the toiling millions who were 
ready to do his will, and modern Industrialism was evolved. 

A Socialist member of Parliament, supporting a resolution for “‘the 
gradual suppression of the Capitalist system,” told the House that 


By far the greatest time that man has been upon this globe, he has lived, not 
under a system of private enterprise, not under Capitalism, but under the 
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system of tribal communism, and it is well worth while to remember that most 
of the great inventions that have been the basis of our machinery and our mod- 
ern discoveries were invented by men who lived together in tribes. 


We may accept the statement gratefully, because, like many an- 
other Socialist argument, it defeats its purpose. In the first place, if it 
be true, in that state man evidently made much slower progress than 
under Capitalism, and, in the second place, he abandoned Commu- 
nism for reasons that must have been substantial and conclusive, for 
whenever he has attempted to restore the system, the attempt has 
been a disastrous failure. 

I think we may take it, therefore, that throughout this long period 
culminating in what we call Civilization, the right of the individual to 
possess whatever he might lawfully acquire — the institution of pro- 
perty — has been recognized even when it has been least respected. 
It is inherent in every stable social system that has ever been devised. 
Wars of conquest, tyranny, spoliation, Feudalism, slavery itself 
acknowledged it in the rugged formula: “he may take who has the 
power and he may keep who can.”’ What we call Law seeks to establish 
it in justice and equality. Many ages have gone to make us what we 
are: the instincts and interests, the customs and traditions of every 
human being in the civilized world are the outcome of the Capitalist 
system and are bound up in its preservation. Our virtues and our 
vices are part and parcel of it, and who can say whether it grew out of 
them, or they grew out of it? If the institution of private property is 
responsible for cupidity and selfishness, it has also given birth to gen- 
erosity and gratitude, if it has exposed us to the caprices of fortune, it 
has blessed us with self-reliance and resolution, thrift and enterprise, 
and especially with all that is signified by the family and the home. 
Most of this would be lost if we were to substitute the State for the 
Individual; under Socialism our best qualities would give place to such 
as are engendered and developed in the flock or the herd. One of the 
greatest revolutions in human thought was occasioned by the dis- 
coveries of Copernicus and his confréres; yet so little did it affect our 
daily lives that we still speak of sunrise and sunset and go our ways 
accordingly. If, however, in consequence of these discoveries, it had 
been decreed that man must henceforth walk upon his hands, we know 
that before the race could have adapted itself to the new order, most 
of it would have perished. Nevertheless, figuratively speaking, this is 
what Socialism asks us to attempt; — for it should be remembered, 
whatever the moderates may say to the contrary, that Socialism, put 
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into practice, must logically merge into Communism, precisely as 
Republicanism sinks into Democracy. 

Ethics — the science of morals — is as old as Society itself. Although 
the greatest literature of the world is largely concerned with the retri- 
bution attending any violation of the moral law, History, ancient and 
modern, is for the most part a collection of biographies of great and 
chartered criminals. The more sober and intelligent Socialists feel that 
a successful application of their theories depends upon a wide-spread 
change of heart, a universal Regeneration. If the Church, armed with 
divine authority and fortified by all-prevailing faith, has not been able 
in two thousand years to enforce this doctrine (and the Intelligentisa 
tell us she has failed to do so) is it likely that the Socialistic leaders 
will be able to impose it with no higher sanction than their own neces- 
sity? Despite the thunders of Sinai, the Ten Commandments have 
been more generally approved than obeyed. What revolution has 
ever changed the individualistic — the self-asserting, self-seeking, 
self-indulgent soul of man? 

Certainly, if we could do with this world of ours according to our 
heart’s desire “what a heaven on earth we’d make it”’! It is regrettable 
that the heart’s desire of these reconstructors has so little uniformity; 
no two of them want the same thing. Not long ago the Patmian 
prophet of the movement, Mr. H. G. Wells, was vouchsafed a vision of 
the New Jerusalem. It has many of the old familiar features of an 
Arcadia of pipes and capers; everybody is to be virtuous and happy, 
enlightened and contented; or, in other words, totally different from 
any biped of our acquaintance. There are to be no laws; mechan- 
ical contrivances have abolished labor; every one is to do as he 
pleases after serving the Commonwealth by working lightly and 
leisurely at the craft of his choice. Science has eliminated disease 
and innumerable other ills including lunatics (unhappily boors and 
bores seem to have been overlooked). Now, it goes without saying, 
when there are no laws there are no criminals (the Anarchist doctrine), 
for without a law there cannot be a lawbreaker; but that does not alter 
the fact that the laws are the consequence, not the cause, of our evil 
propensities. This Wellsian Utopia is founded upon Education (“the 
best schools and the best teachers for everybody”’), rather rashly, un- 
less it was preceded by eugenical elimination carried out on a stupend- 
ous scale, for any one who has read the scheme of universal education 
already propounded by this versatile author knows that not one per- 
son in ten thousand, as the world now goes, is qualified to pursue it. 
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According to Mr. G. B. Shaw if we all worked for two hours a day 
Society would have all it needs. Commenting on a play, “R.U.R.” 
which has provoked discussion in London, he said with his customary 
directness: 


Tell me that it is the Government’s business to make me happy and I say: 
“Damn the Government’s impudence. That is Robotism! I want to find my 
own happiness. What we should all be aiming at is a distribution of the slav- 
ery of nature. Let me be a ‘Robot’ for two hours a day, but for the rest of the 
day let me be Bernard Shaw (!). For those two hours of ‘Robotism’ give me a 
mechanical job, so that while I am turning the wheel I can think about the 
next play I am going to write. People who have nothing more to do than to 
think about their own happiness are completely miserable. Men engaged in 
mechanical occupations keep their minds in virginal innocence.” 


Only Mr. Shaw could have made that last discovery. 

But stop a moment. In an ideal state, a citizen could not justly be 
allowed to use his leisure and his talents to his own advantage. Our 
modest dramatist might write plays, but the “joy of the working” 
would be his only recompense, and it is impossible to say whether or 
not he would deem so intangible a reward a sufficient incentive to ex- 
ertion. And, moreover, what on earth would he find to write about? 
for I can think of no one who should be able to join more lustily than 
he in the refrain of the old song: 

“Oh, don’t the days seem dark and long 
When everything’s right and nothing goes wrong, 
And isn’t your life extremely flat 
With nothing whatever to grumble at!” 


While the Utopia builders are extraordinarily felicitous in spots they 
have a tantalizing habit of ignoring “the trifles that make up life.” 
When I read their inventions, absurd — though not altogether 
irrelevant — questions always obtrude themselves: Since our own 
obscurity is easier to bear than the suspicious prominence of our 
neighbor, and as we are not so anxious to have more ourselves as to 
prevent others from having more than we have; — are all the houses to 
be corner-houses and if not, who are to occupy the middle ranges, and 
why? Admitting that Science may succeed in “reducing the more 
tedious fatigues of the world to a negligible minimum,” there must re- 
main a modicum of unpleasant labor — usually called “the dirty 
work’’— that no one will undertake of his own choice; how can it be 
allotted without creating discontent? If the State takes charge 
of the children, if dress becomes a uniform, or less, and if there 
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are no politics, — how are the women to amuse themselves? But 
there must be politics. Human aptitudes will vary even in the 
most perfect of worlds; therefore the Governors or Inspectors who are 
indispensable (if only to see that every one conscientiously does as he 
pleases) can hardly be chosen by lot, nor is it possible for all the citi- 
zens to take turns; we must suppose they are elected. Alas! we know 
what that means. Election promises, little acts of favoritism towards 
zealous supporters, then suspicion, envy, injured vanity and the same 
old world comes back again, — indeed it is high time we returned to it. 

In what is otherwise a very sane and instructive review of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb’s book, “‘ The Decay of Capitalist Civilization,’ Mr. 
J. St. Loe Strachey is guilty of a strange injustice. The Webbs tried 
to demonstrate the alleged brutality of the Capitalist System by 
quoting a number of second-rate economic writers of the old school, 
among them a certain Rev. J. Townsend who, under the name, “‘The 
well-wisher of mankind,” once wrote against the Poor Law. Mr. 
Strachey proceeds: 

The reverend gentleman in question appears to have perpetrated a sancti- 
monious eulogy on the beauty and utility of poverty, which is so humorous 
that we cannot resist putting it before our readers. He seems to have declared 
that the poor are improvident and multiply rapidly in order “that there may 
always be some to fulfil the most servile, the most sordid and the most ignoble 
offices in the community. The stock of human happiness is thereby much in- 
creased, whilst the more delicate are not only relieved from drudgery . . . but 
are left without interruption to pursue those callings which are suited to their 
various dispositions.” Mr. Townsend, we are told, was the rector of Pewsey, 
Wilts, and chaplain of Jean, Dowager Duchess of Atholl. It is clear in any case 
that he was the original of Mr. Collins. Miss Austen saw him no doubt in one 
of her visits to Wiltshire, put a pin through him, and stuck him on her im- 
mortal page. 


As far as I can see, Mr. Townsend’s resemblance to Mr. Collins 
consists solely in the fortunate possession of a titled patroness, and I 
can find nothing reprehensibly or ludicrously sanctimonious in his 
“eulogy.”’ The worthy divine, according to the philosophy of his 


time, — the philosophy of final causes that could discover a special 
providence in the phenomenon of great rivers always flowing by great 
cities, — was endeavoring to justify the ways of God to man. He 
may have taken more upon himself than our humbler submission ap- 
proves; but whatever we may think of his methods or his reasoning, the 
underlying problem is exactly as he stated it. Whatever the purpose 
behind it all may be, a large majority of the human race are destined 
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by God, or Nature, or the freak of Chance, to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, and they are mentally and morally incapable of 
being anything else. The kind-hearted, well-meaning people who are 
striving to educate them promiscuously, lift them up indiscriminately, 
and make them generally fit for better things, are simply wasting their 
own time and (incidentally) other people’s money. Even the optimistic 
and vaticinal Mr. Philip Snowden — one of the glories of English 
Socialism — has considered it necessary to warn his followers that 
““most men in any Social System will have to be content to belong to 
the rank and file of industry.”” Undoubtedly: but we may be certain 
the gentlemen who are most eager for a riew alignment have an eye 
upon the positions a few paces to the front, and the rank and file would 
speedily discover that the knapsack weighed the same, whatever flag 
they followed. After all, he may have been wise, not to say forward- 
looking, who advised us to be content with the ills we have, as change 
and improvement are not always synonymous. 

But it is not the “rank and file of industry” who trouble this world 
of ours, reorganize it as we may; it is the camp-followers, the true 
proletariat (the “‘breeders,” to give the word its real meaning), who 
swarm in their useless or unabsorbable millions under a system in- 
geniously devised to destroy their wizened moral fibre by relieving 
them of the responsibilities of parenthood, and who are an ever in- 
creasing menace now that we have given them political power pro- 
portionate to their numbers. Nature may be wildly prodigal, but 
there is method in her madness; if she pours forth lavishly, it is only 
that she may have a greater variety of choice; whatever is unfitted to 
her purpose she ruthlessly sweeps aside. Those who are wiser than 
she, would change all that. 

Possibly man is not evolving rapidly enough to adapt himself to 
the vastly varying conditions his own ingenuity is forever creating, and 
the present restless desire for change — Reform on the one hand and 
Revolution on the other — is a morbid, neurotic symptom due to en- 
vironmental strain. Where we should expect the coherence of reason, 
we generally find the inconsequence of fever. At an international 
conference on Child Welfare held in London a few months ago, Sir 
Bruce Bruce-Porter (among others) unconsciously revealed the mental 
confusion of sentimental philanthropy: 


The child born unfit had been and was a parasite living on other people. In 
a civilized country the population must be kept either by the workshop or the 
workhouse. If they wanted to produce a fit population they must begin with 
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the mother. The parental conditions must be the first concern. .. . If we 
allowed the present rate of production of unfits to continue the time must 
inevitably arrive when they would outnumber the fit. Our wonderful country 
would be possessed by a people unable to hold its own in the struggle for 
existence and it would go down just as surely as had other great nations in 
the past when they ceased to be virile. 


So far, no statement of the case could be less exceptionable, but 
Sir Bruce declines or dreads to recognize its logical implications, and 
continues on a very different note: 

In 1918 the deaths of children before birth were 100,000 in this country 
alone; 60,000 or more died béfore completing their first year; and more than 
93,000 before the age of five. Dr. Newman showed that in 1917 more than a 
million children in England were, through physical or mental unfitness, un- 
able to take advantage of the Educational advantages provided for them. 
Money spent on improving the health of the child would be saved over and 
over again at a later stage of the child’s existence. If the mother was able to 
feed her child as nature intended, that alone would save many thousands of 
lives. No civilized community should allow any child to die of a preventable 
disease, and the early detection of disease was most important. 

Although I may seem insensible to the noble motives actuating those 
who would thus relieve human suffering and benefit their fellows, and 
may even run the risk of being classed with Herod of Jewry, I main- 
tain that in this instance Nature is more merciful than man. England 
is already overpopulated, and only one fate — the saddest — could 
await ninety-nine per cent of those poor innocents had they survived. 

All such measures only serve to increase the evils they seek to al- 
leviate, for they treat the disease on the surface and not at its source. 
As long as we release these elementary men and women from their 
natural and social obligations to their offspring, so long will they in- 
dulge their passions in light-hearted incontinence. What the philan- 
thropists leave unfinished the politicians are at pains to complete. 
In his earlier days, when he fixed his gaze on the world as it is likely to 
be, rather than on a world as he would like it to be, Mr. H. G. Wells 
drew a macabre picture of a cultured little people, timid and gentle, 
who lived an idyllic life among sun-bathed fields of flowers, only to be 
preyed upon at night by a hideous race who issued from vast, mysteri- 
ously lighted halls underground where they spent their days in strange 
labors. He thought he saw the vision a long way off; it is materializing 
before our very eyes. The fierce underworld, through doles, exemptions 
and bribes, battens on the gentler upperworld and must infallibly ex- 
haust and overwhelm it. 
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What is the real prospect of futurity? The International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, established to carry on researches into the 
production and consumption of all crops, has recently published some 
very interesting figures to show that “bread consumption is increas- 
ingly outpacing the production of wheat.” For reasons either physical 
or economic, twenty of the principal countries of the world, exclusive 
of Canada, the United States, India and the Argentine (and, of course, 
for the time being, Russia), consume twice as much wheat as they are 
able to grow, while the increase of population in the great wheat- 
raising countries is rapidly reducing the surplus available for export. 
When Malthus provoked ridicule and reprobation by his startling 
theories, the resources of our globe seemed unbounded; now we may 
say we know the acreage and possible productivity of every corner of 
it. Using data thus provided and others dealing with population, seri- 
ous statisticians have lately demonstrated that, if population con- 
tinues to increase at the present rate, the limit of our food producing 
capacity will be reached in 170 years. It is only necessary to glance 
back an equal length of time to be convinced that the forecast is not 
fantastical and that no possible error will change its significance. Can 
the most vivid imagination realize the consequences of the failure of a 
single harvest? Verily Nature would then come into her own again — 
the fittest alone could survive —and even philanthropists would 
recognize the necessity of tempering humanity with prudence. It is a 
dreary outlook for the great-great-grandchildren of those who are born 
to-day. But as Rasselas says: “Let us cease to consider what per- 
haps may: never happen, and what, when it shall happen, will laugh 
at human speculation.” Ere a worse thing befall, some careless or fool- 
hardy scientist, experimenting with an atom, may blow us all to star- 
dust. 
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INFRA NUBEM — BENEATH THE FOG 
By ALEXANDER MCcADIE, ’85 
A. LAWRENCE Rotcu PRroressor OF METEOROLOGY 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON spent his honeymoon in a ram- 

shackle cabin near an abandoned quicksilver mine a few miles 
north of Calistaga. Those were happy days and in reading “Silverado 
Squatters”’ one shares with him his lightness of heart and hopefulness. 
In fancy we breathe with him the air of the Napa Valley and see on 
the northern horizon the brown, lava-tinted slopes of Mt. Saint 
Helena, a noble mountain named by the Russians after a favorite 
princess. 

A lover of the sea as became the son of a father who built light- 
houses on the stern Scottish Coast, Stevenson was nevertheless in 
essence a Highlander, a lover of the hills; and this love comes out 
clearly in that bit of exquisite prose which describes a starlight ride 
through the foothills. 

As he wandered on the western rim of our country, he reacted 
quickly to the beauty of his surroundings; and in no way was this 
better shown than in his description of one never-to-be-forgotten 
morning when the fog rolled in at Silverado. In two jumps, he was out 
of bed and on the rickety piazza, his soul swelling with delight at the 
sight below him. 

“Far away,” he says, “were hilltops like little islands.. Nearer, a 
smoky surf beat about the foot of precipices and poured into all the 
coves of these rough mountains. The color of that fog ocean was a 
thing never to be forgotten. For an instant among the Hebrides and 
just about sundown, I have seen something like it on the sea itself. 
But the white was not so opaline nor was there what surprisingly 
increased the effect, that breathless crystal moaning among the weeds 
or lisping on the sands; but that vast ocean of fog lay in a trance of 
silence, nor did the sweet. air of the morning tremble with a sound.” 

He, as all those who dwell where mountains reach down unto the 
sea, saw the fog from above; so different from its appearance when seen 
from below, as indeed most of us see it. 


Turn now from the valleys of California to the cockpit of Europe, 
northern France from Ardennes to the fields of Flanders. The scene is 
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set for the first week of May, 1917. There is no need of reminding the 
people of this generation what was happening then along the battle 
front. The story is given in outline by the Communiqués or official 
reports. But these are so astonishingly lacking in real information, 
that one might infer an ulterior purpose to baffle a very natural curi- 
osity of the public regarding the war’s progress. For May 7th the 
Communiqué reads, “The enemy’s artillery was active in all sections. 
Our guns replied vigorously.” 

That was all — a report laconic enough to suit the most exacting 
censor. Yet in fact, from Loos to Fresnoy and miles beyond in either 
direction, a thousand guns and more were roaring; and far as the eye 
could see, the air was thick with whining shells. High explosives were 
tearing gaps in the trenches and the awful din and devilishness were 
not surpassed at any time during the war. Two armies, a million men 
on either side, were at grips; and neither seemed able to force the other 
back. 

The week had been one of typical May weather for that section. A 
full moon lit up the terrain on the night of the 6th; and star shells 
were hardly needed; but on the next night, heavy scud clouds driven 
by a rising northeast wind, foretold the storm center not far to the 
south and heading in from the Atlantic. The rain came quickly and 
as it fell cooled the heated cannon. 

But there was no rest for the artillery that night. Battery chal- 
lenged battery in belching forth fire. Heavy long-range guns sought 
targets beyond the intervening ridges. Nearer the front, shrapnel 
drenched the space between the lines. A hail of iron mingled with the 
rain; and the thunders of heaven were inaudible in the more murderous 
thunders of the guns. Incessantly spurts of flame stabbed the dark- 
ness, and with each flash somewhere a screaming shell sought the 
hiding-place of men, crouching in terror, waiting, wondering if in 
another moment their own bodies would be torn to fragments. 

It was war, not magnificent but horrible. No inferno of poet’s pen 
could ever tell it; and as the dark hours slowly passed, rampant death 
and triumphant destruction claimed the world as their own. It was 
modern war, the culmination of devastation and frightfulness. 

For a while it was hard to distinguish between the glow of the dawn 
and the far-flung flames, but as the light increased and the rain ended, 
there stole along the battle front a faint enveloping mist. Surely this 
would not be of much consequence! It could not halt the duel to the 
death between these great hosts! But nearer it crept and ever denser 
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grew, and slowly, silently, rose as a white wall between the contending 
armies. The growling of the great guns died away; the shells no longer 
whistled; and the small guns ceased firing. 

Upon man’s instruments of destruction Nature gently laid a 
restraining hand. “Thus far and no farther.” Along a battle front of 
fifty miles the tumult gradually quelled. Men gazed and wondered; 
and then turned to rest and throw their wearied bodies prone on 
Mother Earth. 

This veil not wrought by human hands, resting so lightly on the 
iron throats, countermanded and set at naught all orders from head- 
quarters. 

The fog made harmless the wilfulness of men. Mute but masterful 
it prevailed over friend and foe; and where one short hour ago, the 
clamor of all Hell split the ear, was now the quiet of a summer morning; 
and Peace, blessed Peace. 


MONEY ! 
By LOGAN G. McPHERSON 


} ine reason for this book is focussed in the following statement in 

the first chapter: “‘Our modern economic life is founded on money, 
Our whole industrial order is based on production of goods for sale at a 
money profit.”’ It is insisted that “‘the rdle that money plays in the 
world’s work . . . has not been adequately dealt with.” 

The authors state that “the term ‘money’ is always used as syn- 
onymous with ‘circulating purchasing power’ and always includes 
both currency and bank credit.” There is an ultimate distinction be- 
tween money in the form of currency and money in the form of credit 
entries on the books of banks which the authors do not point out. The 
lack of perception of this distinction has involved economic discussion 
in confusion. This ultimate distinction is that currency is a concrete 
intermediary or a symbol of a concrete intermediary received in pay- 
ment for that which is sold and paid for that which is bought, while 
credit and debit entries on the books of banks are to a greater degree 
symbols from the standpoint of buying and selling of that which is sold 
and bought. 

Through a long evolution man has passed from barter, the direct 


1 Money, by William Trufant Foster, ’01, and Waddill Catchings, ’01. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, for the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research. 
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trading of things for things, through money in the form of a concrete 
intermediary by means of which things sold pay for things bought, 
through bank cheques and government notes to the transfer of entries 
on the books of banks, by means of which things bought pay for things 
sold without the intervention of a concrete intermediary. As in all 
evolution each step blends and merges into that which succeeds it, so 
in this evolution the symbols developed in the second stage are at first 
of the concrete intermediary. Then they become symbols in greater 
degree of things sold and bought. The final stage of this evolution is a 
developed and elaborate system of barter. 

The authors point out “The vastness of the difficulties of produc- 
tion under a barter economy.” They extol the use of money for its 
convenience in serving purposes impossible for direct barter to serve. 
These purposes are served not only by money in the form of a concrete 
intermediary. They are also served by bank notes and government 
notes; by cheques, drafts and bank entries. 

The authors develop that money is inadequate as a standard of value 
or a standard of deferred value, that “gold itself is unstable in ex- 
change value,” that “‘a gold basis evidently does not stabilize the pur- 
chasing power of the superstructure of paper certificates and bank 
credit.” 

They use “inflation” to denote any increase in the volume of money 
that is accompanied by a rise in the general price level and “deflation” 
as any reduction in the volume of money that is accompanied by a fall 
in the general price level. Herein is clearly indicated the distinction 
between fluctuations in respective prices in which there may coinci- 
dentally be increases and decreases, and fluctuations in prices in gen- 
eral, a general rise or a general fall. Evidently fluctuations in re- 
spective prices mean changes in the relations between things sold and 
bought, while fluctuations in prices in general mean changes in the re- 
lation between things sold and bought and the intermediary by means 
of which they are sold and bought. 

It is stated that “the economic function of price is to bring about 
the production and distribution of goods.’’ No reference is made to 
the effect of the relation between the cost of production and that 
which is obtained from the sale of the product. 

It is stated that “the one meaningful characteristic of trade by 
barter is that the demand for goods always equals the supply of goods.” 
Does it? In the times when exchanges were effected by barter the sup- 
ply of things bartered by one party to a transaction was balanced by 
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the supply of things bartered by the other party to the transaction. Is 
there any evidence that even then there may not have been times 
when one had things he wanted to barter but might have been unable 
to find another who had things he was willing to barter for them? 
What is the difference between such a condition as this and that of the 
producer of to-day unable to sell all the stock he has produced? Money 
and credit entries to be sure are “‘suspended purchasing power,” such 
as could not have existed in the time of direct barter, but inasmuch as 
money and bank credits enable the acquirement of things in the future 
in payment for things sold in the past they do not obliterate, they 
develop barter. This does not mean that things for which there is no 
sale at present may also not find sale in the future. 

It is stated incontrovertibly that the use of money gives greater 
freedom of choice as to the time and the place where purchases will be 
made and that which will be purchased. It may be that “money is al- 
ways a means of deferring and sometimes a means of defeating the 
completion of an exchange of goods for goods.” It is also quite true 
that the extending use of money facilitates selling and buying in large 
volumes and through longer periods. 

Throughout the book there is abundant recognition of the defects of 
the present economic organization, of unemployment, of lack of rela- 
tion, of respects in which it falls short of serving “its one particular 
purpose, the production and distribution of goods.”’ The authors de- 
clare that dominant among the chief factors in business fluctuations is 
money. Their last paragraph begins, “The problem can be solved.” 
They do not point out that the path toward the solution is time and 
again indicated in the book itself. 

Page 114. “It may yet be possible to attain a nearly perfect mone- 
tary system by making changes in the volume of money depend solely 
and promptly upon changes in the volume of trade.” 

Page 119. “Here is the gist of the matter. Money will buy what- 
ever is produced — not a particle more by any trick of alchemy or 
legislation or finance.” 

Page 121. “The annual production of gold bears no relation to the 
changing monetary needs of the world.” 

Page 210. “Prices serve their purposes when they are in the right 
relation to the productive capacity of the country on the one hand and 
to the money in circulation on the other hand.” 

Page 228. ‘“‘Money ... can be increased suddenly and at the will of 
governments, and without any reference whatever to changes in the 
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supply side of the equation. Every country that has adopted any form 
of money has experienced, sooner or later, an increase in the volume of 
money which has had no necessary relation to changes in the quantity 
of goods on hand, or to movements of the price level, or to the rate of 
increase of production of goods, or to the time of the appearance of the 
goods on the markets, or to changes in the relative amounts of money 
used for the purchase of finished goods and for other purposes. In 
short, the volume of money often changes without reference to changes 
in the volume of work to be performed by money; demand changes re- 
gardless of supply.” 

Page 239. “Even some of the world’s most noted economists appear 
to have overlooked the fact that the perfect barter balancing of supply 
and demand is upset, under all monetary systems, by changes in the 
volume of money that have no necessary relation to changes in the 
volume of goods.” 

Page 284. ‘‘Standards of living depend on sustained production.” 

Page 365. “These extreme fluctuations in general business activity 
are themselves due chiefly to fluctuations in the volume of currency 
and bank credit which have taken place without reference to changing 
trade needs.” 

These quotations clearly point to the foremost desideratum that 
changes in the volume of money should depend solely and promptly 
upon changes in the volume of trade. 

When that which serves as money is a concrete thing produced as 
are other concrete things it obviously is impossible to adjust the volume 
of money in exact accordance with the needs of industry and commerce. 
The volume in which the concrete substance is produced will be used 
as money in the future. It will be paid and received in the buying and 
selling of the future. The relation in the future between the volume of 
money and the volume of business cannot be predicted. The result is 
that measures of the concrete intermediary exchange for measures of 
other things produced, bought and sold in accordance with the rela- 
tions between the supply of and the demand for the concrete inter- 
mediary in effecting exchanges. When the volume of transactions is 
large in relation to the volume of money, prices expressed in terms of 
the intermediary are low because more of other things is paid to ob- 
tain a specified measure of money. When the volume of transactions 
is small in relation to the volume of money, prices expressed in terms of 
the concrete intermediary are high because a specified measure of 
money can be obtained for smaller measures of other things. This was 
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the condition throughout the period when beads, shells, cattle, tobacco 
and all sorts of things at one time and another and at one place and 
another were used as money. It was the condition when coins of gold 
and silver constituted money. 

In the United States the dollar is the unit of exchange. A gold dollar 
consists of 25.8 grains of fine gold. A bank note or a government note 
specifying a certain number of dollars promises that number of times 
25.8 grains of fine gold. When a bank note or government note is paid 
for things bought and received for things sold, it symbolizes not only 
that number of times 25.8 grains of fine gold but it also symbolizes 
measures of things sold for which it is given in payment and measures 
of things bought for which it is received in payment. When a cheque 
or a draft specifies a certain number of dollars it promises that number 
of times 25.8 grains of fine gold. When it is paid for things bought or 
received for things sold it promises not only that number of times 25.8 
grains of fine gold, but it also symbolizes that number of dollars repre- 
sented by measures of things sold for which it is received in payment 
and measures of things bought for which it is given in payment. When 
an entry to credit is made on the books of a bank of a number of dol- 
lars specified by a cheque or draft received in payment for things sold, 
the entry symbolizes that number of times 25.8 grains of fine gold and 
it symbolizes that number of dollars represented by measures of the 
things sold. When an entry to debit is made on the books of a bank of 
the number of dollars specified by a cheque or a draft given in payment 
for things bought, the entry symbolizes not only that number of times 
25.8 grains of fine gold but it also symbolizes that number of dollars 
represented by measures of the things bought. 

If entry were made on the books of a bank only after a sale and in 
the number of units of exchange paid and received, the entries would 
always symbolize things sold and bought. They would not symbolize 
the concrete intermediary of exchange except to the extent that a con- 
crete intermediary might be demanded by those who are unwilling or 
found it inconvenient to accept a bank entry, or instrument upon 
which that entry were based, without other evidence of payment. In 
such a case a measure of a concrete intermediary could be transferred 
by means of cheque or draft, just as any other concrete thing can be 
transferred by means of cheque or draft. Gold and silver are so trans- 
ferred now. 

If entries were so made only in case of actual sales there never could 
be entries to the credit of any person except those represented from 
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the standpoint of selling and buying by things sold by him; there never 
could be more of entries to the debit of any person than represented 
from the standpoint of selling and buying by things bought by him. 
In the aggregate there could not be more entries to credit than repre- 
sented by the things sold by all persons or of entries to debit than rep- 
resented by things bought. 

In the words of Messrs. Foster and Catchings: “Here is the gist of 
the matter.” Selling and buying mean exchange. Every transaction is 
both a purchase and a sale. Each party sells that with which he parts 
and buys that which he receives. Things sold have the ratio of ex- 
change of that received in payment for them. Things bought have the 
ratio of exchange of that given in payment for them. Measures of 
things sold have the ratio of exchange of measures of things bought. 
The greater the variety of things sold and bought the greater is the 
number of kinds of things which have the ratio of exchange of things of 
other kinds. The greater the volumes in which things of different 
kinds are sold and bought the greater is the number of measures of 
things of respective kinds which have the ratio of exchange of meas- 
ures of things of other kinds. The smaller the supply of things of a par- 
ticular kind in relation to the demand for them and in relation to the 
supply and demand for things of other kinds, the greater the measures 
of other things for which a measure of things of that kind will exchange, 
for which it will have the ratio of exchange. The larger the supply 
of things of a particular kind in relation to the demand for them and 
in relation to the supply of and demand for things of other kinds, the 
smaller the measures of other things for which a measure of things 
of that kind will exchange, for which it will have the ratio of exchange. 

It is so with things used and consumed by the individual and the 
family, with things utilized in producing things so used and consumed, 
and it is so also with the concrete intermediary of exchange known as 
money. When the supply of things of a given kind suddenly and radi- 
cally rises or falls in relation to the demand for them and in relation to 
the supply of and demand for things of other kinds, there is a violent 
dislocation of the ratio in which things of that kind exchange for 
things of other kinds. The greater the variety of things for which 
things of a given kind exchange, the more widespread is the disloca- 
tion. Inasmuch as things of all kinds are exchanged for money and 
money is exchanged for things of all kinds, it follows that when there is 
a sudden and radical rise or fall in the supply of money in relation to 
the demand for it, that is in relation to the supply of things for which 
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it is exchanged, and in relation to the number of transactions it is de- 
sired to effect, there is a widespread and general disturbance in the 
ratios of exchange between money and the things for which money is 
paid and in payment for which it is received. That is, there is a wide- 
spread and general disturbance in prices. 

Price indicates the ratio of exchange of measures of things of any 
particular kind to measures of things of other kinds. Price is expressed 
in terms of the unit of exchange, in the United States in terms of the 
dollar. Things of all kinds which are sold and bought have the ratio of 
exchange of dollars. A measure of things of one kind sold and bought 
has the ratio of exchange of a certain number of dollars. A measure of 
things of another kind sold and bought has the ratio of exchange of a 
certain number of dollars. The dollar is the unit of exchange in terms 
of which is expressed the ratio of exchange of things of each kind, in 
which is expressed the ratio of exchange of things of all kinds. 

The “unit of exchange” is not an unchanging measure of any con- 
crete thing. The weight of a gold dollar is subject to change. The num- 
ber of grains of fine gold in a gold dollar has undergone change. If the 
unit of exchange be considered to be a specified measure of a concrete 
thing which serves as the intermediary of exchange it is that measure 
of that thing which constitutes a dollar. By the same reasoning a 
measure of a thing of another kind for which that measure of the thing 
used as an intermediary is exchanged constitutes a dollar. That is, the 
measure of any thing having the ratio of exchange of one dollar may be 
designated as “‘one dollar.” 

Not only are concrete things exchanged for concrete things but they 
are also exchanged for effort applied in the production of concrete 
things. Concrete things are exchanged for personal service and per- 
sonal service is exchanged for personal service. All effort whether ap- 
plied in the production of concrete things or in personal service em- 
anates from the body and brain of human beings. Soon or late all dol- 
lars paid and received for the application of human effort are paid and 
received for the concrete things which are used and consumed in main- 
taining human existence in all its phases or are utilized in the produc- 
tion of such things. The basis of the unit of exchange, the basis of the 
dollar is in the concrete things which are used and consumed in minis- 
tering to human wants. 

Money is not used and consumed in the sense that it directly min- 
isters to human wants. It is, in a sense, used and consumed by the in- 
dividual and the family in that it is paid for that which directly min- 
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isters to human wants. The relation between that which directly min- 
isters to human wants and the human wants to which it ministers, and 
the inter-relations between all the things that minister to human wants 
ought not to be disturbed by fluctuations in the supply of and demand 
for that by means of which things that so minister are exchanged. 

Obviously disturbance due to this cause could be avoided if the unit 
of exchange symbolized things sold and bought which directly minister 
to human wants and not an intermediary of exchange which does not 
so minister. The evolution of money and banking has tended to this 
end. Further approach to this end will be attained by further evolu- 
tion, not by revolution. It is not any particular substance, not even 
gold, which is and which can be made the ultimate basis of the unit of 
exchange. That ultimate basis is in the relations and inter-relations 
between things sold and bought. 

When, for example, a farmer has sold wheat at so much a bushel he 
receives a cheque for so many dollars which he deposits in a bank. The 
wheat which he has sold has the ratio of exchange of the things he can 
buy with that number of dollars. As he makes cheques against the 
entry based on the cheque received the number of dollars to his credit 
diminishes and the measures of his satisfactions increase. 

It is so also throughout all production, buying and selling. Dollars 
to credit indicate the ratio of exchange of things sold; dollars to debit 
indicate the ratio of exchange of things bought. When credits for 
things sold are exhausted by debits incurred for things bought they 
must be replenished by further credits from further sales before debits 
can be incurred for further purchases. A larger or smaller number of 
dollars may be received at one time than at another for a given volume 
of things produced. With dollars so received larger or smaller meas- 
ures of things of respective kinds can be purchased. 

Obviously cheques could not be paid in every transaction. Cur- 
rency which passes from hand to hand without question is necessary in 
the minor transactions of the routine of living. Bank notes, govern- 
ment notes and coins serve this purpose. Obviously there needs to be 
expansion and contraction in credit entries on the books of banks and 
in currency as the volume of business transactions increases or dim- 
inishes. This is in distinction to inflation or deflation which are due to 
increase or decrease in credits and currency that are not in relation to 
increases or decreases in the volume of business transactions. As 
cheques are debited and canceled there is diminution in entries to 
credit. If they are not replenished the volume of credits is diminished. 
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As sales are increased and cheques are received the volume of credits 
increases. As bank notes, government notes and coins are deposited in 
banks and not drawn out, the supply of currency in circulation dimin- 
ishes. As the volume of transactions so increases that additional cur- 
rency is necessary there is the issue of additional notes by the banks 
and additional coins by the government. The Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing Act virtually recognizes that goods sold and bought are the basis 
of currency. 

A principal function of a modern bank is that of discounting prom- 
ises to pay in the future, of advancing credits for utilization before 
credits have been received in payment for sales. It might seem that a 
supply of money or of credits separate and apart from that derived 
from sales would be essential to the performance of this function. The 
truth as stated by Messrs. Foster and Catchings is that “money will 
buy whatever is produced — not a particle more by any trick of al- 
chemy or legislation or finance.”” Moreover, inasmuch as that which is 
sold pays for that which is bought, whatever is produced, nothing else, 
would be the basis for credits in whatever form. When money in the 
form of metals, bullion, Bank notes, government notes or credit en- 
tries on the books of banks is produced in greater volume than that 
derived in payment for sales, there can be the disproportionate ad- 
vance of immediately utilizable credits. Such discounting of the future 
may stimulate production in excess of the demand of the future. When 
this is the case, as it often is, payment is not received wherefrom the 
advances can be reimbursed. If the discounting of promises to pay in 
the future were made only from credits accumulated from sales in the 
past there would be the incentive to greater precaution against the 
unscrupulous and the over-sanguine. This procedure alone would not 
mean that for all debits incurred in production, compensatory credits 
would be received from the sale of the products, that it would mean 
the leveling of the flow of debits and credits to the flow of production, 
buying and selling. It would bring more clearly to the light the rela- 
tion which actually and inevitably exists. 

If the ratio of things of respective kinds to the unit of exchange were 
determined solely by inter-relations between the supply of and demand 
for the things which directly minister to human wants and the things 
utilized in their production, the adjustment of price would consist in 
adjustment of supply to demand. If it were endeavored to decree 
that certain measures of things of respective kinds should always be 
sold at the same price, it would come about that when the supply was 
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large in relation to the demand buyers would not have the benefit of 
the lower price that would otherwise ensue; and that when the supply 
was small in relation to the demand sellers would not have the benefit 
of the higher price that would otherwise ensue. In the one case many 
who would purchase things at the lower price would be deprived of 
them because they could not afford to pay the higher price; portions of 
things that could be sold at the lower prices might remain in the pos- 
session of producers and finally have to be destroyed. In the other 
case many who might be willing to pay a higher price in order to ob- 
tain them would be deprived of the things, the supply of which had 
diminished. “Stabilization of the dollar” in the sense of the same 
measures of things continuously being bought and sold for the same 
number of dollars is not to be desired. The foremost desideratum is 
equilibrium in the production of things which directly minister to 
human wants in accordance with the inter-relations between the sup- 
ply of and demand for such things. Of almost, if not quite, as great 
importance is that efficiency in production which will result in the 
dollars which flow to every person enabling the purchase of increasing 
measures of the things which wholesomely minister to his wants. 

The making and receiving of payments by means of entries on the 
books of banks and the instruments in accordance with which the en- 
tries are transferred obviously demands the utmost integrity and ac- 
curacy. The development has witnessed evils and abuses on the part 
of the crafty and unscrupulous and the over-sanguine. It is also quite 
true that that development has brought about such integrity on the 
part of those who make and receive cheques and drafts, and such in- 
tegrity and accuracy on the part of the banks and of all those in their 
service that cases of dereliction have become negligible. 

The full attainment of the utmost desideratum in the making and 
receiving of payments would mean a millennium in the continuity of 
production, buying and selling. Before the war the nations among 
whom money and banking had attained their highest development 
had more nearly approached that millennium than the vast majority of 
their peoples were aware. It may not be an idle dream that the dis- 
location caused by the war will lead to a better understanding on the 
part of the nations of the significance of production, buying and selling 
and of how they can best be adjusted to the welfare of their peoples. 
There may be a further and broader progress toward the millennium. 
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CAPITALIZING OUR EDUCATIONAL LIABILITIES 
By GEORGE FULLERTON EVANS, ’05 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


HESE are the days of trips from ocean to ocean for our college 

football teams, of trips across the ocean for our college glee clubs. 
How far can this sort of thing go on? As a college professor, I am 
always willing to pay my respects, or lack of respect, to the way in 
which our college athletics have come to be prostituted to the tickling 
of undergraduate vanity, to the amusing of the public, and to the 
financial advantaging of the professional coach. On the present oc- 
casion I would begin by raising a point about the advisability of the 
system which, having had a great growth in the last ten years, is now 
making out of our college glee clubs teams which stage contests with 
each other where victories are to be won by points. 

It seems to me that it is time the thing were challenged. Of course, 
nothing that can’t stand challenging is good. Perhaps when this is 
challenged, a few matters not enough thought of may come to 
light. 

Now, the main trouble with objecting to such a thing as the Seventh 
Annual Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest held in March at Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, is that the quality of the music was such as to 
make any objection seem like a lack of appreciation of the music itself, 
or a detraction of the careful work of those who laboriously trained the 
singers. To say that such excellently rendered contests should not be, 
is to appear to cavil. Yet I am very décided in my claim that such 
contests, as at present instituted, are not advisable. 

I speak with emotion, because I have heard the Harvard Glee Club, 
trained by Dr. Davidson, sing as near divinely as any amateur group 
of young men can sing. Whenever I think of the way those men sing, 
I get weak in my arguing; but I don’t quite give way. The argument 
to me is as sound as ever. It is only I that am weak. 

I speak also from some experience, for I played for four college years 
in a Harvard musical organization. I know that when young men 
get together to make music, they desire to make good music. To 
hinder them from making as nearly perfect music as possible appears 
in a sense unwarrantable. It seems like a crime against an ideal. It 
would be that, if there were not another ideal which may be violated 
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even while the nearly perfect music is rendered. And right here lies 
the issue of the whole matter. 

The first objection to the situation as it stands is, that student ac- 
tivities being, what they are allowed to be at the present time, theoreti- 
cally institutions of self-help, the throwing of any activity into the big- 
sport class of things with the professional coach responsible for, and 
to be mainly credited with, results, violates the spirit of the amateur 
student activity. The corollary of this objection, and, from my “ pro- 
fessional”’ point of view, a still stronger second objection is, that the 
student activity organized on what we might call a large public scale 
violates the student’s adherence to his major educational aim; it keeps 
him by just a little from getting out of college what he professes he is 
there to get. 

Let me briefly illustrate these two main contentions. 

In our old college musical organization, the question of our getting 
a professional coach and “doing the thing up big” was often raised, 
and as often decided in the negative. We felt that the thing must, 
since it stood for our art, be our own creation — that our music must 
be delivered as well as we could make it ourselves -— no better. Often, 
it must be said, it was not very good. Rarely was it heavenly. Only on 
one occasion that I remember was it in public actually bad. Our own 
shame then effected for us a fairly permanent cure, and the fact that 
the cure was an amateur one made it the more wholesome. 

I submit that the staging of big intercollegiate singing contests is an 
exploitation unwarrantable of an undergraduate interest on a large 
scale, strongly analogous to the unlovely football situation, developed 
in the last generation, in which situation we see universities unoffi- 
cially lending themselves to amuse the public and benefit coaches whose 
ambitions and reputations are at stake. The analogy between the 
musical contest and the football struggle wavers somewhat, I will 
admit, in view of the fact that one stands for the exercise of a fine art 
and the other for a battling in brawn. But even then it may be claimed 
that in the difference the odds of warrantability are slightly in favor 
of the athletics. A fine art becomes slightly less a fine thing when it is 
staged in contest, with referees, and with the attention of the audience 
poised expectant to hurrah the victor. 

The other main objection to the present situation is an academic 
one, yet it is here advanced with no apology. The taking of students 
away from the main line of their work serves as a hindering distrac- 
tion, unless it be done in the time of vacation. Why do our young men 
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think that, when they have time enough to go to college, it makes no 
particular difference what they do with their time there? I trace the 
whole thing back hundreds of years to the early days of Oxford, when 
the students at the university, being largely associated with the pro- 
fessional friars, expected to be exempted from all the responsibilities 
that beset the ordinary citizen by claiming a sort of vicarious clerical 
immunity. They haven’t got over it yet, and they will not get over it 
so long as we let them labor in the superstition that a college education 
is a sacrosanct dilettantism and not a regular business. 

Mind you, it is not that I feel that music or, for that matter, ath- 
letics either, are per se the interests of the dilettante. Music can repre- 
sent one of the deepest and most solid interests that a man can have. 
So can the development of the body and the study of it — that is, 
Physical Education — be a subject that can warrantably enlist a 
student’s major interest while at college. 

Our colleges are built primarily for the advancement of the arts and 
sciences. They are for the purpose of directing young men’s interests, 
abilities, and aims, and we let our young men aim indirectly and be- 
come interested, for their own amusement and the pleasure of the 
public, in about anything that strikes their fancy. 

I would remedy the present situation by merely calling upon the 
college or university to play bravely its official part. I would not 
abolish student participation in musical contests or dramatics or 
football. I would begin by dismissing the private professional coach, 
who merely for his own glory works up “big business” in any of these 
lines and uses the students as pawns for his ambition. I would let the 
selected coach, musical, dramatic, athletic, be a member of the faculty. 
I would choose no man for a coach who would not add to the social 
and intellectual respectability of the faculty. At the same time I 
would insist that students who are allowed to represent the college in 
sports and competitions take also courses in the theory and “book- 
learning” of the subject that claims their interest. I would combine 
the office of practical coach and teacher of theory in all cases where it 
can possibly be done. The theory of music and the drama are vast 
subjects; there is a greater unplumbed depth to the intellectual side of 
Physical Education than most persons or educators dream of. I would 
allow no public participation in the practice of these subjects that is 
not for academic credit. I would make practical participation in them 
depend on high grades in the theory of the subjects. If your student 
chooses to star in plays, insist that he know his Shakespeare and be 
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somewhat of an authority on the history of the English Drama. If he 
chooses to star on the athletic field, insist that he can account for 
which of the English royal gentlemen it was who introduced the ham- 
mer-throw, or that he can tell how the German Turnerbund originated 
or what chemical and physiological reactions take place in states of 
exhaustion. Do these things and see what will happen! 

What will happen is plain. The public will make fun of the college 
for a while for regulating out of the cheap sporting class some of the 
things that gave it an easy amusement at the expense of nothing ex- 
cept a few students’ educational standing. But soon it will come to 
see that the students who are participants in the officially sanctioned 
and educationally regulated contests are not lucky finds, but picked 
men who can give better and finer exhibitions than were before 
thought possible. They are no longer playing a double game, and their 
souls are in their work. 

Let the college officially do the coaching, not farm it.out, and the 
question of violating the amateur spirit in your undergraduate activity 
is solved. It was, after all, in the case cited above from my own ex- 
perience, not that we wanted to give music less ably than we might, 
that kept us from importing a coach; it was that we felt that such 
music as a hired coach might bring us to produce would not really be 
of the college. 

We are accustomed to think that our colleges have gone in a little 
too much for athletics and these undergraduate affairs. They have not 
gone in for them hard enough. By hard enough, I mean they have not 
faced the facts squarely and tried as centers of education to turn to 
educational account the student interests which exist, perhaps, not 
from perversity but because young men have found in these things 
subjects worth the attention of their curious, healthy souls. 

Just think of it — there was a time when the universities of Europe 
flouted Greek as too new and untried a subject for the attention of the 
undergraduate! 
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WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 


By OWEN WISTER, ’82 


Great glory is yours — for making something else come out of America than railway 
smashes and young ladies for lords. (Henry James to Charles Norton, 1892.) 


y.ROM many a page of prose, almost as well as from a portrait or a 
face, can you discern its epoch and the civilization which gave it 
inevitably its tone and its expression. A gallery of Sargents, as Mr. 
Henry Sedgwick has bid us observe, wears but scant resemblance to a 
row of Copleys, Turnbulls, or Stuarts. Dressing them in the same fash- 
ion would not make them alike; and even that ultimate arbiter, to 
whom we so habitually refer as the man in the street, would probably 
be able to see that all the other people in the street looked more like 
him and each other than like Washington, Franklin, Adams, Hamilton, 
and Jefferson. Those countenances are in their turn of closer kin to 
one another, and to their contemporaries and equivalents in England, 
than they are to those of Senator Lodge or President Coolidge. So is it 
with prose. Take this: 

“Tt must be owned, that the polite conversation of the men and 
women of Paris, though not always very deep, is much less futile and 
frivolous than ours here. It turns at least upon some subject, something 
of taste, some point of history, criticism, and even philosophy, which 
... is more becoming rational beings, than our frivolous dissertations 
upon the weather...” 

And this: 

“Your remarks on my French tricks in my letters are doubtless most 
just, and shall be heeded. But it’s an odd thing that such tricks should 
grow at a time when my last layers of resistance to a long-encroaching 
weariness and satiety with the French mind and its utterance have 
fallen from me like a garment. I am done with ’em, forever, and am 
turning English all over...” 

In these contrasted specimens we meet no words unfamiliar to us, 
yet is there not something about the verbal arrangement and cadence 
in the first passage, which sets upon it the seal of a generation distant 
from our own? Would not the man in the street vaguely feel that this 
wasn’t the natural way to talk, unless, perhaps, you were a professor; 
while the professor — would he not incline to recognize the eighteenth 
century in the decorous gait of those sentences, even if he couldn’t be 
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so exact as to detect their author, and the fact that one hundred 
and twenty-five years separate them from those that follow them? 

And finally: 

“But Clio smiles incredulously at these fictions. . .’ 

Let us stop short at the start of this last example; its seven words are 
enough to make us fairly certain that, unless it was written in a humor- 
ous vein, its author did not graduate recently from Harvard College. 
If he had, and was writing for others of like recence, not only would his 
hope be small that these readers ever had heard of Clio, but he 
mightn’t be any too sure who she was himself. No; even were he aware 
of Clio’s identity, he wouldn’t mention her, he wouldn’t even refer to 
her as the Muse of History. We have dispensed with Parnassus and 
Helicon and Olympus and all the classic household gods through whom 
we gained the overtones that made resonant our intellectual speech; 
we have banished the freemasonry which was created by a shared and 
confluent knowledge of Greece and Rome; and if we wish to be under- 
stood, save by a dwindling remnant of the intellectually marooned, we 
must cut out Clio. 

William Roscoe Thayer graduated in 1881; some ten years later he 
wrote the seven words I have quoted from his “Dawn of Italian Inde- 
pendence’”’; hence it was quite natural that he should use a symbol like 
the word Clio, instead of some flat thin literal locution. It is also quite 
natural that I should understand his symbol at once, without recourse 
to the dictionary; I belong to his era, — And what era was that? 

I don’t know why it has never been called the Lincoln Era. All that 
made Lincoln what he was made it what it was; the peak of our life; 
the day of Emerson, Whitman, Grant, of all who played their parts 
during those thirty years of gathering patriotic and moral stress which 
broke in a tempest; when we were in truth a nation instead of merely a 
place, and our colleges were still seats of learning instead of refrigera- 
tors of cold storage information. Many emotions went to its making, 
many fervent beliefs, spiritual struggles; together with a point of view 
and a quality of humor, both now obsolescent. The figure of Uncle 
Sam emerged from it. It was a day when Hosea Biglow met no immi- 
grants on the farm, when Uncle Remus was young, when the Jumping 
Frog was a tadpole, when there was no such place as Oklahoma, and 
when it was natural for Lincoln on the platform to say, as he handed 
somebody his coat, “‘ Hold this for me while I stone Stephen”’ — and to 
be perfectly understood by his rustic audience: in that day Uncle Sam 
read the Bible aloud in the family. Look at him in cartoons now. 
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Would Thomas Nast recognize him? Barely. The hands that draw 
him to-day don’t belong to the Lincoln Era, and they depict a change- 
ling; they are much surer of their Mutts and Jeffs. 

Early and late in that era were born many Americans variously en- 
dowed, yet of kindred faith and habit of mind. Roosevelt came in 
1858, Thayer the next year; both were still in the nursery when Lin- 
coln was assassinated; but around them in the nursery, at their fath- 
er’s table, in the street, as around all their generation, swept the final 
currents of the whirlwind, and they breathed something that dedicated 
them to the same ardent convictions about America and about life. 
Hence, what they say, with their manner of saying it, bears, like the 
eighteenth-century portraits, the generic resemblance stamped by a 
powerful epoch. A comparison of Fiske, Rhodes, John Jay Chapman, 
and a dozen others with Thayer, would bring out this same family like- 
ness, and I have chosen Roosevelt because he was first and foremost a 
man of action, not of letters. 

“The moral progress of the race has been marked by the discovery 
of objects which it is nobler to die for than to live without.” 

“Leo XII... was a reactionary. ... His early days had not been 
without scandal, but he now lived austerely with his breviary and his 
pet cat....To protect the morals of his subjects, he ordered tin fig- 
leaves to be put on the antique statues; to show that he believed the 
human body is made in God’s image, he forbade vaccination as a proc- 
ess whereby the human form divine was tainted by the virus of an 
animal.” 

“When the average member discovers that the forces of his lodge 
are being employed in the interest of an ambitious Grand Master, he 
becomes jealous, or at least lukewarm; when he finds that his own 
moderate views are outvoted by a majority of extremists, he becomes 
hostile. . . . History is a prolonged refutation of the proverb that in a 
multitude of advisers there is safety.” 

But few persons would feel surprised at meeting such paragraphs as 
these of Thayer’s in Roosevelt’s books; the differences are obvious, but 
there is the generic resemblance; and I know of no better way to meas- 
ure a writer than by relating him to his era before you do anything 
else. It is odd and illuminating to compare Marion Crawford with the 
men I have named. He bears no resemblance to them, yet he was an 
American of their generation. His pages about Italy are further from 
Thayer’s than any of Thayer’s from any of Roosevelt’s. Like Thayer, 
he went to St. Paul’s School for a while, and then to Europe. His gift 
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was as strong as Thayer’s and both men cultivated their gifts by an 
ample and mellowing education. But Thayer came back to Harvard 
and journalism in Philadelphia, while Crawford grew up in foreign 
lands which wiped the Lincoln Era out of him and replaced it by influ- 
ences which for him were exotic. It is seldom safe for the vitality of a 
writer to sever touch with his own mother earth; and so Thayer, not 
Crawford, wrote the strongest books about Italy — and Crawford’s 
aunt wrote the “Battle Hymn of the Republic’! I am not sure but 
that the ultimate difference between the quality of William and Henry 
James is that William stayed on his native heath; and does not Mrs. 
Edith Wharton’s work, since she renounced her country, grow at times 
more like dried apricots deliciously stewed than like the fresh fruit? 
That myth about Antzus seems still to have its applications — though 
perhaps I shouldn’t refer to anything so Greek in this age, which may 
not History perhaps characterize as the Ford Era? 

Upon a June evening at St. Paul’s School in 1874, when William 
Thayer won the prize for English Composition, I sat near him, and 
wes the first boy to shake his hand after the announcement. The sub- 
ject was the Character of Hannibal, and Thayer, merely a third-form 
boy, carried the honors off from fifth- and sixth-form competitors for 
the second time running; he had done it the year before; a very marked 
case of gift declaring itself early. I watched him while the prize 
awarder spoke the preliminary words of suspense. As he looked that 
night, he seemed to me to look thereafter, through college, through the 
Philadelphia days, after the middle years of grievous ill health, at our 
Overseers’ meetings when his sight was leaving him, and at my last 
talk with him, broken by illness and sitting in an upstairs room, 
anointed with invisible honors from his own and foreign lands. A 
grave face with dark lustrous eyes, dark curling hair (at St. Paul’s), 
and lips somewhat compressed; a face of singular intellectual distinc- 
tion that just missed being dreamy, just equally missed being belliger- 
ent, with something about it that seemed more Italian than American. 
As he spoke to me from his chair, haltingly, life did not seem to have 
much changed his countenance, save by adding to it breadth and nobil- 
ity. He could have sat for a typical portrait of the Scholar Achieved; 
while on that night at St. Paul’s, forty-nine years before, as he waited 
in repressed excitement to hear the English Composition prize awarded, 
he could have sat for the ideal Scholar of Promise. 

And then, he didn’t come back to school. He was taken to Europe, 
and we saw him next at college; but he sent us verse from Europe for 
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the school paper; lines upon the Wengern Alp rivulet, which, being ed- 
itors, we trifled with, bringing upon us from Europea letter of displeas- 
ure and satire; he sent also a good sonnet to nature, beginning with 
the good line, “Mother of all and grave of everything.” William Thayer 
did not welcome correction: forty years later, further satire was 
brought upon me when I remonstrated with him for using the word 
“‘impertinents”’ as a noun. In this respect he was not like Roosevelt at 
all. As he had contributed to our school paper, so he continued to 
write at Harvard, where his longest undergraduate production was 
published in the Lampoon, of which he was an editor. This serial story 
was entitled “‘In the Meshes,”’ and followed the more famous “‘ Rollo,” 
written by less famous hands. In truth, when it came to irresponsible 
merriment, William Thayer was off his beat, his mind was by nature too 
grave, and such jocularity as he achieved was too often apt to be a 
little ponderous, rather worked out by an intellectual process than 
flashed from him like a surprise. “In the Meshes” was the tale of an 
English impostor exploiting a socially ambitious American family. 
Fun is to be had from the subject, but satire was what Thayer chiefly 
drew from it, and he was soon at work upon themes more congenial to 
his talent and his taste. 

Of what value to his literary career he found his three years of jour- 
nalism in Philadelphia, he never happened to tell me; but I know that 
it led to some inspiring friendships among the generation of his elders. 
Dr. William Furness, Emerson’s intimate friend, the gentle and in- 
trepid Abolitionist, was then eighty years old, with ten hale years still to 
live. He had witnessed the whole of the Lincoln Era, he had preached 
among the earliest against slavery, he had faced mobs, had seen friends 
get up and leave his church and end their acquaintance with him, he 
had received John Brown’s body on its arrival from Harper’s Ferry at 
Philadelphia, he had harbored fugitive slaves. His son, Horace, was 
busy editing the plays of Shakespeare. Henry C. Lea was completing 
his history of the Inquisition. Weir Mitchell was already of world 
fame as a physician of pioneer genius, and was beginning his second re- 
nown as poet, essayist, and novelist. William Thayer saw all these 
men at a period of his life when he was young enough to be moulded by 
their influence and old enough to appreciate to the full his good fortune 
in knowing them. Between them they must have ministered to every 
important quality in hisnature and bent of his mind. Their patriotism 
and their cultivation were of the very sort to spur him on his own par- 
ticular road. 
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Verse would seem to have occupied him more than prose during 
those years of the mid-eighties, and he falls in that class of writers 
whose reputation rests upon prose works that are the better for their 
authors having had poetry in them. Scott, Thackeray, Stevenson, 
Hardy, and Howells are other instances of this. One must suppose 
that William Thayer had already made his choice for prose before he 
wrote his preface to his selection of Elizabethan Plays in 1890 — a 
very direct result of his companionship with Horace Furness. Two 
years later he launched the HArvARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE which 
he successfully sailed for twenty-three years. Three years later, he 
had finished and published his “Dawn of Italian Independence,” a 
work that displays a broad wealth of historical knowledge, and the 
great patience which is also needed for a performance so impressive 
and authoritative. Its sequel —for his “Life and Times of Cavour” 
is a sequel and a completion of his large Italian picture— did not fol- 
low for a long while. More than fifteen years separate these two mas- 
sive historic works, which belong together, and should be read 
together. The four volumes fill some two thousand pages, and of 
themselves would suffice to make permanent any historian’s fame. 

We have long recovered from our astonishment at Osler’s words 
about the duration of a man’s usefulness — words that brought the re- 
porters flocking to him the next day to make sure that he had not been 
joking. 

“Yes,” he told them, “I meant just what I said about the compara- 
tive uselessness of a man over forty — ” 

Unquestionably some supreme geniuses have been comparatively 
useless — and even dead— before the fatal age; but to the hugely pre- 
ponderating evidence that most of the world’s achievement has been 
accomplished by men over forty, William Thayer’s life may be added. 
His best books, save one, begin with “Throne Makers,” in 1899, his 
greatest, “Cavour,” appearing ten years later; and later than this 
came a period of activity which, as it seems to me, counts as the climax 
of his usefulness. This was his war work, and shall be taken up later. 

From Washington Irving to William Thayer, many of our historians 
have chosen European subjects for their theme; and here and there we 
catch glimpses of European opinion of their works — and hence of us. 
Prosper Mérimée’s sneer at Motley in his “Lettres 4 une Inconnue,” 
his surprise at finding merit in Prescott, present a contrast to Italian ap- 
preciation of Thayer; a number of things had happened since Sidney 
Smith had asked, “Who reads an American book?” It was chiefly the 
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books by Americans of the Lincoln Era which brought about the change. 
In 1902 Thayer was made a Knight of the Order of the Crown of Italy; 
in 1917 a Knight of the Order of Saints Maurizio and Lazaro. These 
were not all of his foreign honors. I am not making a catalogue either 
of them or of his books; such a thing is readily accessible in any public 
library, and only one further distinction shall be named here. In 1918 
he was awarded by our National Institute of Arts and Letters the gold 
medal for biography. 

Although Thayer wrote of Harvard and of John Hay and of other 
native subjects, his group of volumes dealing with foreign people and 
things forms the more valuable part of his work. This is often to be 
seen; Gibbon, Taine, Mommsen, are instances which occur to the mind 
at once, not to speak again of Thayer’s séveral American predecessors, 
or of his contemporaries. I think that more than taste, than esthetic 
and intellectual interest, which seems to have taken Browning’s imag- 
ination to Italy, took Thayer’s to that most enthralling of all lands. 
He saw it in his boyhood, when undoubtedly its overwhelming vibra- 
tions must have sung awake all that was poetic in him: one comes 
away from an understanding experience of Italy forever changed. 
There was more than a boy of fifteen could take in, but he felt it, it 
drew him back when he had grown to mature receptivity and could 
bring to his appreciation of Italy the interpretive voices of a classic 
and historical education. Then the Italian genius, the centuries it cov- 
ered, its abundance and variety, certainly possessed him. This en- 
thusiasm thrills in many of his pages; but his balance is so sure that 
never does the Italian blaze blind him to the Italian darkness, the vio- 
lence and the vice which rotted the Renaissance to putrescence in less 
than three centuries. 

Were such a paper as this the place for any detailed analysis of Wil- 
liam Thayer’s style, one might point out by instances how it some- 
times suffers through moral digressions upon the wages of sin. He has 
to record a great deal of sin as well as a great deal of glory, and the sin 
in places interferes with the flow of his narrative and the composition 
of his picture. Parenthetically, we may find in this a parallel to Roose- 
velt. He also is given to spoiling a passage otherwise vigorous and ad- 
mirable by dashing off on a didactic tangent. Parenthetically also, were 
I asked to pick out for its excellence a specimen of William Thayer’s 
writing, I think it would be his “Art of Biography,” delivered as an ad- 
dress at the University of Virginia. Many another page is as good, but 
this essay stands complete in itself. At times he seems to me embar- 
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rassed (who would not be?) by the problems of condensation which he 
has to solve. As an example, he asks on an early page of his “‘ Dawn of 
Italian Independence,” ‘“‘How came it to pass, then, that the Italians 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century were not free? that they 
seemed an exhausted race, fit only to grind wheat and press oil to en- 
rich their taskmasters?” In these questions he evokes the entire expo- 
sition of his work, and this exposition necessarily includes what hap- 
pened in Western Europe from Charlemagne to Dante and thence to 
the Congress of Vienna. Tocompress such a taleas that within practi- 
cable limits involved a heavy task of selection and omission, and this 
is accomplished in about a hundred pages. It is after these hundred 
pages, in fact not until the chapter in which the Carbonari are de- 
scribed, that the book seems to me to get into its stride; the preceding 
compression bristles with too many facts and comments for it to flow 
quite easily. Parenthetically again, the Carbonari suggest so forcibly 
a secret society which in these days is active in our midst, that one re- 
members that Solomon said there was nothing new under the sun. The 
chief difference between the Italian and the American society. is, that 
one was organized to gain a thing it had never had, the other to regain 
a thing it has lost since the Lincoln Era. 

If it was through William Thayer’s esthetic and intellectual taste 
that Italy appealed to him, something deeper still and still more 
worthy aroused his interest in her, and plunged his energy into re- 
search among her archives. He told me an interesting tale once of the 
evasions which he encountered in certain quarters during his attempts 
to penetrate into the recesses of information. Those evasions per- 
fectly matched the rumored effort to keep his “Cavour” off certain 
public shelves. In both his books about Italian independence much is 
necessarily said about Guelfs and Ghibellines and their modern suc- 
cessors, and some of this is not wholly flattering to the Papacy. As the 
simplest way to deal with facts which you cannot refute is to suppress 
them, Thayer met with evasions during his long quest. Interest both 
intellectual and esthetic animated his sustained determination, but 
this was founded upon the Americanism which he derived from the 
Lincoln Era. That era had its seamy side, which Mrs. Trollope and 
Dickens and Carlyle saw clearly; what they failed or declined to see 
was the other side — the genuine faith in the American soul, and the 
consequent struggle of that soul to purge itself of the evil which denied 
this faith. This struggle produced three generations of hypocrites. 
Their attempts to reconcile slavery with the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence for the sake of their bank balance gave the American mind 
a squint from which it has never recovered: at this moment we still 
prefer an agreeable lie to an unpleasant truth. Perhaps it’s in our 
blood; it’s very English; perhaps the intellectual sincerity of the 
French is beyond us; undoubtedly insincerity is a more comfortable 
way to get on — till the crash comes. Dickens saw the hypocrites of 
the Lincoln Era getting on; he didn’t see — at any rate he didn’t 
record — the sincerity that was going to produce the atoning crash. 
All this had whirled round William Thayer’s early years; the leaves 
and the dust from it were still twisting in spiral columns into the sky, 
where the receding clouds of it still restlessly floated, as he grew old 
enough to comprehend it; and a little later to hear details of it from 
those who had battled in the thick of it. It made him understand and 
love Italy’s struggle for independence and her passionate desire for 
unity. It lent wings to his appreciation of such a man as Giordano 
Bruno, a light in advance of his age, shining in the darkness of tyranny 
both lay and ecclesiastical. It opened to him the meaning of Dante. 
It roused his scorn for Louis Napoleon who by the abrupt peace of 
Villa Franca broke his word given to Cavour at Plombiéres, and who 
later manceuvred against our free institutions by setting up in Mexico 
the hapless Maximilian. It cheered him through the dark and heavy 
years of ill health which intervened between his first work on the Ris- 
orgimento and Cavour. In a word, Thayer found in the Risorgimento 
a cause and a story into which to pour the faith and fervor which were 
his inheritance from the Lincoln Era. 

Thus he joined the company of our historians in Europe whose name 
is honored and whose place is assured. Clio would have smiled upon 
him not incredulously, but as being one of her worthy votaries. Or, 
since in our present Ford Era Clio must be cut out, let me exchange 
her for a symbol of wider currency and say that, taking St. Paul’s 
School and foreign travel and Harvard College, William Thayer was 
expensively produced, that he was a highly capitalized plant, and that 
he justified his capitalization by yielding handsome returns. 

The returns were not over with “Cavour”; a number of books fol- 
lowed during the final twelve years, and it was during this period, not 
by books alone, but by example and activity, that his Lincoln inheri- 
tance lifted him to the climax of his honorable and useful life. Nothing 
said by German patriots in their quite natural self-justification, or by 
their discreditable American apologists in their quite abnormal per- 
version, could blind William Thayer to the rights and wrongs of the 
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World War. He wrote, he spoke, he was active in organizations, it 
became his daily existence — and this in a time when his strength had 
been sapped by ill health and his sight was threatened. His experience 
in gathering data and in sifting the grain out of documents helped him 
at such a time to be a formidable antagonist. Plausible and adroit 
propaganda quite failed of any effect upon him; he stripped them of 
their falsehoods and showed them in their true light to-his American 
audience. Through the period when America was chanting, “He kept 
us out of war,” as if it were a spell that would save our skins, William 
Thayer’s voice was raised in unceasing prophetic protest; there is no 
doubt that his gallant work materially helped to form a correct public 
opinion. And there is not much less doubt that this effort hastened his 
end. He lived for nearly five years after the Armistice, and during 
that period wrote his lives of Roosevelt and of Washington, his final 
books. They can do nothing but good to any one who reads them, but 
beside “Cavour” they cannot hold their own. What one admires is 
the courage and the spirit which saw them through against such odds, 
as one admires the whole manner in which William Thayer kept going 
until the illness from which he never recovered. 

It had been in youth his rare good fortune to have the friendship of 
older men of distinction. Can there befall a young man of promise any 
better luck? He had sat with Weir Mitchell, had seen him welcome in 
his study on many a Saturday night beginners in both medicine and 
letters. He had seen them expand under the vivid companionship, 
some of them presently to make names for themselves. Horace Fur- 
ness had talked to him of Shakespeare and the Elizabethans with that 
vivacity and charm which surely never another scholar surpassed. 
The example of these elders was not lost upon William Thayer. When 
his turn came to be old, he passed the blessing on. To many young 
men born after the Lincoln Era he gave what he could of its faith and 
of the literary standards which he had acquired in the days of stand- 
ards. He was a quiet and steadfast protest against the disheveled 
present. Our civilization, if we may flatter it by the term, is now 
founded upon plumbing rather than upon libraries. It washes many 
bodies, but seasons very few minds. More Americans take baths than 
think. Are these processes mutually exclusive? Democracy can make 
a sow’s ear out of any silk purse; and since the silk purses have by no 
means given us universal happiness, we look to the sows’ ears to bring 
on the millennium. William Thayer did not admire the travesty of 
literary criticism which prevails in our press; he deplored the ugly 
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sterility of American life; he doubted if what I will call the New Ig- 
norance, now so impersonally and mechanically taught in our univer- 
sities, is a good substitute for the sort of education which turned out 
the eminent men of the Lincoln Era; and he lamented the partial 
eclipse of the American intellect, never yet at any time a planet of the 
first magnitude. All his talk was anchored by convictions from which 
this continent of discord is energetically cutting loose — and the young 
men who listened to him are the more enlightened for their listening, 
and are glad that they had the privilege of his friendship. 


WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 


HE Council of Toe Harvarp Grapvuates’ MaGazineE wishes to 

place upon record its tribute to William Roscoe Thayer, and to 
emphasize its appreciation of his services in establishing the Maaa- 
ZINE as a permanent repository of the current history of Harvard 
University. 

When the Macazine was founded in 1892, Phillips Brooks, who 
was interested in the movement, said that the success of the Maaa- 
ZINE would depend in large measure upon its Editor, and when the 
Council asked Mr. Thayer to accept the position, they felt that the 
future was assured because of his experience, his literary ability, and 
his wide acquaintance and popularity with Harvard men. He more 
than justified our judgment, and in his twenty-three years of editor- 
ship he placed the MacGazineE upon such a high and firm position, 
that it is to-day of recognized service to the College, and in the future 
will be of inestimable value to the historian of Harvard in any of its 
many and varied activities. 

At Commencement in 1915, after twenty-three years of con- 
scientious and devoted service, he felt that he must relinquish his 
duties as Editor in order to devote his entire time to the great his- 
torical and biographical work that he had undertaken. The Council 
recognized this necessity, but parted from him with regret, for those 
years of association and companionship were fruitful and pleasant. 
And now they wish to pay a tribute of appreciation and affection 
to the memory of a beloved companion and co-worker. 

Henry W. CunnINGHAM, 82, 
President of Tot Harvarp GrapuaTEs’ MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


O the category of books to be tasted rather than swallowed, or 

chewed and digested, Francis Bacon would probably have assigned 
Class Reports. Indeed there are no other books in any, Settee 
Harvard Club Library so inviting to the reader who dg 
browses and ruminates. Especially do the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Reports, with the pictures that both illustrate and an- 
notate the text, induce loitering over their pages. It makes little 
difference whether they are the records of a class remote from one’s 
own time or not; their disclosures and their sometimes obvious sup- 
pressions, their flashes of humor and their passages of philosophic 
comment, their occasionally perverse or eccentric revelations, and 
their simple and moving sketches of dead members written by class- 
mates who loved them give to Class Reports a variety of humen 
interest that is to be found in few other volumes, whether of biography 
or fiction. 

Seldom do the sketches have any notable vividness of description or 
dramatic treatment of incident — even though many of them are 
the records of men whose lives have been full of action and who have 
often found themselves in exciting situations. Restraint lays its hand 
on the narratives of those with the most picturesque stories to tell. 
The color in the sketches of a Class Report is usually given by the 
personality of the writer rather than by his effective treatment of 
scene or incident. It is in reflection that the tone and character of the 
autobiographer make themselves distinct, and it is for the meditations 
and reflections that they contain that Class Reports are most worth 
examining. 

If some painstaking person of good judgment would go through the 
Class Reports of the last twenty or thirty years and sift out the con- 
tributions most mature in thought and felicitous in expression, he 
could put together a volume that perhaps would be worthy of being 
chewed and digested. Even without such thorough search, the turn- 
ing of the pages of a few Reports in an afternoon brings a reader into 
touch with strongly marked personalities and interesting if some- 
times conflicting ideas. 

For instance: a man who has been a newspaper correspondent, who 
has practised law, who has opened up and operated farm lands, who 
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served during the war as private, battalion adjutant, major, and 
regimental commander in the National Guard Reserve, who in 1919 
did Y.M.C.A. work in France and Germany, and who is now a 
circuit judge in the Middle West, writes: “My last twenty-five years 
have consisted chiefly in making mistakes and failures and trying to 
learn something from them. ...I believe what has helped me most 
has been: physical work and association with manual laborers and 
being poor myself; realization of the necessity at times of a man fight- 
ing his political and personal friends in order to attend to his job 
rightly; and learning some of the possibilities of constructive social 
service work. ... I see so plainly that my many mistakes and failures 
were due chiefly to lack of the right kind of education — to lack of 
training in doing things, in producing results. The things I think 
about education are chiefly: that normally every human result is the 
product of the quantity and quality of effort made to produce it, that 
every individual in his nearly every act, big or little, physical, mental, 
or spiritual, can with usually but little difficulty materially increase 
both this quantity and quality of effort, and that the foundation of 
our education should be to teach these facts... . What I feel that I 
know best and appreciate most is that I never had a failure that was 
not deserved, that every effort on my part which was adequate in 
quantity and quality has been proportionally rewarded, and finally, 
despite failures, that through plain work, good friends, a happy mar- 
ried life and the innate goodness of things I have cause to be and am 
thankful for these twenty-five years and all the happenings thereof.” 

In contrast to the friendly and generous spirit shown by this writer 
are the churlish responses made by two members of other classes to 
the request for information about themselves. One, declining to give 
the Class Secretary any information, wrote: “So far as I have any 
power or rights, legal or moral, to control what goes into the Report 
about me, I forbid that anything not sent by me expressly for that 
purpose be published about me in the Class Report, or elsewhere 
printed.” The other graduate “begs to be excused from sending in a 
personal retrospect, or photographs, as he does not interest himself in 
mass-activities.”” The passage of twenty-five years brings to most 
men some bitter experiences, but also some mellowness of disposition; 
it does not often produce such a misanthropic state of mind as these 
two gentlemen — both of them, curiously enough, college professors 
— appear to share with each other. 

The graduate who is too indolent to fill out the blank that the Class 
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Secretary sends him or to write a letter giving some information con- 
cerning his life is by no means rare, and often is the subject of irritated 
comment by the Class Secretary. One such careless member drew 
from the Secretary of his class a reproach in verse of which the last 
stanza runs as follows: 
“Well, go thy ways! The class will live 
In history, even though you pout. 
And if you do not wish to give 
Your history, I can leave it out. 


I don’t suppose it matters much — 
But Phil, your manners beat the Dutch!” 


Prohibition is a subject that comes in frequently for more than 
passing mention and that inspires now a pithy and epigrammatic 
utterance, now a jeu d’esprit. Thus one contributor — himself a 
Class Secretary — writes: “So much self-seeking is going about under 
the names idealism, the good of humanity, social welfare, and what 
not, that I cannot resist the temptation to express an old-fashioned 
notion now seldom advanced. Everybody needs voluntary exercise — 
of body, of intellect, and, in the highest degree, of moral qualities. To 
work merely because one must, to receive unavoidable instruction 
that is flashed upon the movie screen between reels, and to stay sober 
only by virtue of Prohibition, are not desirable.” Less disturbed by 
the morally debilitating effect of the Eighteenth Amendment is a 
cheerful soul living in the supposedly dry Northwest — in Mr. Vol- 
stead’s own state: “Even Prohibition has been powerless to cast its 
dark shadow over my declining years. For great quantities of the 
most agreeable beverages are constantly brought into Minnesota by 
airplane (God bless the Wright brothers!).” 

Many a contributor regrets that his life, though it has been interest- 
ing to himself, offers not much in retrospect that would be interesting 
to others; he has lived in the same place, continued in the same job, 
seen no more of the world outside than an annual vacation of two or 
three weeks has given him freedom to do. Yet one who has climbed 
mountains in Alaska, Mexico, and Siberia, who was a war correspond- 
ent on five fronts and later a “gob” in the World War, who was with 
Mustapha Kemal when he organized the Turkish National Move- 
ment, who was arrested in Armenia by the Bolsheviks as a British spy, 
and who has been on special duty in virtually every European capital, 
offers the following comment on his record: “Really, it is rather a 
chronicle of futility. Thackeray or some one remarked that to have 
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seen one green field was to have seen all green fields. Wars and 
empires have as little variety as mountains or the sea. At least, you 
get to feel that way. I remember in the Yellow Sea, in 1904, when I 
was aboard a Jap Cruiser off Port Arthur, we were to visit some port 
in Korea, but fog or mines prevented. ‘Vell, tank God dere is vun 
place I don’t have to see,’ remarked a Norwegian correspondent. To 
have made the world your dooryard has no inevitable reward in 
omniscience. I recollect meeting an American in Kamchatka — 
naturalized, it’s true, a squarehead skipper out of ’Frisco — who had 
never heard of Theodore Roosevelt. That was in 1913. Often I envy 
the man tied to his office in a skyscraper, because he has a wife, and 
sons at college. But would I change with him? I dunno.” 

The history of those who in our undergraduate days were not 
merely men of mark but quite unawares received our hero worship — 
we never venturing to scrape acquaintance with personages of such 
importance and achievement but always being eager to observe them 
and admire — their history we search out whenever we lay hold of a 
Class Report that includes one of these worthies. There was one, a 
mighty man of his hands, with a flaming visage that merited the 
epithets that Falstaff bestowed on Bardolph’s face; he was a joy to all 
the Harvard men of his time and a terror to Yale. Three years ago he 
died. In the Thirtieth Anniversary Report of the Class of which he 
was a member, one of his fellow athletes, who played with him on the 
Nine and on the Eleven, paid a tribute to his memory that the hero- 
worshiper of thirty years ago was glad to read and ventures to 
transcribe: “ ‘Big Jack,’ — no wonder every one knew and liked him. 
With his enormous stature, his ever-smiling face, his picturesque con- 
versation and his simple affectionate disposition, few men of Harvard 
have enjoyed a wider circle of friends. It is significant that his closest 
friends were his oldest ones, — those who grew up with him long 
before he became conspicuous as an athlete. He had one outstanding 
characteristic which endeared him to his intimates, — a high degree 
of loyalty. When a difficult situation arose on the baseball field or in 
private life, he immediately absolved his associates of all blame, 
assumed more than his share of the responsibility, and threw himself 
heart and soul into the crisis. In a tight game, with his team making 
errors, he would look around with a grin, saying, ‘Somebody’s got to 
play a little baseball,’ and then strike out the opposing batters in one, 
two, three order. The same spirit actuated him in his everyday life. 
No sacrifice was too great for him to make, once he had given his 
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friendship. A student of much more than average ability, an expert 
in many sports, perhaps the greatest Harvard pitcher of all time, he 
will long be remembered as an unselfish, lovable, and great-hearted 
friend.” 

The satisfactions, the successes, and the achievements are usually 
set forth— without undue egotism—in the autobiographical 
sketches; the sorrows and the tragedies are but briefly indicated in the 
statistical record that follows each name. The story of twelve years 
in one man’s life is told poignantly enough in the births and deaths of 
his children: ““W. Frank Howson, March 12, 1882 (died); Esther 
Marie, June 17, 1883 (died); Margaret, April 25, 1884 (died); Guida 
Patrice, December 22, 1887 (died); Helen Marguerite, December 22, 
1890; Theo Woolson, June 5, 1893 (died); Edwin Stone, August 23, 
1894 (died).’’ This grievously afflicted father was by profession a 
writer of musical comedies; and to undergraduate patrons of the 
theater in the nineties his name was perhaps almost as well known as 
that of Ziegfeld is to undergraduate theater-goers to-day. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE OPENING TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


TuE figures of total enrolment in the University are larger than those of last 
year by a considerable margin. The increase, spread over all departments, is 
about six per cent. This is about the annual rate of growth This year’s 
which the total registration has maintained since the close of the ¢=*0lment 
World War. An annual increase of six per cent does not of itself mean much, 
but when it is continued year after year the spread between the old and the 
new total becomes very noticeable. For the academic year 1920-21 the enrol- 
ment in all departments was 5481; for the current year (1923-24) it is 6632. 
It would not take long to reach the 10,000 mark at this rate. 

The accompanying tables will prove of considerable interest if they are ex- 
amined carefully. They contain several items which are worthy of comment. 
It will be noted, first of all, that there has been an increase of Some com- 
about 200 students in Harvard College. Three of the undergrad- ™ents on it 
uate classes are larger this year than last, the exception being the Sophomore 
Class. The reason for this exception is to be found in the fact that many 
Freshmen did not manage to secure promotion last June. The present Fresh- 
man Class of 945 is the largest on record, but it contains nearly a hundred 
“dropped” Freshmen as they are called — that is, students who entered last 
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year and failed to gain promotion. Twenty years ago the enrolment in Harv- 
ard College was approximately 2000; ten years ago it was 2350; to-day it is 
nearly 3000. This, of course, is not a rapid growth as compared with that of 
many other large colleges, but it has been rapid enough to place a severe strain 
upon our housing and classroom facilities. 

The graduate and professional schools are growing faster than the College. 
The Law School, in which the registration barely exceeded 1000 students last 
year, has added another increment to its total. And this total The Law 
would have been substantially larger were it not for the fact that School 
the requirements for remaining in the Law School were stiffened last June by 
the adoption of a ruling that any student who fails in more than one subject is 
debarred from returning to the School. This rule worked considerable havoc 
in the ranks of the first-year and second-year men last summer. It is interest- 
ing to speculate upon what would happen to the population of Harvard Col- 
lege were a similar rule to be enforced among the undergraduates. 

The Graduate School of Business Administration continues to grow — in 
spite of its relatively high tuition fee ($400). Both classes are larger than 
they were a year ago, the first-year group notably so. This de- The Business 
partment of the University now ranks in size with the Medical School 
School, and if its present rate of growth is maintained it will soon be a good 
deal larger, for the Medical School has fixed its total enrolment at 500 and 
means to keep it there. The development of the Business School has been re- 
markable in view of the physical handicaps under which the work of this 
School has had to be done. With the exception of one small wooden structure 
which was erected for its use during the past summer, the Business School has 
had no quarters of its own. Its classes are held wherever a corner can be 
found for them; its study rooms on the top floor of the Widener Memorial 
Library are quite inadequate; it has no dormitory of its own; it is a sort of waif 
among the University’s professional schools. Nevertheless it has managed to 
maintain high standards of instruction, to arouse a notable degree of enthusi- 
asm among its students, and to carry through some very interesting experi- 
ments in the field of instructional method. 

The continued growth of the Graduate School is highly encouraging. The 
development of this School has been remarkably constant, save only for the 
upset due to the war years. It had about 350 students twenty The Gradu- 
years ago; about 450 ten years ago; and its total is slightly above te School 
650 to-day. The students in this School are for the most part preparing them- 
selves to become college teachers, and their increase in numbers would seem to 
indicate that the professorial career is not so utterly lacking in its appeal to 
young men as some would have us believe. At the same time it is quite ap- 
parent that the growth of graduate schools throughout the country is not keep- 
ing pace with the increased demand for their product. It is well within bounds 
to say that the number of college undergraduates in the United States as a 
whole has increased fifty per cent during the past five years. But the number 
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of qualified instructors turned out by the graduate schools has not increased, 
during the same period, by anything like that percentage. The consequence is 
that college teaching staffs have not been able to keep pace with undergrad- 
uate growth. The number of students per instructor is almost everywhere 
larger than it used to be. This inevitably means some impairment in the qual- 
ity of instruction, especially at those institutions where the increase in the size 
of the student body has been most rapid. 

The question of placing a limit upon the number of students admitted to 
college has been considered by many institutions during the past few years 
Is it time for and several of them — including Yale, Princeton, and Dart- 
a limit? mouth — have fixed such a limit. The same action has been 
taken by various smaller institutions. The state universities are not in a 
position to dictate that only so many Freshmen shall be admitted, but some of 
them are managing to keep their total enrolment within bounds by dropping 
large numbers of students at various stages after admission. The problem of 
limitation has not been made urgent by reason of the strain upon physical 
facilities alone. It is true that almost every college and university in the 
United States is finding it difficult to obtain decent housing accommodations 
for its students. It is also true that the pressure upon classroom and labora- 
tory spaces has become too great. But these physical accommodations can be 
enlarged; it is only a question of spending some money. Instruction, however, 
is quite another thing. You cannot expand the teaching force of a college and 
maintain its accustomed standards by merely adding some figures to the 
annual budget. The supply of competent instructors is limited and it is not 
being increased with sufficient rapidity to meet the ever-growing demand. Nor 
is it likely to do so unless the enrolment in the graduate schools of the country 
undergoes a very considerable expansion. 

There was a time when the fledgling Ph.D., having received his diploma, had 
to go in quest of an instructorship. He applied here and there, at this college 
The problem and that, in the hope that some institution would give him a 
of getting chance to begin at the bottom. Nowadays he does nothing of 
ean the sort; he is usually snapped up before his work for the degree 
has been entirely completed. He does not have to look fora job; the job comes 
looking for him. Those of us whose business it is to recommend young in- 
structors have not failed to observe a marked change in the tone of the 
requests which come in our daily mail. The old-time rigor of the specifica- 
tions has departed. College presidents throughout the country, when they 
ask us to recommend a young instructor, no longer write that he must be a 
scholar of the highest distinction, an experienced and successful teacher, a 
man of alluring personality, with a gift for administration, and so on. For the 
most part their modest request is for any one who can do an instructor’s job 
and do it passably. It frequently happens, indeed, that men who have just 
received their Ph.D. degrees are now appointed to assistant professorships in 
institutions of good standing. A decade ago this would not have been the case 
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save in rare instances. It seems to indicate that the problem of providing com- 
petent instruction for the additional thousands of students throughout the 
country is even more serious than that of finding houses in which they may 
live or classrooms in which they may be taught. 

The advisability of placing a limit upon the growth of Harvard College is a 
question to which the authorities of the University have already given some 
thought. President Lowell adverted to it in his address at the yp, problem 
alumni exercises last Commencement Day. “The idea of a of numbers 

ssa oy + 1 6 ” at Harvard 
limit,” he said ‘‘has always been very repugnant to me.” But he 

went on to remind his hearers that the issue was a practical one which would 
have to be faced on its merits and one which every friend of the University 
ought to be thinking about. ‘How far can we go,” he asked, “and still do the 
utmost good we can for our students?” Can an institution do its best work 
with an unlimited number of students? Does rapidity of growth inevitably 
involve a sacrifice of quality to quantity? 

During the past twenty-five years very few new colleges have been estab- 
lished, nor have the older institutions been able to make any great expansion 
in their physical facilities during this period. Large sums of — 
money have been raised for higher education, it is true; but of the coun- 
practically all the income from these new endowments has been rei jamie 
needed to keep pace with the advancing scale of salaries and 
prices. On the other hand, the population of the country has been increasing, 
and year by year a large proportion of it aspires to a college education. It is 
quite apparent that existing institutions cannot take care of the increased de- 
mand. This year there were nearly 1300 applicants for admission to the Fresh- 
man Class at Harvard. Were it not for the weeding-out that is effected by the 
admission examinations we would have been swamped by the influx. Many 
other institutions are having the same experience. Some are rejecting a much 
larger number of applicants than they accept. And when some institutions 
place a limit upon numbers there is inevitably a swing toward the other col- 
leges which have not yet done so. It seems very likely, therefore, that the 
policy of limitation will become general within a very few years, one college 
after another being forced to adopt it in self-defense. 

There are two ways in which this limitation of numbers may be applied. 
One is by setting a maximum figure for the number of students admitted; the 
other is by fixing a total for the whole student body and keeping yo methods 
to this figure by eliminating the deficient at the end of each col- of controlling 

A numbers 

lege year. Thus far, the former plan is the one most commonly 

used. In principle there is a good deal to be said for the other method, but 
there are some serious practical difficulties in the way. It is beyond all doubt, 
however, that many undergraduates are permitted to stay in college when 
their scholastic records afford very scant justification for such privilege. The 
practice of carrying “dropped” men on the rolls is one that all colleges might 
abandon with no loss to themselves. The percentage of such men who regain 
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standing is much smaller than the percentage of regular students who never 
lose it. 

So long as there is room enough for everybody the objections to the practice 
of keeping deficient students are not overpowering; but when the policy of 
Why not elim- limitation becomes necessary they are the ones who ought first 
inate the defi- to bear the onset of it. For it ought not to be forgotten that 
cient men? : ° 

every undergraduate is educated at a financial loss to the col- 
lege. In Harvard College it costs, on the average, about twice the tuition fee 
to provide the educational opportunities that we place at the student’s dis- 
posal. In that sense every undergraduate, no matter what his record in the 
classroom may be, is the holder of a scholarship. He is being subsidized from 
the income of the University’s endowment. The question, therefore, is not 
whether a college ought to tolerate the presence of students whose records are 
unsatisfactory, but whether it ought to continue subsidizing them. For that 
is what their retention in college amounts to. 

For the first time within the memory of man a large number of students have 
been regularly admitted to the Freshman Class this autumn without entrance 
A new exper- examinations of any sort. Heretofore the only method of ad- 
iment in ad- mission has been by examination under the Old Plan or the New 
er Plan. Last spring, however, the Faculty approved an arrange- 
ment whereby any boy who was certified by an approved school as being “in 
the highest seventh of the graduating class” should be ipso facto eligible for 
admission to Harvard College without being required to take examinations 
under either of the two plans. This provision appears to have been promptly 
seized upon by many schools, for more than two hundred Freshmen were en- 
rolled this autumn under its terms; that is, more than a fifth of the entire 
Freshman Class. On the other hand, some schools and school authorities have 
been disposed to look upon the new arrangement with skepticism and to argue 
that, whatever the purpose may have been, the result will be a lowering of our 
admission standards. A writer in the Phillips Exeter Bulletin, for example, points 
out that it is very much more difficult for a boy to get into the top seventh 
of his graduating class in some schools than in others. In so far as this is 
the case there would be an advantage in having a boy attend a poor school, 
where few pupils were being prepared for college — his chances of getting 
into the first seventh being obviously better there than in a good school where 
preparation for college is the chief goal and where the inter-student competi- 
tion for high position would naturally be more keen. There is some force in 
this argument, no doubt, and in adopting the new arrangement the Harvard 
authorities were not unaware of it; but the answer is that our plan of admitting 
“top-seventh” boys without examination is avowedly an experiment and will 
not be continued if its results fail to justify a continuance. This was plainly 
announced when the plan went into effect. There is no intent to permit a low- 
ering of admission standards, and if the new arrangement proves to be operat- 
ing in that direction it will be modified, or, if necessary, abolished altogether. 
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The test of a good admission system is whether the boys who come in under 
it are able to do their college work acceptably. In this particular instance the 
question is whether the two hundred Freshmen who have been admitted with- 
out examination are able on the average to make as good records as the six 
or seven hundred who came by the other routes. And the answer to that 
question will appear in due course on the books of the College Office. A con- 
clusive answer will not be forthcoming, however, in a single year. It would not 
be fair to judge the success or failure of the experiment by its initial workings. 

Experiments in educational policy at Harvard have not been confined to the 
methods of admitting students. The methods of instructing undergraduates 
after they have been admitted have been the subject of even syow the tu- 
more prolonged attention. Several years ago, it will be recalled, torial system 
the Division of History, Government, and Economics requested eden 
from the Faculty permission to establish a General Examination for all stud- 
ents concentrating in this field of work. This permission was given and the 
experiment was launched. In order to assist students in their preparation for 
the General Examinations a system of individual tutoring was provided, the 
tutors being appointed and paid by the University. But before the plan had 
got fully under way the war intervened and for a time disarranged the plan. 
After the armistice, however, the system was brought back to normal and 
for the past three or four years it has been functioning smoothly. 

These recent years have fully demonstrated the success of the experiment. 
The examiners and tutors have never harbored any doubts on this score; now 
the students have added their testimony as to its high value. Ac-  gtudent opin- 
cording to a careful report recently issued by the Scholarship ion concern- 
Committee of the Student Council there is no difference of '®'* 
opinion in undergraduate circles as respects the educational value of the gen- 
eral examinations and the tutoring. The report speaks of the plan as the most 
promising of all our recent changes in methods of college education. Various 
criticisms are put forth with reference to the details of the system, and in some 
instances these criticisms are well founded. They relate, however, to obstacles 
which are extremely difficult to overcome in any type of examination. Various 
suggestions are also made and most of these would also be carried into effect 
were it not for financial and other difficulties in the way. But the significant 
thing is that the general examinations and the tutorial system, although they 
have involved a substantial increase in the work which the undergraduate 
must do for his degree, are regarded by him as possessing a full measure of 
compensatory value. 

The work which the student does with his tutor, it should be remembered, is 
not in lieu of the regular classroom requirements. It is in addition thereto. 
The undergraduates assert, and they are probably right, that Its strong 
this tutorial work is the equivalent of about two regular courses. fe4tures 
Any one familiar with the customary undergraduate reaction to additional 
academic burdens might have predicted an enduring resentment and a studied 
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effort to evade; but this has not been the case. It has been found, indeed, that 
the students keep their appointments with tutors (and attendance at these 
tutorial conferences is not compulsory) with greater regularity than they at- 
tend in the classrooms where absences are supposed to be forbidden save for 
good reason. Through close contact with the undergraduates the tutor secures 
a degree of intimacy and understanding which the instructor in the classroom 
cannot hope to obtain. He is able to help the student with his individual 
difficulties. He is in a better position to discover just where the student’s 
natural interest lies and is able to guide him accordingly. 

To do all this, however, takes a great deal of time and concentration on the 
tutor’s part, and it has been found that not more than thirty or forty students 
An expensive C22 be effectively handled by a competent tutor who devotes his 
method of full time to the work. The costliness of such instruction, as com- 
ecinisane pared with instruction in the classroom, is easy to appreciate. 
An instructor or assistant professor will give three regular courses in which a 
total of two or three hundred men may be enrolled; a tutor of equal rank and 
remuneration will in no case have more than forty students in all. Tutorial 
instruction is by far the more expensive, but it is also in many respects the 
more effective plan. At present such instruction is being given by only a few 
of the departments, but the Student Council, in its recent report, strongly 
urges that it be extended to the others, and particularly that it be used as a 
method of instruction in languages and literature. There seems to be reason 
for hoping that in time this can be done, although it will necessarily entail a 
substantial increase in the cost of instruction. 

Now somebody may raise the question: “Why not have fewer regular 
courses and fewer instructors, replacing them by tutors, and reducing the ex- 
pense in this way?”’ That suggestion would betray a misapprehension of what 
the tutorial instruction is intended to do. It is not a method of replacing what 
is done in the classroom, but of supplementing it. There are some things which 
can be just as effectively taught in large groups as by individual tutoring. An 
instructor can just as vividly portray the battle of Gettysburg to a class 
of 500 students as a tutor can describe it to the single Sophomore who 
sits at a table alongside him. The general content of any college course 
can be quite as well, and much more economically, given to groups as to in- 
dividuals. It is in carrying the student over the rough and difficult places that 
individual instruction reaches its point of high usefulness. A good scheme of 
collegiate education should provide both forms of instruction, the one artic- 
ulated with the other. 

Some time ago the Associated Harvard Clubs adopted a report containing 
various suggestions as to the University’s policy in publicity. And some similar 
The College suggestions have recently come from graduates in letters to the 
publications Bulletin. Among them is a proposal that the official publica- 
tions of the University, the announcements of courses, and the like, ought to 
be worded in more appealing language. These announcements, it is complained, 
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are now issued in dry-as-dust form, being nothing more than routine compila- 
tions which give titles of courses, names of instructors, hours at which the 
courses meet, and so on. “They represent the accretions of academic phrase- 
making more or less patched and altered through a long succession of annual 
editions.”” They ought to be livened up, it is suggested, with an eye to their 
publicity value. They should be “overhauled and rewritten,” from the 
“ general reader’s points of view.” “Take fine arts, for example,” writes one 
indignant alumnus, “‘and what schoolboy can see, from the pamphlet, that 
he will be helped and be better equipped for life if he takes some of these 
courses?” 

All this has a plausible ring, to be sure, but unhappily it betokens a con- 
siderable misapprehension of the chief purpose which these official catalogues 
and elective pamphlets are intended to serve. Their purpose is exactly the 
same as that of a railroad time-table or a telephone directory. The time-table 
publications do not dilate upon the joys of travel, the beauties of the scenery 
along the route, and the excellence of the meals which one can procure in the 
dining-car. There are other publications which do all this. The man who con- 
sults a time-table does so because he wants to know when the train leaves, 
whether it carries a sleeper, or whether it makes a connection with some other 
train. The man who goes to a telephone directory is similarly in search of 
specific information. And so is the boy who consults the college catalogue or 
the elective pamphlet. He wants to know when a certain course meets, who 
gives it, and whether he is eligible under the rules to enter it. In practically all 
the departments there are descriptive circulars telling what the various courses 
are about, and this year the University has provided a special course of fifteen 
lectures each of which is intended to acquaint new students with the oppor- 
tunities and allurements of the various departments. This course is being 
given in connection with English A, which means that practically all members 
of the Freshman Class are taking it. And it would seem as though the attrac- 
tions of any field of study could be better presented in this way than by dilat- 
ing upon them in the printed pages of the elective pamphlet. 

With the opening of this academic year a number of changes in the teaching 
staff went into effect. Professor John E. Wolff retired from active service 
after a long and highly useful connection with the Division of Changes ia 
Geology. He has gone to live in Southern California where he the teaching 
will devote his time to writing. Dr. Roy K. Hack, Assistant - 
Professor of Greek and Latin, gave up his position at Harvard in order to 
accept one of the newly established research professorships in the University 
of Cincinnati. Chester A. McLain, Assistant Professor of Law, retired from 
the teaching profession at the close of the academic year 1922-23 and has 
entered the practice of law in New York City. Two valuable members of 
the administrative staff, Frederick L. Allen, ’12, and Edward R. Gay, ’19, 
also left the University during the summer to engage in more remunerative 
work. On the other hand, there have been several additions to the teach- 
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ing and administrative force. The more important among these new ap- 
pointments are: Jacob Hugh Jackson, Professor of Accounting; William Stacy 
Browning, Professor of Military Science and Tactics; Esper Signius Larsen, 
Jr., Professor of Petrography; Eldon Revare James, Professor of Law and 
Librarian of the Law School; Clarence H. Haring, Professor of Latin-Amer- 
ican History and Economics, who will take the place of Assistant Professor 
Julius Klein; Kirtley Fletcher Mather, Professor of Geology; John Mac- 
Arthur Maguire, Professor of Law; Solomon Foote Clarke, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Military Science and Tactics; William Leonard Crum, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Statistics, from Yale; John Howard Mueller, Assistant Professor of 
Bacteriology and Immunology, from Columbia. 

Professor Albert Feuillerat, of the University of Rennes, is Exchange Pro- 
fessor from France for the first half-year. He is a distinguished authority on 
the literature of the Renaissance. Professor Charles R. Morey, of Princeton, 
will lecture at Harvard on Medieval Art. He will come to Harvard under the 
auspices of the Harvard-Princeton Fine Arts Club. Professor John Leonard 
Conger, of Knox College, is serving as Visiting Lecturer on History. Pro- 
fessor George Matthew Dutcher, of Wesleyan University, will lecture in the 
same department. Mr. Kenneth King Munsie Leys and Mr. David Lindsay 
Keir, exchange tutors from University College, Oxford, are giving a special 
course on topics in the history of modern England. 

Physical changes in and around the University have not been extensive 
during recent years. No large buildings, either for classroom, laboratory, or 
Physical dormitory use, have been constructed since 1918, although 
changes several large dormitories have been acquired from their pri- 
vate owners during this period. In that way the University plant has been 
much expanded despite the absence of any large construction enterprises. Of 
the dozen or more private dormitories which graduates of a dozen years ago 
will remember, only two or three remain in that category, notably Beck Hall 
and Russell Hall. Claverly, Randolph, Westmorly, Dunster, and Apley are 
now owned and operated by the University. Shepherd and Drayton Halls are 
operated by the University and used in addition to the Freshman Halls, for the 
housing of first-year men. Ridgeley, Ware, Hampden, and Craigie have been 
turned into apartment houses. No new dormitories have been built by private 
enterprise for nearly twenty years. The result is an inadequate supply of dor- 
mitory rooms for those who want them. If three or four additional dormitories 
had been available this autumn they could have been filled very easily. Fhe 
number of Harvard students who room in private houses at a considerable 
distance from the University is steadily increasing. These accommodations 
are not always of the best and the rentals are much higher than they used to 
be. The various University offices have done their best to help students find 
suitable quarters, but each autumn their problem becomes more difficult. A 
list of nearly two thousand rooms available in private houses was prepared for 
the use of Harvard students this autumn, and although this might seem to rep- 
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resent an adequate supply it did not prove sufficient. Some way of meeting 
this housing problem will soon have to be found. 

Various improvements in college buildings have been carried through during 
the past summer. Sever Hall has acquired a new tile roof. Harvard Hall has 
been given a much-needed interior renovation. Important changes have also 
been made at the Stillman Infirmary, the Botanical Museum, and the Medi- 
cal School. The new quarters for the School of Public Health adjacent to the 
Medical School were completed during the summer and the work of the school 
is now being carried on there. 

Oxford defeated Harvard in a debate at Symphony Hall, Monday evening, 
October 8th, by a vote of the audience of 1748 to 519. The Oxford debaters 
upheld the affirmative of the following question: “Resolved: The Oxford 
that this assemblage deems the French occupation of the Ruhr 4ebate 
as greatly prejudicial to the welfare of the world.” The wide difference be- 
tween the methods used by the two teams elicited a good deal of comment. 
College debating teams in the United States have been coached and trained 
with a view to making a favorable impression upon the three judges who are 
selected by mutual agreement and who render the decision. These judges, as a 
rule, are college professors, public officials, or others who are presumed to 
know a good deal about the subject which is under discussion. They are 
deemed to be responsive to closely reasoned argument, hence the speech of the 
average college debater in this country reads like a lawyer’s brief. In England, 
on the other hand, the audience picks the winner and the debating teams have 
adjusted their methods to this arrangement. Their arguments are not of the 
ponderous and labored type; their aim is to get the concurrence of the crowd 
by whatever means may be adapted to that end, be it by an appeal to reason, 
emotion, or a sense of humor. The Oxford debaters in Symphony Hall dis- 
played an ease and flexibility of platform manner which was lacking on the 
part of their opponents. The business of “coaching” intercollegiate debaters 
has been overdone in this country. The debaters are groomed and tutored 
until their speeches become little more than recitations. The speakers declaim 
whatever they are told to say, hence they frequently have to argue against 
their own personal convictions. “We have no doubt,” says an editorial in the 
Harvard Bulletin, “that some of the members of the Harvard team which met 
the Oxford debaters in Symphony Hall agreed with the contention of their 
opponents.”’ If this be so, it is amazing that the absurdity of the situation has 
not been realized by those who have charge of our debating interests. Even 
the gestures used in intercollegiate debates are prescribed and practised until 
they become wholly mechanical. The men go through motions as though they 
were marionettes, one hand uplifted with clock-like precision at stated pe- 
riods. This is not true in all colleges, but it is the tendency in most of them. 
In serving as one of the judges at an intercollegiate debate some years ago, I 
saw a man, who looked as if he might be the coach, signaling his debaters 
from a corner of the hall. If the intensity of coaching is carried much further, 
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we shall doubtless have a demand for some arrangement whereby the coaches 
may rush in substitutes at the rebuttal stage of the debate. At any rate, the 
Oxford debaters were able to prove beyond much question that spontaneity, 
good-humor, an easy platform manner, and an occasional witty passage will 
usually count more with an audience than any array of categorical statements, 
arranged in logical order and delivered with the enthusiasm of a phonograph. 
It would be well for American college debaters to abandon the practice of 
having expert judges make the decisions. Leaving the issue to the audience is 
a fairer plan, a less expensive one, and one which naturally heightens the in- 
terest of the audience in the whole affair. Its chief advantage, however, would 
be to promote an improvement in our style of debating by making the debat- 
ers count for a good deal more and the coaching system for a good deal less. 

A tablet bearing an inscription written by President Emeritus Eliot has 
been placed on the house at 38 Winthrop Street, Cambridge, where Theodore 
The Roose- Roosevelt, ’80, lived when an undergraduate in Harvard Col- 
velt tablet lege. It is the gift of the Massachusetts Committee of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association of which Professor A. B. Hart, ’80, is Chair- 
man. President Eliot’s inscription is as follows: 

‘ HERE LIVED 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
DURING 
FOUR FORMATIVE AND FRUITFUL 
YEARS AS A MEMBER OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
1876-1880 


The tablet was dedicated on October 27th, the anniversary of Roosevelt’s 
birth. President Lowell accepted the gift on behalf of Harvard University, 
inasmuch as the College now owns the house on which the tablet is placed. 
Professor Hart presided at the dedication exercises, and former Congressman 
Charles G. Washburn, ’80, another classmate of Roosevelt, made the address 
of presentation. 

Miss Ada Louise Comstock, formerly Dean of Smith College, was inaugu- 
rated President of Radcliffe on October 20th. Miss Comstock succeeds Dean 


Radcliffe’s Briggs who, in addition to his teaching and administrative 
lal duties at Harvard, served as President of Radcliffe for twenty 
en 


years. In addition to Miss Comstock’s inaugural, addresses 
were made by President Lowell, President W. A. Neilson of Smith College, 
and President Park of Bryn Mawr, a former Dean of Radcliffe. Miss Com- 
stock’s address was particularly interesting and it has been favorably com- 
mented upon in all parts of the country. In part it dealt with the specific prob- 
lem of admitting students to college — a problem which interests Harvard 
quite as keenly as Radcliffe. Unlike most discussions of this problem, more- 
over, President Comstock’s inaugural set forth the outlines of a new admission 
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scheme which might be called a scheme of admission by “personnel ratings.” 
In other words, it is Miss Comstock’s proposal that every candidate for ad- 
mission be given an individual rating based upon a single general examination, 
a scrutiny of the candidate’s school record, an intelligence test, and a personal 
interview. After being classified on this fourfold basis, all applicants ranking 
above a certain point would be admitted and the rest rejected. Such a plan 
would, of course, have the merit of making it easier to place admission on a 
strictly competitive basis. 

The new Alumni Directory has come from the press and is being sent to sub- 
scribers. Unlike the edition of 1919 this volume contains a geographical as well 
as an alphabetical list. The 1923 Directory contains 43,558 — ppe alumni 
names which is an increase of about 5400 over the issue of 1919. Directory of 
This means that “the living Harvard force,” as it is sometimes *974 
called, is increasing at the rate of about 1400 members per annum. The next 
quadrennial issue, in 1927, should contain close to 50,000 names. The names 
of 95 women are included in the present Directory, all of them holding degrees 
from the Graduate School of Education. As in previous editions the name of 
Raktaprachit Aab, ’12, now an officer in the army of Siam, leads all the rest. 
He has an alphabetical priority which will be difficult to take away from him. 
The last name is that of Daniel F. Zwilling who attended Harvard College for 
one year only (1914-15). Zwilling was a “lost man” in 1919, and he remains 
lost; that is, the compilers of the Directory have been unable to locate his 
present whereabouts. He came to Harvard from Chicago, roomed in 62 Perkins 
Hall, and was rated as an unclassified student. Possibly some reader of the 
MaGazinE can tell us what has become of him. 


only the income of which shall be used as a scholar- 
ship for the benefit of students in the Medical 
School, to be known as the Abraham A. Watson 
Meeting of September 24, 1923 Scholarship. 

From the estate of Miss Annie L. Dexter addi- 
tional securities valued at $9000. 
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The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Joseph R. DeLamar, $275,000 
additional. 

From the estate of Hiram F. Mills, $103,500 ad- 
ditional. 

From the estate of Alice H. Plimpton (Mrs, 
Lewis H.) $15,000, one half her bequest of $30,000 
for the general purposes of the University and 
$10,000, one half her bequest of $20,000 for the use 
of the Medical School. 

From the estate of Abraham Shuman, $10,000 to 
be held as a fund, the net income of which shall 
each year be given to some worthy student in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, said 
fund to be known as the A. Shuman Scholarship 
Fund. 

From the estate of Miss Catherine E. Watson, 
$10,000, the same to be kept as a separate fund, 


From the estate of Andrew Hussey Allen, $8,019.- 
24 for the purpose of establishing a scholarship in 
the academic department. 

From the estate of Helen Rotch (Mrs. Thomas 
Morgan) $1500 for the salary of the Professor of 
Pediatrics. 

From the estate of Ambrose Talbot, $226.94 ad- 
ditional. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, 
$37.02 for the Maria Whitney and James Lyman 
Whitney Fund. 

From the estate of Morrill Wyman, $2.13 addi- 
tional for the Morrill Wyman Medical Research 
Fund. 

From the estate of Edward C. Pickering addi- 
tional securities valued at $1. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 
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To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $5048.68 and $144,818.36 in cash towards 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1898 for the gift of $150,000 for 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the United States Steel Corporation for the 
gift of $5000, to the Crompton and Knowles Loom 
Works for the gift of $4000, to the American Woolen 
Company, the Calumet and Hecla Consolidated 
Copper Company and the Pacific Mills for the gifts 
of $1000 each, to the Brown and Sharpe Manufac- 
turing Company, the United Drug Company and to 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for their gifts of $500 each, 
to the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates and the 
American Optical Company for the gifts of $250 
each and to The Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston for the gift of $200 for the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $13,853.49 for the McKinlock dormitory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $10,000 to 
establish the William G. Farlow Memorial Fund, 
the income from which is to be used for the care and 
administration of the Farlow Library. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $10,000 to 
establish The William and Adelaide Barbour Fund, 
to increase the collections of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy either by exploration or the pur- 
chase of desirable material. 

To Mrs. W. Scott Fitz and Mrs. Frederick C. 
Shattuck, Messrs John E. Thayer, Frederick C. 
Shattuck and Robert W. Storer, in memory of his 
sisters Abby Matilda Storer and Mary Goddard 
Storer, for their gifts of $1000 each, to Mrs. William 
Amory, Mrs. Francis M. Rackemann, Drs. Francis 
M. Rackemann, James H. Means and Harvey 
Cushing for their gifts of $500 each, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Elliott P. Joslin for their gift of $500, to Messrs. 
Robert Cutler and Seeley G. Mudd for their gifts 
of $100 each and to Dr. W. Stewart Whittemore 
for his gift of $10 for the Medical School dormi- 
tory. 

To The Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$6250 for the School of Public Health. 

For the gift of $6000 from various subscribers in 
the name of the Harvard Club of New York City to 
increase the capital fund of the Joseph Hodges 
Choate Memorial Fellowship. 

To The Commonwealth Fund for the additional 
gift of $5000 for the Psycho-Educational Clinic of 
the Graduate School of Education. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $3000 to es- 
tablish the Richard Perkins Parker Scholarship. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$2500 for the salary and expenses of a certain per- 
son. 

To the Class of 1899 for the additional gift of 
$2000 towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Fund. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for her gift of $2000 
toward the maintenance of two young Englishmen 
attending Harvard during 1923-24. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for his gift of $2000 for the 
Sachs Research Fellowship in Fine Arts. 

To Professor George W. Pierce for his gift of 
$1500 to be devoted to a past deficit or future oper- 
ating expenses of the Cruft Laboratory. 

To Mr. Edgar Pierce for his gift of $850, to Mr. 
Charles A. Strong for his gift of $500 and to Mrs. 
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Thomas W. Lamont for her gift of $105 towards a 
certain salary. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $1250 towards a certain salary. 

To a friend for the gift of $1249.98 for research in 
Tropical Medicine. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $1000 addi- 
tional towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Fund. 

To The Juillard Musical Foundation for the gift 
of $1000 for the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To Professor Harvey N. Davis for his gift of 
$1000, and to Mrs. Harvey N. Davis and to an 
anonymous friend for their gifts of $500 each for the 
Atherton Kinsley Dunbar Memorial. 

To Mr. Alexander M. White for his gift of $900 
for special expenses of the Dean’s office. 

To Messrs. Rodolphe L. Agassiz, Edgar C. Felton, 
Franklin Remington, Robert Ridgway, Odin Rob- 
erts, Dwight P. Robinson, Arthur T. Safford, Elihu 
Thomson and Pope Yeatman for their gifts of $100 
each and to Mr. Arthur H. Brooks for his gift of $50 
for the Engineering School Scholarship. 

To the E.I. Du Pont de Nemours and Company 
for the gift of $750 for the Du Pont Fellowship for 
1923-24, 

To the Harvard Club of Buffalo for the gift of 
$250 on account of two scholarships for 1923-24, 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift of 
$1700 for five scholarships for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the gift of 
$810 on account of four scholarships for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the gift 
of $250 for the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas City for the gift 
of $250 for the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Long Island for the gift 
of $600 for two scholarships for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of $50 
on account of the scholarship for 1923-24, 

To the Harvard Club of Miiton for the gift of 
$500 for two scholarships for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift of 
$350 for the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $125 on account of the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To Mr. Sydney S. Conrad for his gift of $450 fora 
scholarship in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

To the Harvard Law Club of New York City for 
the gift of $400.15 for the loan fund. 

To Mr. David P. Shea for his gift of $305.90, re- 
payment with interest of the Fall River Scholar- 
ship, to be added to the principal. 

To Dr. Richard C. Cabot for his gift of $200 
towards the South End House Fellowship. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 for a 
Special Summer School Scholarship. 

To the Harvard Engineering Society for the gift 
of $3.60 towards the scholarship. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson for his gift of $740.03 for 
the purchase of books for the Library and $500 for a 
certain salary. 

To Messrs. Frank B. Bemis, Francis R. Hart, 
Henry S. Howe and William A. White for their gifts 
of $100 each, to Mr. Francis R. Appleton for his gift 
of $57.89, to Messrs. James B. Munn, Augustin H. 
Parker and William K. Richardson for their gifts 
of $50 each and to Mr. Henry S. Van Duzer for 
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his gift of $25 for furnishing twenty-five Library 
stalls. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of $500 for 
the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. G. Howland Shaw for his gift of $500 for 
publishing scholastic books. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $500 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the fourth quarterly 
payment for the year 1922-23, on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in accord- 
ance with their vote of May 11, 1920. 

To a friend for the gift of $495 for the immediate 
use of The Cancer Commission. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of $375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $360 for 
the Department of Physiology. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$299.87 for binding books and $70 for the purchase 
of books for the Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 fora 
certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $240 towards 
a certain salary. 

To Mr. Robert Amory for his gift of $250 and to 
Mr. George Wigglesworth for his gift of $25 for re- 
search in Epilepsy. 

To Mr. James Dean for his gift of $250 and to the 
American Trust Company for the gift of $200 for 
the case system of teaching in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham for her gift of 
$200 for research in Government. 

To Messrs. Arthur D. Hill, Arthur H. Lea, Henry 
G. Vaughan, William P. Wilson and Clement B. 
Wood for their gifts of $25 each, to Mr. Horace H. 
Furness, Jr., for his gift of $15, to Mr. Edward W. 
Clark, 3d, Richard Haughton, Daniel A. Newhall 
and Evan Randolph for their gifts of $10 each and 
to Messrs. Oswald Chew and John G. Kaufman for 
their gifts of $5 each for the Botanic Garden. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their gift of $172.50 towards the George Schune- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To the Harvard Dames for the gift of $167 for the 
loan fund. 

To Messrs. Frederick L. and John C. Olmsted for 
their gift of $150 and to Mr. Howard Coonley for his 
gift of $50 for the library of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Mr. Herbert Pope for his gift of $150 for the 
Division of Fine Arts. 

To the National Community Center Association 
for the gift of $100 for a prize. 

To Mr. Charles B. McMichael for his gift of $50 
for the War Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Cyrus W. Field for his gift of $25 for the 
Division of Chemistry. 

To Mr. Frederic C. Woodward for his gift of $25 
towards the Albert Martin Kales Scholarship Fund. 

To Mr. Kenneth B. Turner for his gift of $9 for 
alterations in the students’ room at the Medical 
School. 

To Messrs. Wilmon H. Sheldon and James B. 
Pratt for their gifts of $5 each for the purchase of 
the Royce portrait. 





To Mrs. William F. Milton for her valuable gift 
of two Japanese bronze vases, in memory of her 
husband of the Class of 1858. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
Committee of the Permanent Charity 
Fund, Incorporated, for the offer of $500 
for the Orthodontia Clinic of the Dental 
School. 

The President reported that Professor 
Harold H. Burbank and Dr. Robert Pier- 
pont Blake had gone to Kings College, 
Cambridge and Oxford as Exchange 
Tutors from Harvard. 

The President reported the death of 
William Roscoe Thayer, Overseer of 
Harvard College, which occurred on the 
seventh instant, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1923: 


Kent Andrew Buchanan, and Winthrop Hallo- 
well Churchill, Proctors; Donald Joseph MacPher- 
son, Assistant in Neuropathology; Francis Chandler 
Newton, Austin Teaching Fellow in Surgery; Paul 
Perham Cram, Austin Teaching Fellow in History; 
Wesley Gaftield Spencer, Instructor in Physical Edu- 
cation; Walther Martin Miller, Instructor in Ger- 
man; Rufus Stickney Tucker, Instructor in Econom- 
ics and Tutor in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics; Durward Earle Burchell, Professor 
of Industrial Accounting. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From June 15 as long as his services are needed, 
but not after Sept. 1, 1924: Morris Stone, Research 
Assistant in Cryogenic Engineering. From Sept. 1 as 
long as his services are needed but not after Sept. 1, 
1924: Robert Victor Kleinschmidt, Fellow for Re- 
search in Mechanical Engineering. For one year 
from Sept. 1, 1923: Proctors: Merrill Buffington, 
Richmond Keith Kane. Assistants: Charles Frank- 
lin West and Harold Canfield Havighurst, in Gov- 
ernment. Austin Teaching Fellow: Miller McClin- 
tock, in Government. Tutors: Winthrop Pickard 
Bell, Raphael Demos, and Ralph Monroe Eaton, in 
Philosophy; Carroll Cornelius Pratt, in Psychology; 
Henry Aaron Yeomans, in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics. Instructors: Carroll 
Cornelius Pratt, in Psychology; William Thomas 
Ham, in Social Ethics; James Arthur Dawson, in 
Zoblogy. Lecturer: Rollo Walter Brown, on English. 
Graduate Courses: Clarence Guy Lane, Assistant in 
Dermatology; Samuel Raynor Meaker, Secretary. 

Medical School: Harold Everett Smiley, Francis 
Browne Grinnell, Albert Edward Steele, Philip Cas- 
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tleman, and Robert Ward Lamson, Instructors in 
Bacteriology; Oscar Jacobus Raeder, Instructor in 
Neuropathology; Hallowell Davis, Instructor in 
Physiology; David Perey Morgan, Jr., Fellow in 
Bacteriology; Donald Storrs King, Fellow in Medi- 
cine; Clarence James Campbell and Henry Orr 
Veach, Teaching Fellows in Physiology; Selig Hecht, 
Research Fellow in Physiological Chemistry; Frederic 
Beach Jennings, Assistant in Bacteriology; William 
Bradley Breed, Goronwy Owen Broun, Percy Bern- 
ard Davidson, Maurice Fremont-Smith, Burton 
Everett Hamilton, Henry Jackson, Jr., Chester 
Morse Jones, Hyman Morrison, and Dwight 
O'Hara, Assistants in Medicine. 

Business School: Nathan Isaacs, Lecturer on Busi- 
ness Law; Clarence Brett Piper, Instructor in Statis- 
tics; Clifford Michael Collins, Instructor in Account- 
ing; Franklin Winton Ryan, Instructor in Business 
Reports; Wyman Parkhurst Fiske, Instructor in Ac- 
counting; Harold Hazen Thurlby and Deane Waldo 
Malott, Assistant Deans; Alfred Benjamin Strid- 
borg, Harold Frederick Bergstresser, and Henry 
Aloysius Sasserno, Assistants in Business Policy. 

Wilford Cook Saeger, Editor of the Alumni Direc- 
tory and the Quinquennial Catalogue. 

For the first half of 1923-24: Albert Feuillerat, 
Exchange Professor from France; Kenneth Grant 
Tremayne Webster, Exchange Professor to the West- 
ern Colleges (Knox, Beloit, and Carleton). For the 
second half of 1923-24: George Crafton Wilson, 
Exchange Professor to the Western Colleges (Grin- 
nell, Colorado, Pomona). 


Voted that Sir Arnold Theiler be invited 
to deliver the Cutter Lectures on Preven- 
tive Medicine for 1923-24. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for 1923-24, and it was voted to 
appoint them: 

Medical School: Abbott Lawrence Lowell, ez 
officio; David Linn Edsall, ex officio, Chairman; Al- 
gernon Coolidge, Hans Zinsser, Harvey Cushing, 
Reid Hunt, John Lewis Bremer, Walter Bradford 
Cannon, Charles Macfie Campbell, Worth Hale, 
Simeon Burt Wolbach, Kenneth Daniel Blackfan, 
Francis Weld Peabody. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Charles 
Homer Haskins, Dean; George Foot Moore, George 
Lyman Kittredge, Elmer Peter Kohler, William 
Fogg Osgood, James Haughton Woods, Clifford 
Herschel Moore, John Albrecht Walz, Allyn Abbott 
Young, Theodore Lyman, Henry Wyman Holmes. 


Voted, to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from Sept. 1, 1923: 


Andrew Watson Sellards, Assistant Professor of 
Tropical Medicine; Marshal Fabyan, Assistant Pro- 
Sessor of Comparative Pathology. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Bemis Professor of International Law, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1923: Whereupon bal- 
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lots being given in, it appeared that Man- 
ley Ottmer Hudson was elected. 

Voted to approve the appointment of 
Dr. Francis Weld Peabody as a member 
of the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Com- 
mission. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to Pro- 
fessor George A. Reisner and to Professor 
Francis B. Sayre for the academic year 
1923-24. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to Dr. 
Stanley Cobb from Oct. 1 for the remain- 
der of 1923-24. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Kirsopp Lake for the second half of 
1923-24. 

Voted to grant Jeave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Charles T. Copeland for the entire 
academic year 1923-24. 


Meeting of October 1, 1923 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$6250 for the School of Public Health. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$5500 on account of certain salaries in the School of 
Public Health. 

To the Fisk Rubber Company for the gift of $500 
for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. Albert T. Perkins for his gift of $100 for 
the Engineering School scholarship. 

To Mr. Charles Sumner Bird for his gift of $200 
for the Charles Sumner Scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$350 for a scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the gift of 
$250 on account of two scholarships for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Mexico for the gift of 
$185 for the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the gift 
of $500 for two scholarships for 1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $233.33 on account of two scholarships for 
1923-24. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C.,for the 
gift of $175 on account of the scholarship for 1923- 
24. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $300 for the scholarship for 1923-24. 

To the Committee of the Permanent Charity 
Fund, Incorporated, for the gift of $94.90 for social 
service work at the Huntington Hospital. 


The following resignations were re- 
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ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1923: 


Montgomery Drummond Anderson and Milton 
Sydney Heath, Assistants in Economics; Fabian 
Vega Garcia, Jr., Instructor in Spanish. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1923: 


Research Fellows: George Lindenberg Clark, Rob- 
ert Sanderson Mulliken, Samuel King Allison, and 
George Russell Harrison, in Physics. Assistants: 
Isador Aaron Ettlinger, in Petrography; Raymond 
Samuel Fanning, Richard Vincent Gilbert, and 
Chester Howard Whelden, Jr., in Economics; Curtis 
Chandler Williams, Jr., Everitt Groff Smith, Alvin 
Packer Stauffer, Jr., Robert Samuel Fletcher, and 
Elmer Adolph Beller, in History; William Sumner 
Holbrook and Robert Lincoln Carey, in Government. 
Austin Teaching Fellow: Henry Carter, in History. 
Instructors: Yuen Ren Chao, in Chinese; Joseph 
Newhall Lincoln, John Joseph Penny, and George 
Hussey Clifford, in French; John Joseph Sexton, in 
Romance Languages; Nathan Hewitt, in Electrical 
Engineering. Lecturers: Pierre Georges Lepaulle, 
on Comparative Law; Henry Barrett Huntington, 
Visiting Lecturer on English. Curators, Library: 
Robert Gould Shaw, of the Theatre Collection; 
Charles Rockwell Lanman, of Indic Manuscripts; 
Matthew Lewis Crosby, of Books in Spanish; John 
Humphreys Storer, of Coins and Medals; Edward 
Kennard Rand, of Manuscripts; Frederick Adams 
Woods, of Portuguese History; Clarence Macdonald 
Warner, of Canadian History and Literature; Henry 
Goddard Leach, of Scandinavian History and Liter- 
ature; Charles Lyon Chandler, of South American 
History and Literature; Thomas Barbour, of Books 
Relating to the Pacific; John Batterson Stetson, Jr., 
of Portuguese Literature; Edward Allen Whitney, of 
the World War Collection. 


Voted to change the title of Kenneth 
Payson Kempton from Assistant to In- 
structor in English. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for the year 1923-24, and it was 
voted to appoint them: 


School of Public Health: Abbott Lawrence Low- 
ell, David Linn Edsall, Dean; Milton Joseph Rose- 
nau, Edwin Bidwell Wilson, Hans Zinsser, Roger 
Irving Lee, Cecil Kent Drinker. University Exten- 
sion: Arthur Fisher Whittem, Chairman; John 
Tucker Murray, Clifford Herschel Moore, James 
Hardy Ropes, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, Kenneth 
Grant Tremayne Webster, Hector James Hughes, 
Walter Fenno Dearborn, Alexander James Inglis, 
Henry Wyman Holmes. Dental School: Eugene 
Hanes Smith, Dean; George Howard Monks, Wil- 
liam Henry Potter, Amos Irving Hadley, George 
Henry Wright, Leroy Matthew Simpson Miner, 
Frank Turner Taylor, Fred Alexander Beckford. 


Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1923-24: 

Faculty members: LeBaron Russell Briggs, Chair- 
man; Chester Noyes Greenough, Roger Irving Lee. 
Graduate members: Benjamin Loring Young, Henry 
Hardwick Faxon, William John Bingham. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Annual Meeting, September 24, 1923 


The following twenty-two members 
were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the 
President of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the 
President of the University, Mr. Adams, 
the Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Appleton, Bradford, Coolidge, Derby, 
Dibblee, Drury, Felton, L. A. Frothing- 
ham, Gage, Hollis, Jackson, James, Lodge, 
Marvin, Sedgwick, Slocum, Thayer, Wis- 
ter, Wolcott. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

Dr. Bradford, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, reported that the fol- 
lowing persons had been duly elected at 
the election by postal ballot on last Com- 
mencement Day as members of the Board 
of Overseers. 


For the Term of Six Years 


Eliot Wadsworth of Washington, D.C. 4645 votes 
Thomas Williams Slocum of New York 

City 3074 votes 
Richard Derby of Oyster Bay, N.Y. 3069 votes 
Benjamin Harrison Dibblee of San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 2702 votes 
William Cowper Boyden of Winnetka, 

Ill. 2640 votes 
—and the Board voted to accept this re- 
port, and the foregoing persons were duly 
declared to be members of the Board of 
Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a President for the ensuing year and bal- 
lots having been given in, it appeared 
that George Wigglesworth had received 
twenty-one ballots, being all that were 
cast, and was declared elected and took 
the chair. 
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The President of the Board communi- 
cated with regret the death on September 
7, 1923, of William R. Thayer, a member 
of the Board. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of June 4 and June 20, 1923, electing 
Cecil Kent Drinker, Professor of Physiol- 
ogy, to serve from Sept. 1, 1923; Stanley 
Cobb, Associate Professor of Neuropath- 
ology, to serve from Sept. 1, 1923; Harris 
Peyton Mosher, Professor of Laryngology, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1923; were taken 
from the table, and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Sept. 24, 1923, appointing for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1923, Andrew 
Watson Sellards, Assistant Professor of 
Tropical Medicine; Marshal Fabyan, As- 
sistant Professor of Comparative Pathology; 
appointing the following persons as mem- 
bers of the Administrative Board of the 
Medical School for the year 1923-24: Ab- 
bott Lawrence Lowell, ex officio; David 
Linn Edsall, ex officio, Chairman; Alger- 
non Coolidge, Hans Zinsser, Harvey 
Cushing, Reid Hunt, John Lewis Bremer, 
Walter Bradford Cannon, Charles Macfie 
Campbell, Worth Hale, Simeon Burt 
Wolbach, Kenneth Daniel Blackfan, 
Francis Weld Peabody; appointing the 
following persons as members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences for the year 
1923-24: Charles Homer Haskins, Dean; 
George Foot Moore, George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, Elmer Peter Kohler, William 
Fogg Osgood, James Haughton Woods, 
Clifford Herschel Moore, John Albrecht 
Walz, Allyn Abbott Young, Theodore 
Lyman, Henry Wyman Holmes; and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, presented the list of Visiting 
and other Committees of the Board for 
the academic year of 1923-24, and after 
debate thereon, the Board voted to accept 
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and to approve said list, and said list was 
ordered to be printed. 

The Board further voted that the Execu- 
tive Committee be authorized to make 
such changes in, and additions to, the list 
of Visiting and other Committees of the 
Board as may be necessary, or as may 
seem to it advisable, reporting the same 
when made to the Board for its approval, 
at the meeting next following such action. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Wolcott, on 
behalf of the Executive Committee, the 
Board adopted the following votes: 


That the Chairman of each Visiting Committee 
be requested to review the reports of his Committee 
during recent years, with a view to bringing to the 
attention of the Executive Committee any recom- 
mendations which have apparently failed of receiv- 
ing due attention from the Governing Boards. 

That the Secretary of the Board be directed to 
mail a copy of the foregoing vote to every such 
Chairman. 

That at that point in the order of business at 
which reports of Committees are in order the Presi- 
dent of the Board shall call in their usual order on 
the Chairmen of the several Visiting Committees 
(except that the Chairmen of such Committees as 
made no report during the previous academic year 
shall first be called on), for brief oral reports in addi- 
tion to such written reports as may be presented: it 
being the intention of the Board that enough oral 
reports be submitted at each meeting so that the 
roll of Committees may be completed and oral re- 
ports received from all at least once during the 
academic year. 

That the Secretary of the Board be directed to 
mail a copy of the foregoing vote to every such 
Chairman, and after consultation with the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, to insert in the 
advance Order of Business for every meeting a list 
of the Committees, the Chairmen of which are likely 
to be called on for such oral reports at the meeting. 

That the President of the Board be ez officio a 
member of the Committee on Honorary Degrees. 


Mr. Wolcott presented the report of the 
Executive Committee for the academic 
year 1922-23, and it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Felton presented the report of the 
Committee to Visit the Department of 
Economics, and Dr. Gage the report of 
the Committee to Visit the Botanical 
Museum, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee they were 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

The reports of the Committees to Visit 
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the Germanic Museum, the Department 
of History, and the Dental School were 
taken from the table and the Board voted 
to accept them and to place them on file. 

Mr. Coolidge reported that Mr. John 
Singer Sargent had accepted the invita- 
tion of the Special Committee of the 
Board to paint President Lowell’s por- 
trait, and in recognition of the very valua- 
ble and helpful service of Mr. William C. 
Endicott in the matter, Mr. Endicott was 
appointed a member of said Committee. 

The Secretary of the Board communi- 
cated the following letter from Professor 
Edward C. Moore in acknowledgment of 
the vote of the Board on last Commence- 
ment Day: 

September 12, 1923 


To the Board of Overseers 
Harvard University 
Gentlemen: 

Permit me to express my grateful appreciation of 
the vote taken by you at your June meeting, ap- 
proving the service held in Appleton Chapel on 
Memorial Day, May 30th, 1923. Much was due, of 
course, to the address of Professor Perry. Every 
effort was made to secure the codperation of all the 
bodies of veterans in Cambridge, but the arrange- 
ments of some of them prevented their attendance 
at our service. I hope for better success another 
year. 

Thanking you again for the honor of your appre- 
ciation, I am 

Yours very sincerely 
Epwarp C, Moore 


Stated meeting, October 8, 1923 


The following twenty-three members 
were present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the 
President of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the 
President of the University, Mr. Adams, 
the Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Appleton, Boyden, Bradford, Dibblee, 
Drury, Felton, L. A. Frothingham, Gage, 
Hollis, Jackson, James, Lamont, Lodge, 
Marvin, Sedgwick, Slocum, Thayer, 
Wadsworth, Wister, Wolcott. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Sept. 24, 1923, electing Manley Ottmer 
Hudson, Bemis Professor of International 


Law, to serve from Sept. 1, 1923, was 
taken from the table, and the Board voted 
to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Oct. 1, 1923, appointing the fol- 
lowing persons as members of the Admin- 
istrative Boards, for the year 1923-24: 
School of Public Health, Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, David Linn Edsall, Milton Joseph 
Rosenau, Edwin Bidwell Wilson, Hans 
Zinsser, Roger Irving Lee, Cecil Kent 
Drinker; University Extension, Arthur 
Fisher Whittem, Chairman; John Tucker 
Murray, Clifford Herschel Moore, James 
Hardy Ropes, Wilbur Cortez Abbott, 
Kenneth Grant Tremayne Webster, Hec- 
tor James Hughes, Walter Fenno Dear- 
born, Alexander James Inglis, Henry Wy- 
man Holmes; Dental School, Eugene 
Hanes Smith, Dean; George Howard 
Monks, William Henry Potter, Amos Irv- 
ing Hadley, George Henry Wright, Leroy 
Matthew Simpson Miner, Frank Turner 
Taylor, Fred Alexander Beckford; and 
the Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Oct. 1, 1923, electing the following 
Committee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1923-24: Faculty members, Le- 
Baron Russell Briggs, Chairman; Chester 
Noyes Greenough, Roger Irving Lee; 
Graduate members, Benjamin Loring 
Young, Henry Hardwick Faxon, William 
John Bingham; and the Board voted to 
consent to said vote. 

Pursuant to notice duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, and upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Marvin, the Board voted to 
amend the Rules and Bylaws of the Board 
as follows: 

Section 27 by adding at the end of the 
paragraph reading, “‘The Executive Com- 
mittee shall consist of seven members, and 
the Committee on Elections of five mem- 
bers, all of whom shall be elective mem- 
bers of this Board,’’ the following sen- 
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tence, “The Conimittee on Relations 
with the Alumni shall consist of not less 
than three elective members of the Board 
of Overseers, and the President of the 
University, the President of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, and the President of 
The Associated Harvard Clubs, ez officio.”’ 

The President of the Board announced 
the appointment of the following Com- 
mittee on Honorary Degrees for the aca- 
demic year 1923-24: Messrs. Wiggles- 
worth, Sedgwick, Gay, W. S. Thayer, 
Wadsworth. 

The President of the Board announced 
the appointment of Messrs. Wolcott and 
Boyden as members of the Committee on 
the War Memorial in the place of Messrs. 
Swayze and Wood retired, and upon the 
motion of Mr. Appleton, the Board voted 
that Mr. Wigglesworth, the President of 
the Board, be added as a member ez officio 
of said Committee. 

The President of the Board then called 
the Roll of the following Committees, and 
oral reports therefrom were made as fol- 
lows: Graduate School of Education, by 
Dr. Drury; Fine Arts and Fogg Art Muse- 
um, by Mr. Appleton; School of Public 
Health, by Dr. Gage; Mathematics, by 
President Hollis; Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy, by Mr. James; Arnold Arboretum, 
by Mr. Wolcott; School of Architecture, 
by Mr. Appleton. 

No reports were presented by the fol- 
lowing committees on account of the ab- 
sence of the Chairmen: German, Indic 
Philology, Semitic Languages and History 
and the Se nitic Museum, Administration 
and Accounts, Anthropology and Peabody 
Museum, Appleton Chapel and Phillips 
Brooks House. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 
Bernice V. Brown, 16, Dean 


The registration at Radcliffe College 
this fall is, on October 31, 851 as compared 
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with a total enrollment for last year of 
756. Of these, 185 are Freshmen and 212 
are graduate students. Sixty-four stu- 
dents were admitted without examination 
to the Freshman Class, under the plan re- 
cently adopted by Harvard of admitting 
without examination students in the high- 
est seventh of their classes in the prepara- 
tory schools. 

The number of students living this year 
in the Halls of Residence is 189. Thirty- 
six undergraduates are living outside the 
dormitories in approved boarding places. 
With the opening of Briggs Hall next 
year, which will house 72 students, it will 
be possible for Radcliffe to receive its non- 
resident students under its own roofs. 

During the summer Mr. David P. Kim- 
ball, already a benefactor of the College, 
left it an unrestricted bequest of $50,000. 

As a result of the success of the cam- 
paign to add a million dollars to the En- 
dowment, it has been possible to increase 
the salaries of those giving instruction in 
the College by sums varying from $100 to 
$300 a course, according to the rank of the 
instructor. About $30,000 of the income 
from the fund will be thus employed, 
without taking account of increases in the 
salaries of tutors. 

The inauguration of Miss Ada Com- 
stock as third President of Radcliffe Col- 
lege took place on October 20, in Sanders 
Theatre. President Briggs presided at the 
exercises in the morning. The prayer was 
offered by the Reverend Edward Caldwell 
Moore; and addresses of welcome were 
made by President A. Lawrence Lowell, 
President Marion E. Park of Bryn Mawr 
College, and President William A. Neilson 
of Smith College. A luncheon for the dele- 
gates and guests was given at Bertram 
Hall after the exercises; and in the after- 
noon there was a reception in Agassiz 
House, to which the delegates, members of 
the teaching staff and their wives, princi- 
pals of schools, secretaries of Radcliffe 
classes, presidents of Radcliffe clubs, un- 
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dergraduate officers, and friends of the 
College were invited. 

A reception for graduate students was 
held at the President’s House on Friday, 
September 28. Professor Clifford H. 
Moore spoke of the relationship between 
Radcliffe and Harvard; Professor George 
H. Chase welcomed the graduate students 
on behalf of the Academic Board; and Mr. 
Walter B. Briggs explained the facilities 
offered Radcliffe students in the Harvard 
Library. 

On October 5 the Council of Radcliffe 
College gave a reception in Agassiz House 
for President Comstock and Dean Brown, 
to which were invited the members of 
the Harvard Faculty who give instruction 
at Radcliffe College. 

The clergymen who conduct chapel ex- 
ercises this year are the Reverend Ray- 
mond F. Calkins, Reverend Boynton 
Merrill, Dean Willard Sperry, Reverend 
Charles E. Park, Reverend Sidney Lovett, 
and Reverend Henry K. Sherrill. 

Student activities have gone on as 
usual. The Idler has given one play 
*“Wappin’ Wharf”’ — and has held its an- 
nual dance. Instead of taking up a num- 
ber of collections during the year, the 
Student Council has put into effect a plan 
for a Community Chest, to which a sum of 
over $2000 has already been subscribed. 
The rearrangement of the afternoon 
schedule of hours has made it possible to 
have a one o'clock meeting at Radcliffe. 
At one of these, the Community Chest 
plan was explained; at several, the officers 
of the College have spoken; at two, four of 
the foreign students — Mlle. Marie M. 
Le Bour’His, Miss Cecilia Payne, Miss 
Shelomith Vincent, and Miss Vera Miche- 
les — were the speakers; and there is the 
prospect in the near future of addresses by 
Dr. Grenfell and President Morgan of An- 
tioch College. 





STUDENT LIFE 


CuarLes CoupEert Nast, ’25 


On September 17, over 100 men re- 
ported to Head Coach Fisher, for the 
initial football practice of the 1923 season. 
The prospects were very good. The line as 
it played against Yale last year returned 
intact except for Clark at centre. The 
backfield was less promising, but it was 
generally supposed that a good offense 
could be built up around Hammond and 
Jenkins, particularly with a heavy veteran 
line as a foundation. Following two weeks 
of practice, the schedule opened on Octo- 
ber 6 against Rhode Island State Uni- 
versity. The 35 to 0 score, in spite of the 
fact that our opponents were not very 
strong, indicated that the forecast of a 
successful Harvard season was quite likely 
to come true. Had the regulars been left 
in, the score would undoubtedly have been 
very much greater. A week later, Middle- 
bury came to the Stadium with a light but 
fast team, and held the Varsity to a 6 to 6 
tie. The team showed no coérdination, 
lacked fight, and on the defensive were 
only able to show power when under the 
shadow of their own goal: on two of these 
occasions, Middlebury scored the two 
place-kicks necessary to tie our one touch- 
down, to which the goal had not been 
added. After the game it was concluded 
that the team had had its usual slump, 
only that it had come a bit early and that 
it would soon be over it. The supposition 
was doomed to disappointment. The next 
game, against Holy Cross, showed a great 
improvement in the defensive work of the 
team, but again the backfield was almost 
powerless, and the oniy score, which gave 
us the game by the narrow margin of 6 to 
0, was the result of a trick forward pass. 
Up to this point the team had shown no 
power as an offensive unit. Here and 
there a sparkling individual play stood 
out, and the work of Captain Hubbard was 
always up to its last year’s standard. On 
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the defensive the backfield had been fair, 
but the line had at no time come up to ex- 
pectations, which, although pretty high, 
were nevertheless justified. 

The Dartmouth game was a great dis- 
appointment. The Green, it is true, had 
a fine team, offensively, defensively, as a 
unit, and in its individual play, but the 
Crimson showed little but the magnificent 
play of Captain Hubbard. The backs 
either ran into their interference or the 
interference ran into them. Again, de- 
fensively, the line almost came up to ex- 
pectations, but at the outset they were 
baffled by the variety of plays directed 
against them by a fast and well-run back- 
field. The team was handicapped by the 
temporary loss of M. W. Greenough, °25, 
the regular centre, and N. S. Howe, °26, 
the first string number 1 back, whose de- 
fensive play had been one of the noticeable 
points in the first three contests; but it 
was beaten by a team as superior as the 
score indicated, when there was no obvious 
reason why this should have been the case. 
A hard fight week was instituted, follow- 
ing the Dartmouth defeat, and the success 
or failure of this venture will be known by 
the time this article goes to press. 

The Varsity squad before the Dart- 
mouth game consisted of the following 
men. Quarterbacks: F. G. Aker, °25, 
J. J. Lee, 24, J. C. McGlone, ’26, F. S. 
Mosely, ’26, P. W. Spalding, °25. Backs: 
M. A. Cheek, ’26, P. T. Coburn, ’24, J. W. 
Hammond, °25, N. S. Howe, °26, Percy 
Jenkins, 24, L. B. Lockwood, ’24, J. J. 
Maher, ’26, K. S. Pfaffmann, °24, L. L. 
Robb, ’25, A. G. Rogers, ’24, A. W. Sam- 
borski, ’25. Centres: J. W. Adie, °26, S. 
Bradford, ’24, M. W. Greenough, ’25, F. 
T. Kernan, ’24, W. B. Macomber, ’26. 
Guards: C. H. Bradford, ’26, E.S. Daniell, 
’26, J. L. Donovan, ’24, H. S. Grew, °24, 
C. J. Hubbard, ’24, G. L. Laimbeer, ’26. 
Tackles: H. T. Dunker, ’25, C. A. C. East- 
man, 24, A. L. Hobson, °24, T. W. Hoag, 
25, R. S. Hubbard, ’24, Ear] Evans, ’24, 
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P. H. Theopold, ’25, C. F. Vietor, ’26. 
Ends: E. M. Beals, E. H. Bradford, J. L. 
Coombs, ’26, W. E. Crosby, °24, Lewis 
Gordon, ’24, K. N. Hill, 24. The letter- 
men are: Lee, Spalding, Coburn, Ham- 
mond, Jenkins, Pfaffmann, Greenough, 
Kernan, Grew, C. J. Hubbard, Dunker, 
Eastman, Gordon, Hill. 

Varsity A lined up generally as follows: 


Q.: Lee, Spalding, McGlone. 


57% ) Cheek, Howe, Jenkins, Hammond, 
“PRA Pfaffman 


Ends: Crosby, Hill, Gordon, Combs. 
Tackles: Eastman, Evans, Dunker. 
Guards: Hubbard, Grew, Daniell. 
Centres: Greenough, Kernan. 


The 1927 football season opened on 
Tuesday, September 25, when a large 
squad of very promising material reported 
to Coach Campbell. Preliminary practice 
forecast a successful season, and this has 
largely come true. On October 13, the 
Freshmen defeated the fast Andover team, 
7-0, when Zarakov, playing left halfback, 
dashed 75 yards through the whole An- 
dover team in the second period for the 
only score. The following week, Exeter 
was taken into camp, 12-9, in a hard- 
fought game. A blocked punt, and the 
excellent work of the whole backfield en- 
abled the Freshmen to come out on top. 
After the game, Leo Francis Daley, of An- 
dover, was elected 1927 captain. He plays 
at tackle. On October 26 the 2d Varsity 
was defeated by the first-year men, 26-0, 
in a game marked by weird plays and a 
brillant 60-yard dash by Zarakov. 

On September 26, a strong nucleus for 
the Cross-Country team reported to Coach 
Farrell. The first meet of the season was 
held on October 12 when Middlebury was 
17-38. The University men 
captured the first four places, being 
headed by B. R. Cutcheon. The race was 
run over the Belmont course, in fairly 
good time. On the same day, the 1927 
team was defeated by the Springfield 
Freshmen, 26-31. On the following Fri- 
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day, October 19, the University Harriers 
defeated the Bowdoin team, 24-31. 
Cutcheon was again first to cross the tape. 
The Freshman runners were decisively 
outclassed by the Andover team, 15-40, 
losing all five first places. On the Friday 
before the Dartmouth football game, the 
University entertained the Maine and 
Dartmouth Harriers in a triangular meet. 
Dartmouth nosed out Maine, 33-36, and 
Harvard finished a poor third, with 66. 
Cutcheon took third place. The Freshmen 
lost their third consecutive race to Dart- 
mouth 1927, 21-35. For the Varsity, R. B. 
Cutcheon and W. L. Chapin, both Juniors, 
have done the best work, while E. B. 
Swede starred for the Freshmen. 

Association Football activities in the 
University this fall have been as follows: 
Northeastern University was defeated 
7-2. Then the Chinese Students Team 
was taken into camp, 3-0. Amherst gave 
the University its first setback, 2-0, on 
October 138. On October 19, Harvard 
lost again, this time to Springfield, 2-1. 
Dartmouth was defeated the following 
Friday, 2-1, in a fast game in which 
Harvard’s superiority was far greater than 
the score indicated. C. Lamont, ’24, 
G. Dorman, ’25, and Captain Greenidge, 
24 (who was elected early in the season), 
were easily the outstanding players for the 
University. The 1927 team has played 
three games to date, defeating Tabor 
Academy, 3-0, tying Worcester, 1-1, and 
losing to Andover, 3-0. 

There has been little other organized 
athletic activity. The Lacrosse team, in 
its only fall game, defeated the Boston 
Lacrosse Club, 3-1. 

Those men of last year’s Varsity and 
Freshman baseball squads not occupied 
with regular fall sports have met three or 
four times a week, weather permitting, 
for informal games. 

With the advent of Coach Stevens, fall 
rowing has taken on a more serious aspect, 
and the new mentor has been experiment- 


ing with the available men. On October 
7, Mr. Stevens made up the following 
boats, which remained intact except for 
changes necessitated by illness, and tem- 
porary experimental shifting. 

Crew A. Bow, S. B. Kelley, ’25; 2, J. D. Jame- 
son, 24; 3, A. B. Cassedy, ’25; 4, R. C. Storey, ’24; 
5, G. R. Johnson, ’25; 6, Walter Raymond, ’26; 7, 
Captain B. McK. Henry, ’24; Stroke, B. F. Rice- 
Bassett, ’25; Cox, B. H. Burnham, ’24. 

Crew B. Bow, W. L. Boyden, ’25; 2, G. S. 
Mumford, ’25; 3, C. H. Hollister, Jr., ’24; 4, Sam- 
uel Reber, ’25; 5, T. L. Eliot, ’25; 6, J. deW. Blos- 
ser, °26; 7, M. W. McGreeney, ’24; Stroke, S. N. 
Brown, '24; Cox, E. N. Carson, ’24. 

Crew C. Bow, R. K. Fox, ’26; 2, C. O’D. Iselin, 
26; 3, C. F. Darlington, ’26; 4, H. M. Bohlem, ’25; 
5, D. C. Gates, ’26; 6, Robert Winthrop, ’26; 7, G. 
D. Krumbhaar, ’26; Stroke, Elisha Canning, 26; 
Cox, W. E. Beer, ’26. 


The University golfers have had no 
regular practice this fall, but they have 
been putting in their spare time on the 
links whenever possible. R. M. Clough, 
a veteran of two years, was chosen to lead 
the team during the coming season, and 
while R. T. Jones, ’24, who expects to 
graduate at mid-years, will be lost, there 
will be six valuable letter-men available. 

In the publication field, there has been 
little activity, the Lampoon being the only 
paper to elect new members. E. St. R. 
Reynal, ’24, was chosen to fill the position 
of Ibis, left vacant by the resignation of 
B. McK. Henry. The following new men 
were taken on the board: L. U. Harris, ’26, 
J.D. W. Morrill, ’26, L. H. Wood, ’25, A. 
G. Cooke, ’26, J. DeCourcy, ’24, G. R. 
Leighton, ’26, H. K. Thayer, ’25, F. B. 
Turner, ’26, Talbot Wegg, ’25, W. D. 
Livingston, 3ES, R. C. Roebling, 2ES, 
and H. P. Sawyer, ’24. 

The most important event outside of 
athletics was the debate with Oxford. 
Charlton MacVeagh, ’24, Paul Williams, 
*25, and Philip Walker, ’25, made up the 
University team. Although they spoke in 
very convincing fashion, the brilliant 
oratory of their British opponents over- 
came their excellent use of logic and 
statistics. 
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In the Scholastic Department, five men 
were honored with the Engineering 
‘Key.’ This represents a new chapter of 
the National Society, and corresponds to 
the P.B.K. of the Academic Department. 
The men honored are: G. H. Bascom, 


[December 


4ES, Robert Brandt, 4ES, Richard 
Jenney, 4ES, Bertram Wellman, 4ES, 
C. R. Wohrman, 4ES. 

J. M. Doyle, ’27, of Roslindale, was 
awarded the $250.00 Boston Newsboys’ 
Scholarship. 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1856 

David Pulsifer Kimball, a retired 
Boston lawyer, and until recently presi- 
dent of the Nashua & Lowell Railway 
Company, died August 7, 1923, at the 
Phillips House, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, in his ninetieth year. 
He was born in Boston, Sept. 30, 1833, 
the son of David and Augusta (Blanch- 
ard) Kimball. He studied at Harvard 
and was graduated as the leading 
scholar in the Class of ’56. Among 
his classmates were Charles Francis 
Adams, Stephen Salisbury, Professor 
Arthur Searle, and Judge Jeremiah 
Smith. Following a course in law, he 
practised in Boston for several years 
beginning in 1858. During his more 
active years he had had close relations 
with railway and other organizations, 
but at the time of his death had retired 


from most of these activities. He had 
been a director until recently in the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway, and a vice president 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
He had continued, however, his post of 
director in the New England Trust 
Company and in the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument Association. At one time he was 
a member of the St. Botolph Club, and 
he had always kept up his membership 
in the Harvard Club. On Sept. 30, 1858, 
he married Miss Clara M. Bertram of 
Salem. She died in February, 1920. 
Three children survive him, David 
Kimball of Boston, Mrs. David M. 
Little of Salem, and Mrs. Katharine K. 
Baker of New York. 


1862 
Henry M. Rogers, Acting Secretary 
89 State St., Boston 

Francis Webster Goss died very sud- 
denly at San Francisco, July 10, 1923, 
while on his way from Sacramento to 
Santa Barbara. He was the youngest of 
the then surviving members of the Class 
of ’62. He was born in Salem, July 3, 
1842, the son of Ezekiel and Almira D. 
(Hatch) Goss. He fitted for college in 
the Salem High School, entered Har- 
vard in 1858 and was duly graduated 
with his Class. To his classmates Goss 
was the embodiment of a simple, un- 
obtrusive, loyal friend, trusted and 
esteemed by all. Directly after gradua- 


tion he was a teacher in Pennsylvania. 
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and from 1863 to 1865 a teacher at 
Newport, R.I. He then entered the 
Harvard Medical School and after his 
graduation there was a house officer in 
the Boston City Hospital and from 
1869 to 1914 practised his profession in 
the Roxbury section of Boston, where 
he was the family physician of many of 
the old-time prominent residents. For 
thirty-four years, from 1875 to 1909, he 
was the secretary of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society — a much longer term 
than any other secretary of that organi- 
zation has had since it was founded in 
1781. He was afterwards elected vice- 
president of that society. In 1914 he 
moved to Sacramento where his daugh- 
ter lived, and there continued his home 
till his death. His first wife, who was 
Miss Marion L. Draper of Salem, died 
in 1875. In 1878 Goss married Mrs. 
Helen Louise Young, a daughter of 
James W. Hobbs, of Boston. She died 
in 1914, leaving one daughter, Miriam 
Helen Goss, who was married Dec. 12, 
1905, to Bruce Thurber Shute. They 
still reside in Sacramento and have one 
child, Lyman Shute. On the 19th of 
September, 1923, the remains of Dr. 
Goss were laid by the side of his wife, 
Mrs. Helen Louise Young Goss, in Mt. 
Auburn. The services at the Chapel on 
that day were of an unusually impres- 
sive and tender character. Besides the 
family and some classmates some of his 
professional brethren were also present 
to attest their appreciation of their long- 
time friend. Among others of his pro- 
fession present was Dr. Frederick C. 
Shattuck who, a few hours after the 
interment, sent to the Class Secretary 
this tribute to the memory of Dr. Goss. 
To deserve such a tribute from such a 
man, is indeed a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. It leaves nothing 
to be said. ‘“‘The transitoriness of 
human life and alike its seeming fullness 
were emphasized this morning at the 


dignified and in every way suitable 
services held in the Chapel at Mount 
Auburn over Dr. Goss.... As a wise 
and devoted practitioner Dr. Goss 
justly won the confidence and affection 
of his patients. His rectitude, ever- 
ready helpfulness, and delicate sense of 
what is fitting were recognized by his 
professional brethren. He sought not 
the limelight. Rather did he shun it. 
For four and thirty years he was secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, quietly, faithfully, tirelessly 
serving the society. So quietly and 
smoothly did he perform his duties that 
it is to be feared that they seemed to the 
uninitiated to do themselves. Content 
to do his work well, he sought not 
thanks or recognition —and did not 
get them in the measure he deserved. 
Attendance at meetings of the society, 
its Council and various committees 
seemed to have the right of way with 
him, and must have interfered with his 
private work. Many men recall his 
kindly, thoughtful eyes, his unfailing 
courtesy, the accuracy and breadth of 
his knowledge of the society’s affairs. 
A modest, loyal gentleman. Of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” H.M.R. 
— Prof. S. H. Brackett, the oldest sur- 
viving member of the Class, and for 
forty years a teacher of descriptive 
astronomy, was a member of the Ex- 
pedition from Pomona College, Cal., 
which, under the direction of his son, 
Prof. Frank P. Brackett, made their ob- 
servations of the recent eclipse from the 
Isthmus and from Catalina Island. 
Prof. Frank P. Brackett has written a 
most vivid account of the successful ob- 
servation made which appears in the 
Los Angeles Times of Sept. 19, 1923. 
That account cannot be quoted here, 
but is worthy of attention from scien- 
tists and others. Classmate Brackett in 
a letter to the Secretary writes that he 
was indebted to the kindness of his son 
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for being a member of the Expedition, 
for in his forty years of teaching he had 
never seen a total eclipse, and he had 
had the “‘time of his life,” the phrase 
not being slang in this case. For three 
weeks he and others were at the Isth- 
mus camping out in tents near a cabin 
which his son had built there several 
years before and which was now used as 
headquarters for the company. The 
vigor of mind and body and the intense 
interest with which, notwithstanding 
his nearly eighty-six years, our Brack- 
ett still follows, with the enthusiasm of 
a boy, his beloved science, seem worthy 
of a permanent record in the annals of 
the Class. — John Eaton Whiting, son of 
Eaton and Olive (Smith) Whiting, was 
born in West Dedham, May 4, 1840, 
and died in Brooklyn, N.Y., after a 
prolonged illness, on Sunday, Oct. 28, 
1923. He fitted for Harvard at the high 
school in Dedham, entered college in 
1858 and was graduated with the Class 
of ’62. After graduation he soon be- 
came associated with the Bunker Hill 
Fire Insurance Company of Charles- 
town, and from that time until the end 
of his life he was almost continuously 
connected with insurance in its varied 
branches. For many years he held high 
position with Boards of Underwriters, 
Surveyors, and Rating Departments of 
Boards of Underwriters in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and New Orleans, 
where his sound common sense and 
good judgment gained for him the ap- 
proval and commendation of his asso- 
ciates. In 1877 he published a work of 
reference for the use of insurance com- 
panies entitled “A Schedule of the 
Buildings and their Occupancy on the 
Principal Streets and Wharves in the 
City of Boston,” one of those works 
which involves painstaking devotion 
and accuracy and of which the public at 
large knows little. In 1882 he was in 
Buffalo and engaged there in the gen- 
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eral lake and canal transportation prob- 
lems, returning to Boston in 1884 and 
accepting the position of Chief In- 
spector of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters. He spent some time also 
in mining explorations in Central 
America, but that was only a sporadic 
departure from the main business of his 
life, insurance. His death reduces the 
number of the Class to ten survivors. 
The interment of Whiting was at West 
Dedhan, his birthplace. Whiting mar- 
ried, Jan. 12, 1885, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carleton (Paige) Pease, of Buffalo, 
daughter of James Henry Paige, of 
Lewiston, New York. Mrs. Whiting 
died Dec. 20, 1907. 


1865 
WiiiraM Rortcn, Sec. 
131 State St., Boston 

Charles Warren Clifford was born in 
New Bedford, Aug. 19, 1844, and died in 
New Bedford, Sept. 14, 1923. Immedi- 
ately after his graduation in the Class 
of 1865, he began studying law in the 
office of his father, Hon. John H. Clif- 
ford, who had been Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1852. He afterwards studied 
law with Hon. E. H. Bennett, of 
Taunton, and in 1867 entered the 
Harvard Law School. In June, 1868, he 
was admitted to the bar, and began the 
practice of law in New Bedford, where 
he remained until his death. In 1869 he 
became a partner in the firm of Marston 
and Crapo, which was dissolved in 
1878, and he then formed with Hon. 
William W. Crapo and Walter Clifford, 
his brother, the new firm of Crapo, 
Clifford, and Clifford. In 1887 Henry 
H. Crapo was admitted to the firm, and 
in 1894 Oliver Prescott. After the death 
of Walter Clifford, his son, John H. 
Clifford was admitted to the firm in 
1904, and in 1922 John M. Bullard. 
The firm, now Crapo, Clifford, Pres- 
cott, and Bullard, has long been the 
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leading law firm in New Bedford. Clif- 
ford was married May 5, 1869, to 
Frances Lothrop Wood, who died 
April 28, 1872, and on March 15, 1876, 
he was married to Wilhelmina Helena 
Crapo, who died in 1909. They had no 
children. He received many important 
appointments. In 1876 he was a mem- 
ber of the commission to revise the 
judiciary system of Massachusetts; 
from 1898 to 1901 of the commission to 
consolidate the statutes of Massachu- 
setts; and in 1904, of the commission to 
revise the building laws. From 1884 to 
1888 he was a member of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission of Massachusetts. As 
counsel for the Hope On he acted in the 
arbitration between the United States 
and Chile in 1886 and as counsel for the 
owners of the Cape Horn Pigeon he took 
part in the arbitration between the 
United States and Russia at The Hague 
in 1902. In his earlier years he was as- 
sociated with many industrial corpora- 
tions and philanthropic institutions. 
He was president of the Southern Mas- 
sachusetts Telephone Company, direc- 
tor of the Taunton-New Bedford Cop- 
per Company, New Bedford Manufac- 
turing Company, New Bedford Opera 
House Company, and the Oneko 
Woolen Mills; since 1900 vice-president 
and trustee of the New Bedford Institu- 
tion for Savings and at the time of his 
death the oldest trustee in point of con- 
tinuous service. For many years he was 
president of St. Luke’s Hospital, re- 
signing in 1921 on account of ill health. 
He was president of the New Bedford 
Bar Association in 1911 and president 
of the Massachusetts Bar Association 
in 1912. He was a member of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, of 
the Colonial Society, of the Union Club 
of Boston, the University Clubs of 
Boston and of New York, and the 
Wamsutta Club of New Bedford. He 
was constitutionally of a cheerful dis- 


position, always courteous and friendly, 
and in conversation he had the charm 
of a well-informed, disinterested ob- 
server of affairs. As a public speaker, 
he had the characteristics of knowledge 
and sincerity, and was both forceful 
and eloquent. He had a strong college 
and class spirit, and was always a wel- 
come member at all reunions of the 
Class. 


1866 
CuHaruss E. Stratton, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

Lewis Seaver Dixon was born in New 
York City, Sept. 26, 1845. His father, 
Lewis Wheaton Seaver, was a merchant 
in New York, and died in Dedham, at 
the age of twenty-nine, when Dixon 
was not quite three years old. His 
mother was Susan Eliza (Fales) Dixon, 
of Dedham. When he was about six 
years old she married Rufus Ellis Dixon. 
Soon after this marriage her son’s name 
was changed from Lewis George Seaver 
to Lewis Seaver Dixon. He thereafter 
lived in Dedham, and fitted for college 
in the Dedham High School. After 
graduating, he taught in St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, until September, 
1868, when he began the study of medi- 
cine in the Harvard Medical School. In 
May, 1870, he entered the Boston City 
Hospital as opthalmic interne, and re- 
mained there until May, 1871, and the 
following September he established him- 
self at Worcester, as an oculist. He 
received the degree of M.D. from Har- 
vard University, March 8, 1871. He 
practised his profession at Worcester 
till 1883, when he removed to Boston, 
and there he continued in active and 
successful practice as an oculist, with 
occasional visits to Europe, till 1922. 
He was a member of the American 
Ophthalmological and the Interna- 
tional Ophthalmological Societies. He 
maintained robust health until the last 
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year of his life and appeared well and 
strong till July of this year. He died at 
Boston, after a short illness, Aug. 5, 
1923. May 20, 1873, he was married at 
Boston to Ellen R. Burrage, daughter 
of William and Mary F. Burrage. She 
died Aug. 20, 1914. Their son, Roland 
Burrage Dixon, H.C. ’97, Ph.D., is 
Professor of Anthropology at Harvard, 
and Curator of Ethnology, and Libra- 
rian of the Peabody Museum of Ameri- 
can Archeology and Ethnology. — 
Francis Russell Stoddard was born at 
Plymouth, Jan. 26, 1844, at the house 
of his grandfather, Colonel John Bois 
Thomas (H.C. 1806), Clerk of Courts 
of Plymouth County, and he was the 
son of Isaac N. Stoddard, Amherst, 
A.B., 1832. His mother’s name was 
Martha LeBaron Thomas. He was one 
of twelve children, five of them boys, 
and all of them graduates of Harvard. 
His mother’s grandfather, Joshua 
Thomas, also graduated from Harvard, 
in 1772. He was fitted for college at 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, and entered 
Harvard as a freshman in 1862. After 
graduating, he was in business in Bos- 
ton for a few years. In 1869 he entered 
the service of the city of Boston, as a 
deputy collector, and continued in this 
department as such, and as cashier, 
until 1896. He was an assessor of the 
city from 1873 to 1876. In 1898 he re- 
moved to Buffalo, and remained there 
until 1903, as treasurer of the Sherwood 
Manufacturing Company. He then 
went to New York, and entered the 
trust office of the Home Trust Com- 
pany, afterwards amalgamated with 
the Lawyers Title and Trust Company, 
and later became manager of the com- 
pany. He retired from business in 1918. 
In 1911 he bought his father’s old house 
at Plymouth, and there he spent his 


summers. He was a member of the 


Society of the Cincinnati, and also of 
the Society of Mayflower Descendants, 
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and he took an active part, as Governor 
John Carver, in the Pilgrim Pageant at 
the Tercentenary Celebration. He died 
at Plymouth, after a very short illness, 
Sept. 2, 1923. He was married April 8, 
1868, at Boston, to Mary F. Baldwin, 
daughter of Jacob Baldwin. She died 
May 18, 1922, leaving two children, 
seven grandchildren, and two great- 
grandsons. His son, Francis Russell 
Stoddard, Junior, is Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York. 


1868 


Alfred Du Pont Chandler accepted 
the secretaryship of the Class in 1875 
and served until his death, the result of 
a fall at the Dudley Street Elevated 
Station, Aug. 26, 1923. He wasa lawyer 
by profession, always careful to keep 
himself in physical condition to meet 
the many demands which were thrust 
upon and assumed by him. For he was 
a public-spirited citizen, ready at all 
times to serve his town — he was a 
resident of Brookline — his State, or 
the country at large. Fiscal questions 
interested him specially. In 1880 he 
drafted Senator Windom’s bill for the 
creation of national savings banks, and 
was an early and lifelong advocate of 
serial bonds in preference to sinking 
funds, doubtless deriving satisfaction 
from the steady growth of the serial 
plan. For three years he was chairman 
of the Selectmen of Brookline. He was 
also one of the first to import and use a 
bicycle in this country, and of Ameri- 
cans to use it on foreign tours. His 
‘* Bicycle Tours in England and Wales,” 
published in 1881 in Boston and Lon- 
don, was included in Baedeker’s special 
bibliography for Great Britain. Full 
lists of offices held, membership in clubs 
and societies, publications and travels, 
do not make interesting reading, and 
are apt to throw only a dim light on the 
real man, indicating what he did rather 
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than what he was. These facts can be 
found in the newspaper notices at the 
time of his death, and up to 1908 in the 
Class Report of two hundred and sixty 
odd pages, with photographs appended, 
which he edited and published to mark 
the fortieth anniversary of the gradua- 
tion of the Class. Chandler was a man 
of positive opinions based on careful 
and honest thought. At the proper 
time and place he advocated his opin- 
ions clearly and with the force which 
conviction lends. But his courtesy to 
opponents was unfailing, save, perhaps, 
in matters involving what were to him 
right and wrong. There was no ebb 
tide to his energy and industry. He 
laid his classmates under a heavy ob- 
ligation in both the spirit and form in 
which he discharged more than his 
duties as Class Secretary, and I think 
felt himself amply repaid by the affec- 
tion which came back to him. Five 
sons, all of whom served in the World 
War, and a daughter survive him. 
Still active in his seventy-seventh year, 
he was spared lingering disability or 
pain. His remaining classmates and his 
other friends join his children in hom- 
age to his worthy and useful life. 
F.C.S. 


1871 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 


719 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 

William Tudor died in Venice, Italy, 
Sept. 17, 1923. He was born in Boston, 
Sept. 27, 1848, and was the son of 
Frederick and Euphemia (Fenno) 
Tudor. He was fitted for college at 
Dixwell’s Latin School, Boston. He 
devoted himself to art, after gradua- 
tion, studying at home and in Europe. 
In 1891 he gave up his art studies and 
engaged in phosphate mining, in 


Florida, but this occupation was dis- 
continued in 1918. He had several ex- 
hibitions of water-colors in Boston, 
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which were favorably received by the 
press. He was married, May 24, 1873, 
to Elizabeth Whitwell, of Boston, who 
survives him with four children: Henry 
Dubois Tudor, A.B. 1895; John Wil- 
liam Tudor, A.B. 1896, M.E. Columbia, 
1898; Mrs. Joseph Daniels Leland, and 
Mrs. Roland Gray. — James Russell 
Reed died at Beverly, after a long ill- 
ness, Nov. 5, 1923. He was born in Bos- 
ton, Jan. 4, 1851, and was the son of 
James and Mary Jane (McGee) Reed, 
and was fitted for college at the Boston 
Latin School. He was principal of the 
Bristol Academy in Taunton, from 
September, 1871, until July, 1874, and 
was admitted to the bar on July 5, 
1876; served on the School Board at 
Lexington from 1877 to 1884, and was 
Assistant United States District At- 
torney for Massachusetts from Febru- 
ary, 1886, to October, 1887. He was 
also Commissioner of Foreign Corpora- 
tions for Massachusetts from 1892 to 
1895. He had been a member of the 
Union Club, Papyrus Club, India Wharf 
Rats, Megantic Club, Tihonet Club, 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, and the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club of Massachu- 
setts, and had held office in the last four. 
During the later years of his life he gave 
up the practice of law, passing the win- 
ters in Boston, and the remainder of the 
year in Whiting, Maine. He was mar- 
ried Feb. 16, 1892, to Eleanor Frances 
Prescott, of Boston, who survives him. 
— Jabez Fox died in Boston, Nov. 7, 
1923. He was born in Taunton, April 
10, 1850, the son of Henry H. and Sarah 
A. (Burt) Fox, and was fitted for col- 
lege at the Taunton High School. The 
first two years after graduation he was 
a teacher at Mr. Hopkinson’s School in 
Boston. He entered the Harvard Law 
School in September, 1873; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in the spring of 1876; 
in 1878 he became associated with the 
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Honorable Charles Allen in the practice 
of law, and remained with him, until 
Mr. Allen was appointed to the Su- 
preme Bench in 1882. After that he 
was a member of the firm of Russell & 
Putnam, of Boston. He was one of the 
three men who signed the original call 
which resulted in the Mugwump move- 
ment in 1884, and was what may be 
called a Cleveland Democrat. His 
home for a number of years was in 
Cambridge; he had been president of 
the Temple Hall Club of Cambridge, 
president of the Cambridge Club, a di- 
rector of the Colonial Club, and also a 
member of the Cambridge Non-Parti- 
san League. He also had been presi- 
dent of the Old People’s Home of Cam- 
bridge and a trustee of the Cambridge 
Library. He was appointed a member 
of the State Board of Lunacy and Char- 
ity by Governor Wolcott in 1896 and 
was a member of the State Board of Bar 
Examiners. He had been a frequent 
contributor to law magazines, and pre- 
pared numerous tariff pamphlets for 
use in political campaigns. He had 
been a lecturer upon the law of evi- 
dence at the Boston University Law 
School. He was a member of the Suf- 
folk Bar Association, Oakley Country 
Club, and of several civil-service reform 
clubs. In September, 1900, he was ap- 
pointed an associate justice of the Su- 
perior Court of Massachusetts by Gov- 
ernor Crane and held that office until 
his retirement January 1, 1921. His re- 
tirement contained the stipulation that 
he could be recalled to active service 
when occasion demanded, and he was 
in active service at the time of his 
death. In fact, the day before he died 
he journeyed from the Hotel Bruns- 
wick in Boston, where he was stopping 
for the winter, to Cambridge, in order 
to vote in the municipal election, held 
court all day in Boston, and with his 
wife went to the theatre in the evening. 


[December 


Toward midnight he was taken ill and 
the end came at one o’clock in the 
morning of the 7th. He was married 
June 18, 1879, to Susan E. Thayer, 
daughter of Henry and Mary Elizabeth 
Thayer, of Cambridge. She survives 
him, as do two children, Henry H. Fox, 
of Pelham Manor, N.Y., and Mrs. G. 
E. Behr (Gertrude W. Fox), of Forest 
Hills, Long Island, N.Y. 


1872 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

In the obituary notice of Charle- 
magne Tower in the June number of the 
MaGazIneE the date of his death is 
erroneously given as March 24, 1923. 
It should have been Feb. 24, 1923, as 
given in the Necrology. — William 
Stacy Beaman died suddenly of paraly- 
sis Sept. 21, 1923, at Cornish, N.H. He 
was born in Wellfleet, July 25, 1848, the 
son of Charles Cotesworth and Mary 
Ann (Stacy) Beaman. His father was a 
clergyman, a graduate of Andover in 
1839, and resided in Cambridge while 
Beaman was a student at Harvard. 
His earliest ancestor in this country 
was Gamaliel Beaman who settled in 
Dorchester in 1630. Both his grand- 
father Ephraim Beaman and his great- 
uncle Joseph fought through the Revo- 
lution and were in the battle of Bunker 
Hill where his great-uncle Joseph was 
wounded in the side. Beaman received 
his education in the public schools and 
fitted for college at the Salem High 
School. Before entering, however, he 
tried business for a year or more. He 
graduated with the intention “‘to put 
out one more lawyer’s sign’? — as he 
said in his jocose way — “‘not that he 
was convinced that law needed any 
more great expounders, but because he 
preferred the law to the other profes- 
sions.” He was graduated from the 
Law School in June, 1874, and in July 
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following entered the office in which his 
brother Hon. Chas. C. Beaman was in 
partnership with Mr. Dickerson. He 
was admitted to the New York bar in 
1876 and in May, 1881, opened an 
office by himself and continued in 
active practice until July last when he 
retired. He was never married. He was 
a member of the Harvard Club of New 
York and one of its managers for three 
years, and of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York when our class- 
mate Ledyard was its president. His 
funeral at Mt. Auburn on Sept. 24th 
was attended by Almy, Brown, F. R. 
Hall, R. S. Hall, Lincoln, Thwing, and 
White, who acted as honorary pall- 
bearers. — At the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society 
Oct. 11th, Arthur Lord was one of the 
delegates chosen to attend the Parkman 
Centenary in Montreal on Nov. 13th. 


1873 
W. B. H. Dowsg, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

The Class of 1873 celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary with the following 
program for Commencement week: On 
Wednesday, June 20th, the Class met 
at the Union Club at 11 a.m. for a re- 
union, had its picture taken, and then 
enjoyed a lunch at 12.30 p.m. After 
lunch the Class, as a body, took barges 
provided at the Union Club and at- 
tended the Harvard-Yale Baseball 
game at Soldiers’ Field. After the game 
the Class returned together by barges 
to the University Club at 270 Beacon 
Street, where the fiftieth annual dinner 
was served. On Thursday, June 2ist, 
the Class met at 11 a.m. at the Phillips 
Brooks House in the College Yard for 
the Class photograph and for a general 
reunion, after which, from 12 to 1.30, 
the Class, as host, entertained at its 
spread about four hundred guests, in- 
cluding all previous classes. Then they 


attended the Alumni exercises in the 
Quadrangle behind Sever Hall. A 
limited number of seats were reserved 
in the ladies’ section for the wives and 
daughters of the members of the Class. 
Holworthy Hall was open as usual on 
Commencement Day, but no business 
meeting was held there. Fifty-seven 
members of the Class were alive on 
Commencement Day, June 21, 1923, 
and three temporary members; thirty- 
two attended the reunion and lunch at 
the Union Club; thirty-one attended 
the dinner at the University Club, and 
thirty-six attended the reunion and 
spread at the Phillips Brooks House. 
The following men attended their fif- 
tieth anniversary exercises and were 
present on Commencement Day: T. W. 
Baldwin, Harry Burnett, W. F. Cheney, 
Tucker Daland, E. S. Dodge, W. B. H. 
Dowse, J. A. Estabrooks, O. H. Ever- 
ett, F. H. Foster, Robert Grant, H. H. 
Haynes, O. T. Howe, F. A. Hubbard, 
E. C. Ingalls, G. H. Johnson, J. W. 
Johnson, W. A. Kingsbury, W. C. 
Lawton, I. N. Lewis, C. K. Lexow, G. 
H. Lyman, C. S. Moore, John Mur- 
dock, H. I. Ordway, J. M. Olmstead, 
G. A. A. Pevey, D. L. Pickman, W. A. 
Purrington, Walter Raymond, F. B. 
Shepley, G. L. Shorey, William Thomas, 
H.S. White, Henry Whittemore, D. W. 
Williams, J. P. Hawes, H. W. Wiley. — 
Walter Clinton Hill died at South 
Lawrence Sept. 14, 1923. He was born 
at Stoneham, April 6, 1851, and was the 
son of Luther and Sarah A. (Stevens) 
Hill. He was unmarried. For many 
years after graduation he devoted him- 
self to study and teaching. He took a 
private course in zoélogy, botany, and 
geology, and subsequently was for five 
years principal of the high school at 
Wakefield. For two years he was prin- 
cipal of the high school at Holbrook, 
and for one year classical teacher in the 
Worcester High School. For a time he 
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Honorable Charles Allen in the practice 
of law, and remained with him, until 
Mr. Allen was appointed to the Su- 
preme Bench in 1882. After that he 
was a member of the firm of Russell & 
Putnam, of Boston. He was one of the 
three men who signed the original call 
which resulted in the Mugwump move- 
ment in 1884, and was what may be 
called a Cleveland Democrat. His 
home for a number of years was in 
Cambridge; he had been president of 
the Temple Hall Club of Cambridge, 
president of the Cambridge Club, a di- 
rector of the Colonial Club, and also a 
member of the Cambridge Non-Parti- 
san League. He also had been presi- 
dent of the Old People’s Home of Cam- 
bridge and a trustee of the Cambridge 
Library. He was appointed a member 
of the State Board of Lunacy and Char- 
ity by Governor Wolcott in 1896 and 
was a member of the State Board of Bar 
Examiners. He had been a frequent 
contributor to law magazines, and pre- 
pared numerous tariff pamphlets for 
use in political campaigns. He had 
been a lecturer upon the law of evi- 
dence at the Boston University Law 
School. He was a member of the Suf- 
folk Bar Association, Oakley Country 
Club, and of several civil-service reform 
clubs. In September, 1900, he was ap- 
pointed an associate justice of the Su- 
perior Court of Massachusetts by Gov- 
ernor Crane and held that office until 
his retirement January 1, 1921. His re- 
tirement contained the stipulation that 
he could be recalled to active service 
when occasion demanded, and he was 
in active service at the time of his 
death. In fact, the day before he died 
he journeyed from the Hotel Bruns- 
wick in Boston, where he was stopping 
for the winter, to Cambridge, in order 
to vote in the municipal election, held 
court all day in Boston, and with his 
wife went to the theatre in the evening. 
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Toward midnight he was taken ill and 
the end came at one o’clock in the 
morning of the 7th. He was married 
June 18, 1879, to Susan E. Thayer, 
daughter of Henry and Mary Elizabeth 
Thayer, of Cambridge. She survives 
him, as do two children, Henry H. Fox, 
of Pelham Manor, N.Y., and Mrs. G. 
E. Behr (Gertrude W. Fox), of Forest 
Hills, Long Island, N.Y. 


1872 
A. L. Lin coun, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

In the obituary notice of Charle- 
magne Tower in the June number of the 
MaGazineE the date of his death is 
erroneously given as March 24, 1923. 
It should have been Feb. 24, 1923, as 
given in the Necrology. — William 
Stacy Beaman died suddenly of paraly- 
sis Sept. 21, 1923, at Cornish, N.H. He 
was born in Wellfleet, July 25, 1848, the 
son of Charles Cotesworth and Mary 
Ann (Stacy) Beaman. His father was a 
clergyman, a graduate of Andover in 
1839, and resided in Cambridge while 
Beaman was a student at Harvard. 
His earliest ancestor in this country 
was Gamaliel Beaman who settled in 
Dorchester in 1630. Both his grand- 
father Ephraim Beaman and his great- 
uncle Joseph fought through the Revo- 
lution and were in the battle of Bunker 
Hill where his great-uncle Joseph was 
wounded in the side. Beaman received 
his education in the public schools and 
fitted for college at the Salem High 
School. Before entering, however, he 
tried business for a year or more. He 
graduated with the intention “to put 
out one more lawyer’s sign’ — as he 
said in his jocose way — “not that he 
was convinced that law needed any 
more great expounders, but because he 
preferred the law to the other profes- 
sions.” He was graduated from the 
Law School in June, 1874, and in July 
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following entered the office in which his 
brother Hon. Chas. C. Beaman was in 
partnership with Mr. Dickerson. He 
was admitted to the New York bar in 
1876 and in May, 1881, opened an 
office by himself and continued in 
active practice until July last when he 
retired. He was never married. He was 
a member of the Harvard Club of New 
York and one of its managers for three 
years, and of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York when our class- 
mate Ledyard was its president. His 
funeral at Mt. Auburn on Sept. 24th 
was attended by Almy, Brown, F. R. 
Hall, R. S. Hall, Lincoln, Thwing, and 
White, who acted as honorary pall- 
bearers. — At the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society 
Oct. 11th, Arthur Lord was one of the 
delegates chosen to attend the Parkman 
Centenary in Montreal on Nov. 13th. 


1873 
W. B. H. Dowsg, Sec. 


6 Beacon St., Boston 

The Class of 1873 celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary with the following 
program for Commencement week: On 
Wednesday, June 20th, the Class met 
at the Union Club at 11 a.m. for a re- 
union, had its picture taken, and then 
enjoyed a lunch at 12.30 p.m. After 
lunch the Class, as a body, took barges 
provided at the Union Club and at- 
tended the Harvard-Yale Baseball 
game at Soldiers’ Field. After the game 
the Class returned together by barges 
to the University Club at 270 Beacon 
Street, where the fiftieth annual dinner 
was served. On Thursday, June 2lst, 
the Class met at 11 a.m. at the Phillips 
Brooks House in the College Yard for 
the Class photograph and for a general 
reunion, after which, from 12 to 1.30, 
the Class, as host, entertained at its 
spread about four hundred guests, in- 
cluding all previous classes. Then they 


attended the Alumni exercises in the 
Quadrangle behind Sever Hall. A 
limited number of seats were reserved 
in the ladies’ section for the wives and 
daughters of the members of the Class. 
Holworthy Hall was open as usual on 
Commencement Day, but no business 
meeting was held there. Fifty-seven 
members of the Class were alive on 
Commencement Day, June 21, 1923, 
and three temporary members; thirty- 
two attended the reunion and lunch at 
the Union Club; thirty-one attended 
the dinner at the University Club, and 
thirty-six attended the reunion and 
spread at the Phillips Brooks House. 
The following men attended their fif- 
tieth anniversary exercises and were 
present on Commencement Day: T. W. 
Baldwin, Harry Burnett, W. F. Cheney, 
Tucker Daland, E. S. Dodge, W. B. H. 
Dowse, J. A. Estabrooks, O. H. Ever- 
ett, F. H. Foster, Robert Grant, H. H. 
Haynes, O. T. Howe, F. A. Hubbard, 
E. C. Ingalls, G. H. Johnson, J. W. 
Johnson, W. A. Kingsbury, W. C. 
Lawton, I. N. Lewis, C. K. Lexow, G. 
H. Lyman, C. S. Moore, John Mur- 
dock, H. I. Ordway, J. M. Olmstead, 
G. A. A. Pevey, D. L. Pickman, W. A. 
Purrington, Walter Raymond, F. B. 
Shepley, G. L. Shorey, William Thomas, 
H.S. White, Henry Whittemore, D. W. 
Williams, J. P. Hawes, H. W. Wiley. — 
Walter Clinton Hill died at South 
Lawrence Sept. 14, 1923. He was born 
at Stoneham, April 6, 1851, and was the 
son of Luther and Sarah A. (Stevens) 
Hill. He was unmarried. For many 
years after graduation he devoted him- 
self to study and teaching. He took a 
private course in zoélogy, botany, and 
geology, and subsequently was for five 
years principal of the high school at 
Wakefield. For two years he was prin- 
cipal of the high school at Holbrook, 
and for one year classical teacher in the 
Worcester High School. For a time he 
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taught at the Harvard School and 
Collegiate Institute in New York. He 
declined the appointment as principal 
of the Newburyport High School. 
After many years as a teacher he aban- 
doned the profession for a career in 
business and became an importer and 
dealer in antiquities and rare objects of 
art, making many trips to Europe and 
traveling in Greece, the Holy Land, 
and the East. — Milton Adelbert Shum- 
way died at Danielson, Conn., Oct. 20, 
1923. He was born at West Killingly, 
Conn., Aug. 30, 1848, the son of Noah 
and Elizabeth H. (Stiness) Shumway. 
He married Mary A. Woodward, March 7, 
1876. He left college at the end of the 
freshman year and studied law. He 
practised at Danielson, Conn., and was 
a judge of the Superior Court of Con- 
necticut. 


1875 


WarreEN A. ReEeEp, Sec. 
Brockton 

S. H. Hooper’s address is changed to 
Hingham. — John Arbuthnot Green 
died at Syracuse, N.Y., May 14, 1923. 
His health had been gradually failing 
for a year, but he was seriously ill only 
a few days. He was a son of John 
Arbuthnot and Mary Green, born at 
Syracuse, N.Y., Oct. 4, 1852. He was a 
member of the Class only during the 
freshman year. He had been connected 
with the steel industry for many years, 
first with the Sanderson Brothers Steel 
Company of Syracuse, then as manager 
of the Chicago branch of the Park Steel 
Company, later as representative of the 
Carpenter Steel Company. He retired 
from business about a year ago and re- 
turned to Syracuse to live. — Hamilton 
Irving Smith died suddenly at Linekin, 
Maine, Aug. 18, 1923. He was son of 
Jesse and Maria (Hamilton) Smith, 
born at East Boston, March 25, 1854. 
He fitted for college at Boston Latin 
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School. After graduation he was in the 
employ of Sewall, Day & Co., cordage 
manufacturers, in Boston, until 1876. 
During the next two years he was 
obliged, by a severe illness, to give up 
business. For nearly three years he was 
employed by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co., educational publishers, New 
York. From 1881 to 1892, he was in 
charge of the New England department 
of Clark & Maynard, publishers, New 
York. In 1892, the firm became May- 
nard, Merrill & Co., and from that 
time he was manager of the Boston 
office, till 1913, when he joined the 
Century Company, New York, as man- 
ager for New England, of the educa- 
tional department. At one time he was 
president of the Unitarian Club of 
West Roxbury, and was the first presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of the Congre- 
gational Church of that section. He had 
served as superintendent of the Sunday 
School of the West Roxbury Congrega- 
tional Church. In 1877, he married 
Mary Susan Cate, of Dover, N.H., who 
survives him. An only son, Stanley 
Cate Smith, died while a junior at 
Harvard in 1909. 


1877 
Dr. GARDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

Charles Henry Chapman died near 
Tucker Hill, Westmoreland Co., Va., 
Aug. 7, 1923. He was born at Meredith, 
N.H., June 4, 1848. After a short stay 
with our Class during freshman year, 
he left college. He returned later and 
joined the Class of 1880, with which 
he graduated. — Thomas William 
Kenefick died in Boston, Aug. 25, 
1923. He was the son of Patrick and 
Mary (Mulcahy) Kenefick and was 
born at Leominster, Sept. 17, 1855. He 
was fitted for college at the high school 
of his native town and entered with 
our Class in 1873. In college Kenefick 
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was an excellent scholar, especially in 
classics and modern languages; he was a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa. After 
graduation in 1877 he spent one year in 
the Harvard Law School and then a 
year as a student in the office of ex- 
Attorney-General Charles R. Train, in 
Boston. In 1879 he moved to Palmer, 
and was admitted to the Hampden bar. 
He continued in the practice of law in 
that town for the rest of his life. Kene- 
fick was a prominent citizen of Palmer 
and a leading Democrat in his section of 
the State. He served in the State Legis- 
lature, both in the House (1896 and 
1897) and in the Senate (1899 and 
1900). From 1916 to 1919 he was a del- 
egate to the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tional Convention. During the World 
War he was chairman of Legal Advi- 
sory Board, Massachusetts Division 
No. 9. On Nov. 18, 1884, Kenefick was 
married to Katherine Louise Riley, 
who died a few years ago. A son, Rob- 
ert Gladstone Kenefick, Harvard 710, 
survives. —- Franklin Haven Sargent 
died at Plattsburg, N.Y., Aug. 28, 
1923. He was the son of John Turner 
and Mary Elizabeth (Fiske) Sargent 
and was born at Boston, March 31, 
1856. He prepared for college at the 
Chauncy Hall School in Boston. He 
entered and graduated with the Class. 
Sargent’s great interest, which dates 
from his boyhood, was the theatre and 
his life-work was the training of actors 
and the improvement and development 
of dramatic art. In the fall of 1877 he 
entered the Boston University School 
of Oratory, from which he graduated 
two years later. He then began reading 
in public and teaching elocution in 
Boston, meanwhile continuing his 
studies under various preceptors. From 
1880 to 1882 he was Instructor in Elo- 
cution in Harvard College. At the same 
time he was engaged in training actors 
in Boston and New York, especially in 


pantomime. In 1881 he rendered valu- 
able service in the preparations for the 
preduction of Cdipus Tyrannus in 
Sanders Theatre. In 1882 he became 
Dramatic Director of the Madison 
Square Theatre in New York. He trav- 
eled with dramatic companies in the 
United States and in 1883 visited many 
theatres in Europe. In 1884 he left 
Madison Square and founded the Ly- 
ceum Theatre School of Acting, being 
associated in this venture with Steele 
MacKaye and others. Some time later 
the name of the school was changed to 
the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. This institution, with Sargent as 
president, has been in successful oper- 
ation ever since and has had a benefi- 
cent influence on the American drama. 
Many plays were produced by stu- 
dents of the Academy under Sargent’s 
management. In 1889 the Electra of 
Sophocles was performed by them in 
Sanders Theatre on invitation of the 
Greek Department at Harvard. At a 
later day and at the same place Ben 
Jonson’s Epicene was performed by 
invitation of the English Department 
of Harvard. Similar productions were 
given at other colleges. In 1897 the 
Empire Theatre Dramatic School was 
merged with the Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. In the course of his long and 
useful career Sargent delivered many 
lectures on elocution and acting and 
contributed numerous articles on these 
subjects to periodicals. During the 
World War he was actively engaged in 
furnishing dramatic entertainment for 
the soldiers in training camps. Since 
then, and to the end, he had been oc- 
cupied with the affairs of his Academy, 
which was said to be in a flourishing 
condition at the time of his death. He 
never married and seems to have left no 
very near relatives. — Bayard Tucker- 
man was born in New York City, July 
2, 1855, and died at Ipswich, Oct. 20, 
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1923. He entered college with our Class 
in 1873, but soon left. He returned the 
following year as a freshman and took 
his whole college course with the Class 
of 1878.— Howard Hinckley, C.E., 
who graduated from the Lawrence 
Scientific School in 1877 and who re- 
tired from professional work many 
years ago, died at Washington, D.C., 
June 12, 1923. — The present address 
of R. Young is 4220 Jackdaw St., San 
Diego, Cal. 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston 

Benjamin Humphrey Dorr died Sept. 
18, 1923, in Boston. He was born in 
Boston, Nov. 24, 1857, was fitted for 
college at the Boston Latin School, and 
after graduation was engaged in busi- 
ness for a short time in the steamship 
offices of Warren & Co. and the Allan 
Steamship Company. In 1881 he be- 
came a member of the firm of Train, 
Dorr & Co., dealers in cordage and ship 
chandlery, and continued in that con- 
cern until 1892. He thereafter engaged 
in the real estate brokerage business in 
Boston, in which he was concerned 
until about four years ago when he re- 
tired entirely from business. In 1882 
he married Miss Julia M. Washburne, 
of Boston, who died in 1904. In 1906 he 
married Miss Edith S. Prescott. The 
latter part of his life he had an estate at 
Dover, where he spent his summers and 
was greatly interested in the cultiva- 
tion of flowers and shrubbery. He wasa 
member of the Somerset Club and the 
Boston Real Estate Exchange. He left 
no children. — Benjamin Fosdick Hard- 
ing died at Milton, Sept. 22, 1923. He 
was born in New York on Oct. 27, 1857, 


iis 


a son of George S. Harding of Savan- 
nah, Ga.,and Louisa Palmer (Tucker) 
Harding, of Boston. After graduation 
he taught for a short time at St. Mark’s 
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School at Southborough, and subse- 
quently at St. Paul’s School at Con- 
cord, N.H., where he was for several 
years. In 1890 he founded a school of 
his own at Belmont, and conducted this 
school until 1900, when he became a 
member of the teaching force at Milton 
Academy and continued at Milton 
Academy until his death. He was al- 
ways greatly interested in athletics, 
both as an undergraduate in college 
and in his subsequent occupation as 
a teacher. He was a stimulating in- 
structor and his services to Milton 
Academy were of the highest value and 
greatly appreciated by the trustees of 
that institution and by all who were 
connected with it in any way during the 
time that he was there. A memorial 
service held at the Academy Chapel 
after his death was very largely at- 
tended, not only by the students at the 
school, but by many of the trustees and 
others. He was always very loyal to the 
College and the Class, and faithful in 
his attendance at Class reunions, where 
his social qualities were greatly appre- 
ciated. He published from time to time 
articles in magazines on secondary 
school education, and a translation into 
Latin verse of Longfellow’s “‘ Psalm of 
Life.”’ He was married June 21, 1881, 
to Lucy Lambert Williams, of Boston, 
who survives him together with two 
daughters, Mrs. James Mott Hallowell, 
of Chestnut Hill, and Mrs. Walter K. 
Earle, of New York City. A son born 
in 1882 died in 1885. — John O’Connor, 
a temporary member of the Class, died 
at Detroit, Mich., Sept. 10, 1923. He 
had practised law in Chicago for many 
years. — Bayard Tuckerman, fourth 
son of the late Lucius and Elizabeth 
Wolcott Tuckerman, was born at 
Staten Island, July 2, 1855, and died at 
**Sunswick,”’ Ipswich, Oct. 20, 1923. 
He left a widow, Annie Osgood Smith, a 
son, Bayard Tuckerman, Jr., and three 
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married daughters: Elizabeth Wolcott, 
wife of Wm. M. Elkins, May Appleton, 
wife of G. Herman Kinnicutt, and Joan 
Cotton, wife of Evans Dick, Jr. As a 
boy he passed two years at the well- 
known school, Pension Roulet, at 
Neuchatel, Switzerland; and afterwards 
studied with M. Callisen in New York. 
He early showed his taste for history 
and literature, and in 1882, published 
“A Short History of English Prose 
Fiction.” Later followed “A Life of 
General Lafayette’ (1889), ‘‘The 
Diary of Philip Hone” (1889), ‘ Wil- 
liam Jay and the Abolition of Slavery” 
(1893), “Peter Stuyvesant”? (Makers 
of America, 1893), and “ Life of General 
Philip Schuyler” (1903), a second edi- 
tion of the latter being now in prepara- 
tion. He was lecturer on English His- 
tory at Princeton University from 1889 
to 1907, and contributed occasional 
articles to the Princeton Review. His 
early life was passed in New York, but 
of late years he lived more and more at 
Ipswich, in his country home “‘Suns- 
wick,” named after his grandfather’s 
estate on Long Island. Here his schol- 
arly habits made the tranquil life full 
and satisfying, and he was surrounded 
by a large circle of family and friends. 
The great gentleness and sweetness of 
his disposition, and the simplicity and 
nobility of his character endeared him 
to every one who came in contact with 
him; the little daughter of an old friend 
quaintly described him as “‘the most 
gentle gentleman” she had ever seen; 
and a distinguished writer of the day 
could find no words more descriptive of 
his charimng personality than: ‘‘ He was 
a most darling person.” 


1879 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston 
Informal dinners of the Class have 
been held at the Harvard Club of 


Boston on the third Monday of each 
month from October to May inclusive 
for the past few years. The practice is 
to be continued during the season of 
1923-24. — During the fall of 1919 
several of the Harvard publications an- 
nounced the death of Mahlon Hutchin- 
son of the Class of 1879 as having oc- 
curred on Aug. 19, 1919. The informa- 
tion upon which the statement was 
based was sent by a Harvard graduate 
residing in Philadelphia, who noted an 
announcement in the daily papers of the 
death of Mahlon Hutchinson and for- 
warded the information to one of the 
Harvard publications in the belief that 
the deceased was our classmate. The 
latter is still living and actively engaged 
in business as the president of the 
Mortgage-Securities Corporation of 
Baltimore. His address is the Calvert 
Building in that city. He attributes the 
mistake to the fact that he had a cousin 
named also Mahlon Hutchinson, who 
died in August, 1919, at Devon, Pa. 


1880 
Joun Woopsoery, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

A tablet affixed to the house 38 Win- 
throp Street, Cambridge, where Theo- 
dore Roosevelt lived when an under- 
graduate at Harvard College, was dedi- 
cated at noon, Oct. 27, his birthday. 
The tablet is the gift of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association. The presenta- 
tion was made by A. B. Hart, ’80, the 
chairman of the committee. The un- 
veiling of the tablet by Guy Murchie, 
°95, was followed by an eloquent and 
thoughtful address delivered by C. G. 
Washburn, ’80. President Lowell ac- 
cepted the gift on behalf of the Univer- 
sity, the present owners of the building. 
At the conclusion of the exercises the 
Pheenix Club, an undergraduate organ- 
ization which now occupies the house, 
entertained at luncheon the classmates 
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and friends of Roosevelt who were pres- 
ent. The inscription on the tablet, 
which is of bronze, reads as follows: 
“*Here lived Theodore Roosevelt during 
four formative and fruitful years as a 
member of Harvard College 1876- 
1880.” The inscription was written by 
President Eliot, who honored the oc- 
casion with his presence. — Bradley 
Gilman gave his illustrated lecture on 
Theodore Roosevelt at the Boston City 
Club, Oct. 25. — In the reorganization 
of the foreign consular corps at Rome 
(inactive during the war), F. B. Keene, 
American Consul-General, was named 
dean, his exequatur being the earliest 
in date. It is interesting to note that 
although the American Consulate at 
Rome dates from 1797 (Consulate- 
General since 1871), this is the first 
time that the chief of the American 
consular office has been dean of the 
corps. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 

William Roscoe Thayer, born at 
Boston, Jan. 16, 1859, the son of 
Frederick William and Maria Wilder 
(Phelps) Thayer, died at Cambridge, 
Sept. 7, 1923. In the death of Billy 
Thayer, the Class loses not only one of 
its most distinguished members, but 
one who was most loyal to the Class, 
the friend of everybody, who never 
failed us in any of the Class’s under- 
takings or reunions. When after the 
passage of years, the Class Committee 
was enlarged, he was one naturally and 
unanimously chosen to be a member. 
Thayer’s preparation for college was 
under a private tutor. In College, in 
spite of this solitary entrance, as it were, 
and in spite of his quiet tastes and lit- 
erary bent, he was almost immediately 
popular. As a matter of course, he was 
a member of the literary societies, but 
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he was also a member of the A.D. Club, 
and at graduation one of the marshals. 
During the first ten years after gradua- 
tion he was engaged in literary work 
(holding, for instance, an editorial 
position on the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin) and in study and travel. He 
studied at Harvard for an A.M. and 
received that degree in 1886. In the 
years immediately following, he was 
instructor in English at Harvard. 
In five different years during this pe- 
riod he was in Europe, especially in 
Italy. In fact, almost from the first, or 
from College days themselves, he had 
determined upon his life-work — an 
adequate treatment of modern Italian 
history. His devotion to this task, 
which culminated in achievement in the 
“Life of Cavour” in 1911, was a veri- 
table and lifelong consecration. By 
1893, he had published “The Dawn of 
Italian Independence,”’ and during the 
war he did much by his writings and 
otherwise to explain and commend the 
attitude and achievemenis of his be- 
loved Italy to the American people. 
During all these years there were other 
literary activities of significance, from 
his first book, ‘‘ Poems,”’ in 1884 to his 
last, ‘‘George Washington,” in 1922. 
For twenty-three years he was editor of 
the GrapuATES’ MaGazine. Most note- 
worthy of his writings, outside the 
Italian group, was the “Life of John 
Hay” published in 1915. Honors were 
heaped upon him. Harvard, Yale, 
Western Reserve, Brown, and Wil- 
liams gave him honorary degrees. 
Twice was he decorated by the King of 
Italy, once as Knight of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy, and again as Knight 
of the Order of SS. Maurizio e Lazzaro. 
He was also made a foreign fellow of 
the Reale Accademia dei Lincei. The 
American Academy bestowed on him 
the gold medal for Biography. He was 
Overseer of Harvard from 1913 to 
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1919 and from 1920 to the time of his 
death. He was constantly sought out as 
a lecturer by universities and learned 
societies; and he gave himself unspar- 
ingly. Especially during the war, he 
threw himself eagerly into labors in 
support of the Allies, and in combat- 
ing German propaganda, becoming 
president of the American Rights 
League of Boston, and a member in 
several similar organizations, such as 
the National Security League. He was 
a member of countless clubs, his- 
torical, literary, and social, in this 
country and abroad, among others the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, of 
which he was corresponding secretary, 
the Royal Historical Society (British), 
the American Historical Association 
(president), the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, and the Dante 
League of America. He married in 
1893, Elizabeth Hastings Ware, who, 
with one daughter, survives him.— 
Charles Michael Van Buren, who 
was born at Paterson, N.J., July 28, 
1858, died there Aug. 25, 1923. He was 
the son of Charles Egbert and Mary 
Godwin (Taylor) Van Buren. He 
entered College from the Newton 
High School, and remained in College 
from 1877 to 1880, during the last year 
as a member of the Class of 1882. 
After a year spent in travel, and an- 
other at the Boston University Law 
School, he moved to Paterson, where he 
was admitted to the bar in 1886, and 
where he has continued since the prac- 
tice of the law. He was married at 
Paterson in 1885 to Mary A. Townley, 
who, with their three children, survives 
him. His two sons were in service dur- 
ing the war, the second son being a lieu- 
tenant in aviation. — Lummis is pub- 
lishing “‘Spanish Songs of Old Cali- 
fornia,’ in an attempt to save from 
oblivion the old Spanish Songs of the 
Southwest, which historically and 
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musically are of very real value and 
significance. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunnineauam, Sec. 
351 Marlboro St., Boston 

G. L. Cabot was a candidate for 
Mayor of Cambridge, and though not 
elected, made a vigorous campaign in 
the interest of reform and good govern- 
ment. — Dr. John Walker Perkins 
died of heart failure at Kansas City, 
Mo., Nov. 2, 1923, having been in poor 
health for the last six months. He was 
born in Boston and fitted for college at 
the Boston Latin School, living in the 
Hyde Park section of the city. After 
graduation he studied at the Harvard 
Medical School where he received the 
degree of M.D. in 1886, and then 
served for a term on the staff of the 
Boston City Hospital. In 1887 he re- 
moved to Kansas City where he has 
since lived in the active practice of his 
profession as a surgeon. He served as 
local surgeon for the Union Pacific and 
Santa Fé Railroads and for many years 
was Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Surgery at the Kansas City 
Medical College, and was in addition 
surgeon to St. Margaret’s Hospital. 
In 1907 and 1908 he was secretary of 
the Kansas City Harvard Club. He 
was married in that city on Nov. 28, 
1888, to Mrs. Julia E. (Dutton) 
Crawford and had a son and daughter. 
His funeral took place at Mt. Hope 
Cemetery in Boston. 


1883 
Frepericx NicHo.s, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 
An unusual and interesting feature of 
the 40th anniversary celebration, which 
escaped mention last June, was the ap- 
pearance on the Charles River of an ’83 
Class crew, containing six of the oars- 
men who won the Class races in our 
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senior year. This reproduction of past 
glories was due to the initiative and 
enthusiasm of C. P. Perin. Clad in 
bright, new, rowing jerseys and trunks, 
and in spite of the intense heat, the men 
pulled vigorously up the river above the 
Anderson Bridge, and then came down, 
rowing a smooth, clean-cut stroke that 
amazed the onlookers, and earned them 
genuine applause. The crew were 
boated as follows: S. P. Sanger, cox.; 
C. P. Perin, stroke; J. M. Burch, 7; C. 
J. Hubbard (whose son was then rowing 
on the Varsity eight), 6; G. P. Keith, 5; 
Dr. Sumner Coolidge, 4; Dr. H. B. 
Jacobs, 3; Horace Binney, 2; R. S. Cod- 
man, 1. Jacobs and Codman replaced 
D. W. Baxter and E. T. Cabot of the 
original crew. — Prof. C. H. Grand- 
gent, who received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters at Commencement, was 
characterized as ‘‘A Scholar, Wit and 
Poet, who with Dante’s Eyes has looked 
on Dante’s Vision.”” — C. J. Hubbard 
has given up his residence in Milton, 
and has established himself at 13 Here- 
ford Street, Boston. — Herbert Put- 
nam’s daughter, Miss Brenda Putnam, 
won the prize for sculpture at the open- 
ing of the thirty-third annual exhibition 
of the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, in New York 
City. — Dr. W. E. Paul has changed 
his address to 224 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 


1885 
Henry M. WixttaMs, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 
R. W. Boyden, since his return from 
his duties on the Reparations Board, 
has resumed the practice of law with 
his old firm, Ropes, Gray, Boyden & 
Perkins. He has spoken on several oc- 
casions concerning the work of the 
Reparations Board and the European 
situation, among them at the Harvard 
Club, Boston, Dec. 5th. — Rev. W. F. 
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Greenman has printed an article on 
“The Minister and the Social Order” in 
the Christian Register of Oct. 18th. — 
Dr. G. F. Harding is at the Hotel Del 
Monte, Del Monte, Cal., where he will 
spend the winter with his wife and 
daughter. He has recently spent much 
time abroad and is understood to have 
retired from active practice. —G. R. 
Nutter was elected president of the Bar 
Association of the city of Boston at its 
annual meeting in October. By reason 
of his presidency of the Bar Association 
he becomes ez officio one of the trustees 
under the $5,000,000 George R. White 
Foundation for the benefit of the city 
of Boston. — C. G. Parker has changed 
his home from Newark to Washington, 
D.C., where his residence is 1629 16th 
Street. — Hon. E. T. Sanford has been 
Harvard 





elected president of the 
Alumni Association. He has also been 
appointed by the Board of Overseers as 
one of the Committee on Alumni Rela- 
tions. — A. B. Sawyer is sales manager 
of the Chicago agency of Zenitherm 
Company, Inc., at 145 W. Superior 
Street, Chicago. — Dr. W. S. Thayer 
has been made chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Dental School, appointed 
by the Board of Overseers. — W. R. 
Trask has changed his residence to 341 
Marlboro Street, Boston. —H. W. 
Wadsworth of Pasadena, Cal., was 
elected one of the vice-presidents of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League at _ its 
annual meeting. — At a dinner given 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Nov. 6 a review was made of its activi- 
ties since organized in its present form 
in 1909 through the efforts of J. J. Stor- 
row, including its work in the amend- 
ment of the charter of the city of Bos- 
ton, in creating during the war the 
Massachusetts Committee of Public 
Safety, the Fuel Administration, and 
later a study of the New England rail- 
road situation through the joint New 
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England Railroad Committee, in all of 
which movements J. J. Storrow was a 
leading figure. In recognition of his 
effective work, Storrow was presented 
by the directorate of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1909-23, with an 
ultra-thin movement Naylen Swiss 
watch with platinum case, chain, and 
pencil, the case being set with calibre 
sapphires. — R. Aldrich, musical critic 
for many years of the New York Times, 
is to have assistance in his work so that 
his own duties will be largely those of 
oversight and management. 


1886 
Apams D. CLarLin, Sec. 
98 Nichols Ave., Watertown 

At the Class meeting at Commence- 
ment held at the University Club, 
Boston, two members were elected to 
the Class Committee: Courtenay Guild 
and J. M. Merriam. A. D. Claflin was 
elected Secretary of the Class succeed- 
ing T. T. Baldwin. The Class Meeting 
was largely a memorial meeting for 
Baldwin, who had always been a great 
favorite in the Class, and will be much 
missed. — A. B. Houghton, Ambas- 
sador of the United States to Germany, 
has been in this country for a brief vaca- 
tion, and has now returned to his post 
in Berlin. — Charles Langdon Gibson 
died recently. Gibson had practised as 
a successful surgeon in New York for 
many years, occupying a prominent 
place in the profession. 


1888 

Henry S. Warpner, Sec. 

160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 
George Royal Pulsifer was born Oct. 
8, 1867, in West Newton, the son of 
Royal M. Pulsifer and Clara S. Keyes 
Pulsifer, and died Aug. 14, 1923, at 
East Harpswell, Maine. He is survived 
by his wife, Helen Root Pulsifer, his 
mother, and one son, George Hale 
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Pulsifer, Harvard, 1918. Pulsifer fitted 
for college in the Newton High School, 
where he was a leader in many activ- 
ities, and major of the school battalion. 
In College he was known to his class- 
mates as a quiet, refined, and modest 
man with scholarly tastes and wide 
intellectual interests. He played the 
viola in the Pierian Sodality and was 
first tenor on the ’88 Glee Club, and his 
familiarity with and appreciation of 
fine music then as in later years en- 
riched his life. As son of the principal 
owner of the Boston Herald he was nat- 
urally interested in the college papers 
and was business editor of the Advo- 
cate. He was president of the Signet, 
and member of the Hasty Pudding. 
His intimate friends in College were 
largely the men of his own Class who 
had marked literary ability, and of such 
men there were an unusual number. He 
was a good student, selecting a liberal 
course of studies with special emphasis 
on history and English composition and 
received his degree cum laude and 
honorable mention in history. It was 
Pulsifer’s ambition to succeed his 
father in the control and direction of the 
Boston Herald, but the sudden death of 
the latter in October, 1888, changed the 
course of our classmate’s life. As one of 
the executors of his father’s will he was 
for two years engrossed in settling com- 
plicated and difficult business affairs. 
In this work he had much to do with 
lawyers and legal questions, and was 
thereby in part influenced to study law. 
He entered the Harvard Law School 
and received his degree with the Class 
of 1893. Admitted to the Suffolk bar in 
the same year he began practice im- 
mediately in association with three 
classmates. In this “‘most harmonious 
combination,” as he termed it, he con- 
tinued for many years excepting a short 
period in which he carried on with 
marked success the responsible position 
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of manager of the Massachusetts Title 
Insurance Company. He resigned this 
position to resume the more congenial 
private practice of the law. He spe- 
cialized in conveyancing and the man- 
agement of estates, and held high rank 
at the bar in these branches. His pro- 
fessional work was marked by thor- 
oughness and intelligent devotion to his 
client’s interest and by fair and courte- 
ous consideration of the rights of oppos- 
ing counsel and parties. Pulsifer was 
too broad a man to give all his energy 
and time to his own profession. Altru- 
istic service was the dominating note of 
his life. As treasurer of the Newton 
Hospital for many years he was the 
leader in raising money for its needs, 
and to its work he gave time and 
strength almost without limit. As a 
member of the Health Board of Newton 
he rendered a kind of service which is 
always delicate and difficult and usu- 
ally unappreciated. During the World 
War he was treasurer of the Newton 
Chapter of the Red Cross, Government 
Appeal Agent, and member of the 
Permanent Legal Advisory Board. To 
the burdensome duties of these posi- 
tions he gave largely of his time and 
strength in the cheerful and conscien- 
tious spirit which marked all his activ- 
ities. Pulsifer’s recreations were a 
highly important element in his life. 
Of these amateur theatricals were fore- 
most. For fourteen years he was presi- 
dent of the “Players,” a club of ama- 
teur actors and as actor, coach, and 
critic he was the leader among ama- 
teurs in metropolitan Boston. From 
boyhood he had owned a boat, sailed it 
well, and keenly enjoyed the sport. 
While on his boat in Casco Bay he was 
stricken with apoplexy — and he would 
not have chosen a different setting for 
the last scene. The crowning joy and 
achievement of Pulsifer’s life was his 
work and play as secretary of the Class 
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of 1888. Of this he said, “Of all things 
I have undertaken I know of nothing 
which I have enjoyed more.” Faithful, 
efficient, devoted, to all of us, he was the 
ideal secretary. To his kindly and sus- 
tained interest, his tact, discretion and 
quiet enthusiasm are largely due our 
strong Class spirit and our many happy 
reunions. He took a leading part in the 
lay affairs of the Swedenborgian Church 
and was a sincere and devoted believer 
in its doctrines. The sudden death of 
his father, the loss of his only brother, 
and the long invalidism and passing of 
his eldest son, while keenly felt, were 
courageously borne without bitterness 
or complaint and seemed only to 
sweeten and purify his nature. His 
own long and serious illness in 1914, 
from which he never fully recovered, 
was met with quiet courage character- 
istic of the man. By his classmates and 
other friends Roy Pulsifer will be re- 
membered always as a gentle, refined, 
lovable man, of strong convictions, 
tolerant of the opinion of others, doing 
his duty each day without ostentation, 
‘‘and thus he bore without abuse the 
grand old name of gentleman.”’ — H.S. 
Wardner has been elected class Secretary. 


1889 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec. 

1527 Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

New Addresses (home). A. M. Baker, 
52 River Street, Boston; W. F. Burdett, 
195 Audubon Road, Boston; H. B. 
Crowl, 2058 Hazelwood Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich.; R. E. N. Dodge, 410 N. 


Butler Street, Madison, Wis.; F. 
Green, 805 W. Green Street, Urbana, 
Tll.; C. Greene, 151 Meadowbrook 


Place, South Orange, N.J.; F. S. Good- 
win, 390 Beacon Street, Boston; G. W. 
Lee, Concord; J. H. Morse, 120 John- 
son Street, North Andover; G. B. 
Salisbury, 290 Park Avenue, New York 
City; T. S. Tailer, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
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New York City; W. H. Warren, 2 Land- 
scape Place, Yonkers, N.Y. (Business.) 
A. M. Baker, 27 Ames Building, Bos- 
ton; A. G. Barret, 1517 Inter-Southern 
Building, Louisville, Ky.; A. Goadby, 
National City Bank, 11 Waterloo 
Place, London, S.W. 1, England; B. G. 
Gunther, 89 Water Street, New York 
City; R. DeW. Walsh, Rose-Kiernan 
Building, Albany, N.Y.; W. H. War- 
ren, 152 West 108th Street, New York 
City. The following 33 men were pres- 
ent at the dinner at the University 
Club, June 20, 1923: Brewster, Bunker, 
Burdett, Caner, Coulson, Crocker, 
Eaton, Faxon, Grew, Hebard, Holliday, 
Hunneman, Jennings, H. B. Johnson, 
Joline, Latimer, Lee, Marsh, Mayna- 
dier, Monro, Moore, J. H. Morse, 
Phelps, Proctor, Raymond, Richards, 
Ropes, Slattery, Stone, Townsend, C. 
Warren, B. C. Weld, G. F. Weld. The 
Class Secretary presided, and informal 
speeches were made by Monro, John- 
son, and others. — The following 35 
men were present at 12 Hollis on Com- 
mencement Day: Bunker, Burdett, 
Cogswell, Coulson, Deblois, Faxon, 
George, Grew, Gunther, Hebard, Holli- 
day, Hunneman, Jennings, Johnson, 
Joline, Latimer, Lee, Litchfield, Marsh, 
Maynadier, Monro, Moore, Morgan, 
Newell, Perry, Phelps, Potter, Rich- 
ards, Ropes, Saunders, Slattery, Swain, 
Townsend, C. Warren, Whitney. — 
C. C. Batchelder has resigned as United 
States Trade Commissioner to India, 
and will deliver a course of lectures in 
New York University for the year 
1923-24, in New York City. — A. C. 
Bent has completed the fourth volume 
of his ‘‘ Life Histories of North Amer- 
ican Birds,’”’ and it has just been pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington, D.C. — J. L. Goodale has 
been elected a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. — W. 
L. Jennings has been reélected a di- 


rector of the Worcester Medical Milk 
Commission. — J. P. Morgan was given 
an honorary LL.D. at Harvard, June 
21, 1923. — J. H. Proctor’s wife, Mat- 
tina Riker Proctor, died Oct. 26, 1923, 
at Ipswich. As its gracious hostess at 
the 25th and other celebrations, she 
will always be borne in affectionate re- 
membrance by the Class. — W. H. 
Siebert has been elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society of London. 
He addressed the Ohio Society of De- 
troit, last spring, on “The Under- 
ground Railroad in Michigan” (pub- 
lished in Detroit Hist. Mo.) — R. DeW. 
Walsh has consolidated his insurance 
business with Rose and Kiernan, Inc., 
at Albany, N.Y., and is the vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation. The Class 
Secretary is informed that Walsh’s 
business is the leading insurance agency 
in northern New York. — R. DeC. 
Ward was on the United States ice- 
patrol in the North Atlantic Ocean this 
last summer. — C. Warren has been ap- 
pointed to the Stafford-Little Lecture- 
ship for 1923-24, by Princeton Univer- 
sity, and will give three lectures there 
in February, 1924, on the Supreme 
Court. He delivered the annual ad- 
dress before the Maryland State Bar 
Association, at Atlantic City, June 29, 
1923. His article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of Oct. 13, 1923, on “ Borah 
and La Follette vs. the Supreme Court,” 
has been reprinted for wide circulation 
by the National Security League. — 
W. H. Warren is research chemist of 
the Noil Chemical and Color Works, 
Inc., at New York City. His home is 
now at Yonkers, N.Y. —G. F. Weld 
has published a book, October, 1922, 
“The Meaning of Christian Healing.” 
He has been elected president of the 
board of trustees of the Museum of 
Comparative Odlogy. — George Elliot 
Wright died suddenly of heart disease 
at Yakima, Wash., Oct. 10, 1923. He 
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was born at Brookline, N.H., Jan. 20, 
1867, the son of William and Eliza An- 
nah (Elliot) Wright. He prepared for 
college at Phillips Exeter. After gradu- 
ating from the Law School in 1892, he 
went to Seattle, Wash., where he has 
practised law since 1893, as a member 
of the law firm known successively as 
Condon and Wright, Wright, Kelleher 
and Caldwell, and Wright, Kelleher, 
Allen and Hilen. In 1914 he was chosen 
president of the Seattle Bar Associa- 
tion. He was for a long time member 
and president of the board of trustees 
of the Seattle Public Library. He was 
also president of the Municipal League, 
and took a very active interest in re- 
ligious and social work. He was also de- 
votedly fond of nature, devoting much 
time each year to walking and moun- 
tain-climbing, with his whole family. 
He was a director of “The Mountain- 
eers’’ and took an especially active 
part in the institution and develop- 
ment of the National Parks in the 
Northwest. In Seattle, he was re- 
garded by all as one of its most leading 
citizens. He married Mary Estelle 
Wyckoff, at Delhi, Ill., July 16, 1895, 
and had two daughters, Selah Elisa- 
beth, born Nov. 16, 1896, and Annah 
Barkley, born Feb. 8, 1898. Wright 
was a particularly loyal and interested 
member of the Class of °89 — coming 
across the continent to attend its im- 
portant celebrations. His quiet, pleas- 
ant, but forceful manner, and_ the 
straightforwardness and genuineness of 
his character gave him a real influence 
with his classmates, as well as with his 
home community. 


1890 
Freperick P. Casor, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 
The address of Rev. Bradford Leav- 
itt, formerly 2511 Octavia Street, San 
Francisco, Cal., is wanted for the Class 
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Records. — ‘‘Japanese Poetry,’ con- 
taining translations of over two hundred 
poems from the original Japanese with 
critical and historical comments by 
Professor C. H. Page, was published in 
November, 1923, by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. — “Calvin Coolidge. His 
First Biography,’ by R. M. Washburn, 
has just been published by Small, 
Maynard Company. Washburn has 
known the President intimately, being 
a colleague in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature with him for five years and this 
biography is a keen portrayal of the 
President, full of fact, philosophy, 
humor, and eloquence. 


1891 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
18 Oliver St., 2d Floor, Boston 

The address of L. M. Greer is 399 
Park Avenue, New York City. — J. J. 
Higgins (Higgins & Leonard), has 
moved to 6 Beacon Street, Boston. — 
George Tyson has moved to 15 State 
Street, Boston. — W. K. Flint has an 
office at 220 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Room 202. — A. N. Barron is president 
of the Harvard Club of Cleveland. — 
Dr. J. P. Goray is at 304 Main Street, 
Fitchburg. — Border has 
moved his law offices to 20 East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. He still re- 
tains a Springfield office, 514 M. & M. 
Building. —- Frederic Tudor has gone 
to the south of France for the winter. — 
Rev. Minot Simons was installed as 
pastor of All Souls Church, New York 
City, on Nov. 4th. The address of the 
church is Fourth Avenue and East 20th 
Street. His home address is 12 East 
86th Street, New York City. Francis 
Rogers was one of the Installation Com- 
mittee. A reception and dinner were 
given Simons by the New York mem- 
bers of the Class. — Rt. Rev. C. L. 
Slattery is at 290 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. — Dr. James Philip McAdams 


Bowman 
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died at Westford, Aug. 26, 1923. He 
had practised his profession in Lowell 
ever since graduation from the Medical 
School, and was connected with St. 
John’s Hospital. He was the son of 
Patrick and Catherine (Boyle) Mc- 
Adams, was born at Charlestown, Nov. 
25, 1868, and prepared for college at the 
Somerville High School. He leaves a 
wife, Mary Statia (Rinn) McAdams, 
four sons and three daughters. — W. M. 
Randol has returned after two years in 
Europe and will live at 2025 O Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


1892 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 


Andover 

Hugo Richard Meyer died in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, June 15, 1923. He 
was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, April 1, 
1866, the son of Henry Adolph and 
Mary (Orlopp) Meyer. He attended 
Harvard in 1884-85 and from 1888 to 
1892; and the Graduate School from 
1892 to 1897. He received the degrees 
of A.B. (as of the Class of 1892) and 
A.M. (in 1894). At Harvard he was 
instructor in Political Economy from 
1896 to 1901; instructor in Parliamen- 
tary Government in Australia in 1901- 
02; instructor in Economics in 1901-03; 
lecturer on Economics in 1903-04. 
Afterward he went to the University of 
Chicago, for six months. Then, after a 
stay at his former home in Denver 
(where he had prepared, at the high 
school, for Harvard), he went to 
Australia in 1907. His plan in Aus- 
tralia was to make an extensive study 
of the state ownership of railways, 
wage scales, and kindred subjects. He 
was married. The secretary has been 
able to learn nothing further about him 
for several years. A letter from the 
librarian of Harvard College, however, 
states that before his death Meyer had 
requested that the Harvard College 


Library should have certain valuable 
sets of the Debates of the Legislative 
Assemblies of several states of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. — Wil- 
liam Fenwick Harris died of pneumonia 
in New York, May 14, 1923. He was 
born at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Oct. 
23, 1868, the son of David Jewett and 
Rebecca (Elder) Harris. He prepared 
for college at the Boston Latin School, 
and entered Harvard in 1888. He 
joined the Class of 1891 in the third 
year of his course, taking his degree in 
1891. In 1892 he received the degree of 
A.M. He continued in the Graduate 
School as student and assistant in 
classics until 1895. He then spent three 
years traveling and studying abroad. 
Returning to Cambridge in 1898 he was 
asked to fill a vacancy in the Greek 
Department. In 1902 he was made 
assistant professor of Greek for five 
years; and in 1907 the appointment 
was renewed. In 1908, however, he re- 
signed, in order to get leisure for writ- 
ing. He became vice-president of the 
Archeological Institute of America, 
president of the Boston Society of the 
same name, chairman of the Planning 
Board of Cambridge, vice-president 
and director of the Cambridge Social 
Union, president of the Longfellow Im- 
provement Association, chairman of 
the committee on School Centres in 
Cambridge, and a member of several 
other public organizations. During the 
World War he was a member of several 
public committees, and taught military 
science under the French officers in the 
Harvard R.O.T.C. At other times he 
worked at plays and at a translation of 
the Iliad. He was married, Sept. 19, 
1894, to Alice Mary Fogg. His only 
son, William Elder Harris, was born in 
1899, and graduated from Harvard in 
1920. Harris always retained his social 
connection with the Class of 1892, and 
was an enthusiastic attendant at all the 
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Class reunions. — Dr. H. P. Mosher 
has been promoted to Professor of 
Laryngology in the Harvard Medical 
School. — The address of E. O. 
Townsend is 519 West Park Avenue, 
Mansfield, Ohio. — The address of S. 
M. Wirts is 870 Taylor 
Detroit, Mich. He is a partner in the 
wholesale furniture firm of Ricken, 
Seeger & Wirts, at 407-409 Fort 
Street, East. — The address of Colonel 
Campbell King, U.S.A., is 15th In- 
fantry, Tientsin, China. — The ad- 
dress of J. O. Porter is 2009 Belmont 
Road, Washington, D.C. 


Avenue, 


1893 
SaMuEL F. Batcue.per, Sec. 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston 

Duane has been awarded the Leon- 
ard Prize of $500 by the American 
Roentgen Ray Society. This is the 
third time within a year and a half that 
he has wonsuch recognition for his work 
in X-raysand radium. In April, 1922, he 
received the John Scott Medal, which 
had been given the previous year to Ma- 
dame Curie; and in April, 1923, he was 
given the Comstock Prize of $1500. — 
Eichinger, after several years spenton a 
ranch in Alberta to regain his health, 
has now for some time been editor of the 
Bulletins of the Iowa State Highway 
Commission, at Ames, Iowa. — Ewer 
has been connected with the National 
Park Bank of New York City for 
twenty-three years, going up the ladder 
until now vice-president. His residence 
is in Montclair, N.J. — Farwell has left 
the position of employment manager at 
Lord & Taylor’s, New York City, and 
become New England manager of the 
**La Salle Extension University,’ with 
offices in the Little Building, Boston. — 
A. C. Fay has been for the last five 
years associated with the Warren-Nash 
Motor Corporation of New York City; 
229 West 64th Street. — 


address, 
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Fletcher, after long occupying impor- 
tant public engineering positions in 
California, including State Highway 
Engineer, Director of Public Works, 
and President of the State Reclamation 
Board, resigned all his offices at the be- 
ginning of 1923 upon a change of ad- 
ministration, and is now engaged in 
private practice and consultation work; 
address, 2100 “‘G”’ Street, Sacramento, 
Cal. — Fridenburg continues to prac- 
tise law at 1218 Real Estate Trust 
Building, Philadelphia. He reports: 
“T swing regularly between my home 
and my office, and back again. I con- 
tinue to be busy. The work changes 
like the weather, but fortunately is free 
from big storms.’’ — Kent corrects the 
Secretary’s statement about him in the 
last Report as follows: “For the last 
few years I have been looking after my 
father’s real estate, and for a number of 
years I have dealt for my own account 
in stocks and bonds. My eyes have been 
rather bad, and my general health is 
somewhat precarious. However, I keep 
going.’’ — C. W. Purington was killed 
in the great Japanese earthquake on 
Sept. 1. As details have not yet been 
received, a complete obituary notice is 
postponed to the next issue. — W. N. 
Stearns has left Urbana, IIl., to accept 
a position in the Illinois Woman’s Col- 
lege at Jacksonville, Ill. — K. G. T. 
Webster, of the Department of English, 
will be Western Exchange Professor 
during the second half of the current 
academic year. 


1894 
E. K. Rann, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 
Boris Sidis died suddenly at his 
home, Maplewood Farms, Portsmouth, 
N.H. He was born Oct. 12, 1867, at 
Kieff, Russia, and came to this country 
at the age of twenty. After graduation, 
he continued his studies in psychology 
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receiving the degree of A.M. in 1895 
and that of Ph.D. in 1897, and of M.D. 
in 1908. In much of his early work he 
was associated with the late Professor 
James. He was_ psychologist and 
psycho-pathologist in the State Hos- 
pital in New York State from 1896 to 
1902, and likewise director of the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Chil- 
dren. In 1909 he founded at Maple- 
wood Farms, on the estate of Frank 
Jones at Portsmouth, the Sidis Psycho- 
Therapeutic Institute. He had been 
associate editor of the Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, founded by Dr. 
Morton Prince, of Boston, in 1906, and 
he was also associate editor of the New 
York Bulletin, a scientific paper. He 
was the author of many articles and 
books including: ‘‘ Psychology of Sug- 
gestion,” ‘‘Multiple Personalities,” 
“Nervous Ills.” He was married to 
Sarah Mandelbarem who, with a son, 
William James Sidis, and a daughter, 
Helen, survives him. He was one of the 
most eminent authorities in psycho- 
pathology in the country.—E. B. 
Bishop, a justice of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court, has been appointed to 
represent that bench on a commission 
to revise the criminal law of the State. 
— M. Ostheimer, who has recently re- 
turned from an extended trip through 
the West, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Diseases of Children in the 
Medical Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Ostheimer has 
taught at the university for twenty- 
two years. — D. W. Lane, president of 
the Boston City Council, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Cox a member of 
the State Boxing Commission of Massa- 
chusetts. — C. D. Jackson, past presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utility Commissioners, 
delivered on Oct. 9th, at a meeting of 
the Empire State Gas and Electric 
Associations, an address on the “Evils 





of Government Ownership of the Rail- 
roads.”” — H. C. Greene, whose ad- 
dress is 73 Newbury Street, Boston, is 
executive secretary of the Boston 
Metropolitan Chapter, American Red 
Cross. He has published an attractive 
and useful volume, ‘‘ Listen In. Radio 
Health Talks. With an introduction by 
R. C. Cabot, M.D.’’ — Congressman 
G. H. Tinkham, it has been reported, 
has recently shot three leopards and one 
oryx in British East Africa. — The ad- 
dress of the Reverend A. P. Dean is 
Richfield, Utah. — A. F. Cosby spent 
last summer in Labrador and northern 
Newfoundland as an assistant to Dr. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell. He writes as fol- 
lows: “‘Of course you know of the fam- 
ous Labrador doctor and his splendid 
work of thirty years in establishing a 
medical mission for the deep-sea fisher- 
man, fur trappers, and natives of that 
far-off land? There is now a series of 
hospitals, orphanages, nursing stations, 
schools, supply bases. The work has 
grown to be a big thing, of utmost im- 
portance to ail that country. This Jan- 
uary I joined Dr. Grenfell’s staff as the 
executive officer of the Mission, mean- 
ing that if anything went wrong any 
time, at any place, for any cause, I was 
responsible. I made one trip to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, in mid-winter 
traveling through solid seas of ice. This 
summer we made a thorough inspec- 
tion tour of all the stations, cruising in 
our little freighter Wap. My health 
was splendid, in spite of the extra cold, 
foggy, wet, windy summer. I managed 
a swim, or plunge rather, overboard 
every morning. Once the icebergs 
stopped me. The work is most interest- 
ing and I am very happy doing it. Dr. 
Grenfell is most inspiring and I like 
the spirit of the mission-service.”” — 
Philip Cabot has been appointed to 
deliver the Ingersoll annual lecture on 
Immortality. 
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1895 
Freperick H. Nasu, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

It is hoped that classmates will 
notify the Secretary of any change of 
address or of any news which they think 
may be of interest. — C. F. D. Belden 
has been appointed to the newly cre- 
ated office of Director of the Boston 
Public Library. — J. L. Coolidge gave 
two lecture courses at the University of 
California last summer. He is publish- 
ing a book on Complex Geometry. In 
spite of his attainments as a mathema- 
tician, he was Prize Day Speaker at 
Groton last year. — William Emerson 
returning from Europe says: ‘“‘My 
wanderings abroad last summer were 
entirely spent in France, the greater 
part of my time being spent throughout 
the country districts, where on every 
hand were constant evidences of the 
steady devotion of the French people to 
agriculture rather than to the army. I 
talked with people in all walks of life, 
and to many who had lost everything in 
the war, and nowhere did I hear any 
word of bitterness or hatred — only a 
resolution to work and a determination 
so far as in them lay to secure repay- 
ment for the losses encountered and for 
the reconstruction rapidly going on.” 
—A. J. Peters’s diary of his shooting 
trip in the Canadian Northwest is con- 
tained in the Boston Sunday Post of 
Oct. 2ist, with this head-note: “He 
stalked grizzlies. Time and again he 
risked his life on mountain precipices. 
They called him insane when he 
plunged into a glacial lake.” 


1896 
J. J. Hayes, See. 
30 State Street, Boston. 

H. L. Brown is general manager of the 
Durant Motor Company of New Jersey, 
Elizabeth, N.J. — B. W. Belmore is tu- 
toring boys at Miami, Fla., during the 
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winter months for preparation for col- 
lege. — A. A. Shurtleff has been retained 
as advisory landscape architect and city 
planner to the Metropolitan Planning 
Division which was recently created by 
the Massachusetts Legislature. — The 
Fathers and Sons of ’96 held their fall 
reunion Sunday, Oct. 21, at the Oakley 
Country Club. There were thirty-eight 
present. An excellent dinner was served 
at one o'clock, and in the afternoon the 
men paired off for tennis or golf. The 
weather was superb and everybody en- 
joyedthe outing immensely. There were 
ten Sons from the incoming class of 27. 
The officers are: President, G. L. Paine, 
’96; secretary-treasurer, H. S. Grew, ’96; 
executive committee, H. S. Grew, Jr., 
24, R. H. Hallowell, Jr., °25, Moorfield 
Storey, Jr., ’26, R. B. Merriman, Jr., 
27. The next meeting will probably be 
held in January at the Harvard Club, 
Boston — a dinner, games, and enter- 
tainment. — Merrick Lincoln died Sept. 
2, 1923, at Portland, Maine. During 
the summer he had been at Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine, and while there, after 
sufferinganattack of bronchitis followed 
by acute nephritis, he was taken to St. 
Barnabas Hospital in Portland where 
he died in about a week. He was born 
in Worcester, May 25, 1875, the son of 
Waldo and Fanny (Chandler) Lincoln. 
He prepared for college at Dalzell’s 
School. After graduation he entered the 
Harvard Medical School and received 
his medical degree in 1900. He was fora 
year and a half a medical interne at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and 
then traveled and studied medicine in 
Europe in 1902. In January, 1903, he 
started practising medicine in Worces- 
ter, continuing until this year. During 
this period, he was from 1903 to 1910 
visiting physician to out patients Mem- 
orial Hospital in Worcester; 1910-19 
assistant visiting physician; June, 1919, 
visiting physician in charge of medical 
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service of the Children’s Department; 
1905-08 assistant pathologist, Worces- 
ter City Hospital, and from 1908 to 
1917, physician to diseases of the di- 
gestive system; 1905-18 assistant bac- 
teriologist, Worcester Board of Health; 
1909 to 1911 city physician of Worces- 
ter, and since 1912 assistant medical 
director of State Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. During the winter of 1915- 
16 he attended the Business and Pro- 
fessional Men’s Training School, First 
Corps Cadets, Boston, and was com- 
missioned Lieutenant, M.R.C., on May 
19, 1917. During July, 1917, he did 
special duty at Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, and Pittsburgh, and spent three 
weeks in training at Medical Officers’ 
Training Camp, Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, Ind. He was sent to Camp Custer, 
Mich., and remained there until March, 
1918. He was then transferred to U.S. 
General Hospital No. 13 at Dansville, 
N.Y. In May, 1918, he served at Base 
Hospital, Camp Mills, Mineola, N.Y., 
and remained there until September, 
1919. In April, 1918, he was promoted 
to captaincy, and on July 5, 1919, re- 
ceived the rank of major. He was 
married April 29, 1908, to Mary Bowker 
who survives him. 


1897 
Roger L. Scaire, Acting Sec. 
2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

The Class will notice with satisfac- 
tion that Roger Scaife is now the acting 
secretary of the Class. To meet his con- 
venience, the retiring secretary is re- 
sponsible, however, for these notes, the 
last ones which he will prepare for the 
GrapvuatTes’ Macazine. Before listing 
the information about our classmates 
which has come to him during the past 
quarter, he desires, on behalf of the 
Class, to offer Scaife its cordial weleome 
and to pledge him its support in his 
secretarial duties. The Class holds in 


grateful remembrance the work Scaife 
did in the preparation of the admirable 
25th Anniversary Report, and the ex- 
perience and acquaintance he gained 
there make him easily the best- 
equipped man to act henceforth as our 
secretary. The Class Committee, in 
asking him to serve as acting secretary 
— an appointment beyond doubt to be 
confirmed later —has made a _ wise 
selection. The retiring secretary takes 
this opportunity to thank the Class for 
their support during the past four years 
and to assure them and the acting 
secretary of his constant interest in 
the members and the activities of the 
Class of 1897. — R. N. Begien, for- 
merly general manager of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, Cincinnati, O., 
is now first vice-president in charge of 
operations of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company, First National 
Bank Building, Richmond, Va. His 
home address is 2610 Monument Ave- 
nue, Richmond, Va. — F. P. Gay, M.D. 
(Johns Hopkins, ’01), has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Bacteriology in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University. For two years 
after leaving the Medical School, Gay 
was a demonstrator in pathology at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Then he 
studied for three years at the Pasteur 
Institute in Brussels. On his return to 
this country he was appointed an in- 
structor in pathology and bacteriology 
in the Harvard Medical School, after- 
wards going to the University of Cali- 
fornia as Professor of Bacteriology. He 
was in the service during the World War 
and was commissioned a major in the 
Medical Corps. Last year he was on 
leave from the University of California 
and was chairman of the Division of 
Medical Sciences of the National Re- 
search Council. The Belgian Govern- 
ment recently made him a commander 


of the Order of the Crown. — H. G. 
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Gray is a trustee of Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N.J. —N. P. 
Hallowell sailed on Sept. 18th for two 
months’ travel abroad. He returned 
early in November. — E. E. Rice is the 
author of ‘‘The Mutual Benefit Associ- 
ation,” a reprint from the Proceedings 
of the 11th Annual Safety Congress, 
National Safety Council, Chicago, 
1922. — Loring Underwood and his 
family spent the summer in travel 
abroad. —G. R. Shaw’s address is 
Concord. — Frank Weld’s home ad- 
dress is now 540 Park Avenue, New 
York City. — A tribute to the work 
done in education in the South, espe- 
cially at Hampton and Tuskegee, by 
W. T. B. Williams, entitled ‘‘An Edu- 
cational Leader,”’ by L. H. Hammond, 
was published in The Southern Work- 
man for October, 1922. — Present ad- 
dresses of the following men are wanted 
by the acting secretary: A. H. Harris, 
J. A. Sullivan. 


1898 


Bartuett H. Hayes, Sec. 
Andover 

Arthur Weightman Spencer, son of 
Charles Amos Woodbury and Dora 
Annette (Weightman) Spencer was 
born at Woonsocket, R.I., July 16, 
1876, and died at Brookline, Sept. 20, 
1923. He prepared for Harvard at the 
Brookline High School, entering college 
in 1895, and receiving the degree of 
A.B. with the Class in 1898. While in 
college he received honors in music. 
On graduation he entered the publish- 
ing business in New York City and re- 
mained there till 1900. He returned to 
Brookline and became editor of the 
Brookline Chronicle, a weekly news- 
paper. He was also editor of a musical 
publication and from 1909 to 1914 
editor of the Green Bag, a law maga- 
zine. Still later he severed his connec- 
tion with the Brookline Chronicle and 
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other editorial work and took up the 
vocation of printing. At the time of his 
death he was vice-president and a 
director of the Riverdale Press, Brook- 
line. He was a member of the Harvard 
Club of Boston, Boston Chess Club, 
and Brookline Lodge, A.F. and A.M. 
Spencer was married Feb. 21, 1906, to 
Miss Kate Tilden Willis, and his wife 
and a daughter and son survive him. — 
Julian Dana de Cordova, son of Julian 
and Mary Elizabeth (Dana) de Cor- 
dova, was born at Cambridge Dec. 25, 
1877, and died at Geneva, Switzerland, 
Sept. 4, 1923. He prepared for Harvard 
at Hopkinson’s School, Boston, and 
Powder Point School, Duxbury, enter- 
ing college with the Class in 1894 and 
receiving his A.B. degree in 1898. In 
College he was a member of the Chess 
Club and the Deutsche Verein. He 
studied law at the Harvard and Boston 
University Law Schools and was ad- 
mitted to practice at the Massachu- 
setts bar before completing his course. 
After seven years of practice he gave up 
law and entered the stock-brokerage 
business in Boston, in which he was 
more or less active up to the time of his 
death. On Oct. 31, 1906, he was mar- 
ried in Boston to Alma Estelle Hildreth, 
but was later divorced. — Ralph Put- 
nam, son of Joseph Morrill and Hattie 
(Kimball) Putnam, was born at 
Chelsea, Aug. 7, 1876, and died at 
Boston, Oct. 17, 1923. He prepared for 
Harvard at the Chelsea High School, 
entering college with the Class in 1894. 
He received his degree of A.B. with the 
Class in 1898. Having completed his 
college requirements in 1897, he was 
granted a year’s leave of absence which 
hespent at the Harvard Medical School. 
He received his medical degree in 1901. 
During his college course Putnam re- 
ceived honors for work in natural 
history. From July, 1901, to January, 
1903, he was house officer at the Massa- 
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chusetts State Hospital at Tewksbury, 
and until May, 1903, acted as assistant 
physician at the Massachusetts Hospi- 
tal of Dipsomaniacs and Inebriates at 
Foxboro. He then moved to Winchester 
where he took up and continued the 
practice of medicine until his death. In 
1904 he was appointed school physician 
for the town of Winchester, and did 
pioneer work in that field in the State. 
Putnam was present throughout the 
days of our twenty-fifth reunion and 
apparently was in excellent condition. 
Serious ear trouble developed on Oct. 
14th. He was removed to the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital and, following 
an operation, died on the 17th. On 
Oct. 22, 1904, Putnam was married to 
Mary Bell Mitchell at Chelsea. Mrs. 
Putnam died on April 26, 1915. He is 
survived by his parents and two sons. 
He was a member of the American 
Medical Association, the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, and the Win- 
chester County, Calumet, and Monday 
Clubs. — R. P. Utter has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Department of 
English at the University of California. 
— Pheenix Ingraham was elected Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of New York 
on a Non-Partisan Campaign Com- 
mittee ticket in the election of No- 
vember 6. Ingraham was endorsed by 
the association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, the County Lawyers’ 
Association, and the Citizens’ Union. 
— Hallett Raynolds is treasurer of the 
Helena Mining Company, El Paso, 
Texas. —J. W. Prentiss has been 
elected president and P.-.S. Dalton a 
vice-president of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America. 


1899 
ArtuurR Apams, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
Preparations are being started for 
our 25th Anniversary celebration in 


June, 1924. Malcolm Donald has been 
appointed chairman of the Committee 
in charge and every one should have 
received a request for his autobiography 
and his photograph for the 25th An- 
niversary Report. Promptness in at- 
tending to the various requests of the 
Secretary and the Committee will be 
most helpful and make the necessary 
machinery run much more smoothly. 
It is hoped that the Report will be 
distributed early in June, 1924, but 
barring unforeseen delays, everything 
depends on the speed with which the 
material is sent in. — W. L. Raymond 
delivered an address at the South 
Cemetery, Wayland, on Memorial Day, 
1923. — L. R. Chapman has been ap- 
pointed an Assistant Attorney-General 
of Massachusetts. —F. R. Swift is 
treasurer of the Autofilm Advertising 
Company, 292 Main Street, Cambridge. 
H. S. Thompson is one of the directors 
of the company. — E. Lissner’s address 
is Box 13807, . Taft, Cal.—E. B. 
Terhune, Jr., was the winner of the 
1923 Book Prize of the New England 
Federation of Harvard Clubs at Dum- 
mer Academy, South Byfield. — The 
following are “lost’”’ and the Secretary 
would be glad of any clue by which they 
may be found: Howard Clarke, Royal 
R. Miller, W. J. McGurk, F. V. 
Alexandre, Benjamin T. Alden, Mau- 
rice B. Fuller, Leigh T. Macurdy, 
Bertram C. Weill, Thomas H. Stack, 
William C. Thompson. — The Class 
Baby, Lieutenant (j.g.) Thomas H. 
Robbins, Jr., is attached to U.S.S. 
Scorpion at Constantinople, Turkey. 


1900 
Artuur Drinkwater, Sec. 
993 Charles River Road, Cambridge 
S. M. Becker is a member of the firm 
of H. S. Horton & Co., stock brokers, 
43 Broad Street, New York City. His 
home address is 113 East 62d Street, 
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New York City. — R. deB. Boardman’s 
addresses are: (home) 249 Newbury 
Street, Boston; (business) 56 Ames 
Building, Boston. —H. S_ Bowers’ 
addresses are: (home) Park Road, 
Hartsdale, N.Y.; (business) 30 Pine 
Street, New York City.—C. M. 
Brown’s addresses are: (home) 108 
Cherry Street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
(business) 2054 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. — W. M. Chadbourne 
is a director of the State Charities Aid 
Association of New York and is chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Honest Ballot Association. —P. P. 
Chase’s addresses are: (home) 241 
Highland Street, Milton; (business) 
11 Holyoke House, Cambridge. — 
R. O. Dalton’s addresses are: (home) 
12 Chauncy Street, Cambridge; (busi- 
ness)’Room 279 State House, Boston. 
— R. J. Davis has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Corporation of Haverford 
College. His addresses are: (home) 
102 West 84th Street, New York City; 
(business) New York Evening Post, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. — 
W. S. Davis has just published, “Life 
on a Medieval Barony,’’ Harper’s, 
1923. — W. F. Ellis’s addresses are: 
(home) 159 Court Street, Dedham; 
(business) 209 Washington Street, 
Boston. — W. R. Evans, Jr., is giving a 
course of lectures at the Boston Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking 
on Savings Bank Law and a course on 
Deeds, Mortgages, and Easements at 
the Suffolk Law School.—H. L. 
Ewer’s addresses are: (home) 81 
Spooner Road, Chestnut Hill; (busi- 
ness) 212 Summer Street, Boston. — 
R. 5. Forbes’s address is 7144 Ardleigh 
Street, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
H. S. Gale’s addresses are: (home) 
1771 Hill Avenue, Eagle Rock, Cal.; 
(business) P. O. Box 1719, Washington, 
D.C. — E. B. Hilliard, Kent School, 
Kent, Conn., writes, “‘Hammering 
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away as usual at the hard skulls of 
American youth, correcting mountains 
of themes, pursuing the glimmering 
truth, oiling the sticky wheels of the 
faculties (mental), and in general seek- 
ing to push along education on the lower 
levels.’’ — R. S. Holland has published 
“Crooked Lanes,’” a mystery story 
(Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 1923). — W. L. 
Holt’s addresses are: (home) 410 No. 
Walnut Street, Little Rock, Ark.; 
(business) State Board of Health, Little 
Rock, Ark. — J. D. Kernan, Jr.’s, ad- 
dresses are: (home) West Nyack, N.Y.; 
(business) 120 E. 75th Street, New York 
City. — F. H. Kirmayer has moved his 
school for boys to a new school build- 
ing at 109 East 60th Street, New York 
City. — F. E. Kutscher is Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Simsbury, Conn. — 
R. E. Lee has translated ‘The Marriage 
of Yussuf Khan,’’ from the Swedish, by 
Frank Heller (Thos. Y. Crowell Co., 
New York, 1923). — F. S. Lewin’s ad- 
dresses are: (home) Hensonville, N.Y.; 
(business) Willys Overland Co., Broad- 
way & 50th Street, New York City. — 
G. W. Presby’s addresses are: (home) 
413 Lebanon Street, Melrose; (busi- 
ness) Supply Department, Navy Yard, 
Charlestown. — W. Morse is in the 
general insurance business, 217 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — A. 
Rockwell’s address is P. O. Box 215, 
Warren, Pa.—N. M. Ruland’s ad- 
dress is Bertram Inn, Sharon, Conn. 
—R. A. Sanborn’s address is: (home) 
390 Broadway, Flushing, L.I., New 
York; (mail address) 30 Williston 
Road, Brookline. — T. B. Shertzer has 
resigned as Chief Engineer of the Na- 
tional Lime Association and is now 
Engineer-manager of the Ohio Dolo- 
mite Association. His address is Denni- 
son Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. — A. R. 
Smith has moved from Newcastle, Ind., 
to Allen and Andover Road, Billerica. 
—S. B. Snow was given the honor- 
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ary degree of Doctor of Divinity by 
Meadville Theological Seminary in 
September. His addresses are: (home) 
476 Mountain Avenue, Westmount, 
P.Q.; (business) Simpson Street, Mon- 
treal, P.Q.—F. H. Stedman is a 
clergyman at Cisco, Texas. —F. H. 
Steenstra is rector of St. Mark’s Parish, 
Warren, R.I.— W. B. Swinford is 
assistant professor of law, Law School 
of University of Arizona. His home 
address is 815 E. 4th Street, Tucson, 
Ariz. — C. R. Taylor has been elected a 
trustee of Appleton Academy, New 
Ipswich, N.H. — O. Veblen is president 
of the American Mathematical Society 
and chairman of the Physical Science 
Division of the National Research 
Council. His address is 58 Battle Road, 
Princeton, N.J. — O. V. Willson’s ad- 
dresses are: (home) 2925 Fellowship 
Drive, Los Angeles, Cal.; (business) 
481 I. W. Hellman Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. —Edward Gray was 
born in Boston, March 14, 1877, the 
son of Edward Gray and Elizabeth 
(Story) Gray. On his father’s side of 
the family he was descended from Wil- 
liam Gray, the great Salem merchant, 
and, on his mother’s side, from Joseph 
Story, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. For three years, 
from 1888 to 1891, he was at M. Sillig’s 
school at Vevey, Switzerland, then for 
a year at Noble and Greenough’s 
School, Boston, and then at Groton 
School until he entered Harvard. Dur- 
ing his years in college he was actively 
interested in athletics. In his freshman 
year he played on the Class football 
team; later he was a member of the 
second University eleven and a sub- 
stitute on the Varsity squad. In row- 
ing, too, he was successful and was a 
member of the Class crew. He was also 
a member of the Glee Club. After re- 


ceiving his A.B. degree in 1900 he 


worked in the factory of D. M. Os- 


borne & Co. at Auburn, N.Y. In 1901 
he returned to Boston where he was 
with the bond house of E. H. Gay & Co. 
until 1904. He made his home during 
a part of that time at the Puritan Club. 
His interest in sports he continued 
actively by rowing on the crews of the 
Union Boat Club. In 1904 his health 
compelled him to give up business and 
to go to a sanitarium at Liberty, N.Y., 
and a year or two later to Saranac, N.Y. 
On Oct. 7, 1909, he was married to Miss 
Effie Gridley, at Utica, N.Y. The fol- 
lowing year he spent in Europe with his 
wife and on their return they made their 
home at Groton, until 1915. In that year 
he moved with his family to Milton, 
where he lived until his death on Oct. 14, 
1923. For a year before he died he was 
seriously ill. He was a member of the 
Somerset Club and the Harvard Club 
of Boston. His wife and two children, 
William and Mary, and his mother and 
a sister survive him. Although his health 
improved to some extent at Saranac, 
he always had ta consider it afterwards. 
But in spite of that he did a vast 
amount of work in examining old rec- 
ords relating to Colonial and early New 
England history, and in writing on his- 
torical subjects. His books are: ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Gray of Salem, Merchant,’’ and 
‘* William Gray of Lynn and Some of his 
Descendants.’’ He also edited ‘‘ Daniel 
Webster in England — The Journal of 
Harriette Story Paige,’’ and the first 
part of ‘‘Huntington Papers” for the 
Connecticut Historical Society. To the 
records of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, of which he was a member, he 
contributed a number of papers, and 
was corresponding secretary of the 
Milton Historical Society, for which he 
prepared a record of the activities of the 
Town of Milton during the World War. 
The painstaking care, thoroughness, 
and accuracy of his research made the 
results of his work trustworthy records. 
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Except for his family and a few friends 
nobody knows of the generous, patriotic 
things he did during the World War to 
help the cause in whatever way he could. 
In deeds of service and true friendship 
he was never weary. Unselfish, sym- 
pathetic, courageous, and cheerful in 
spite of his long years of illness, he held 
and lived up to singularly high ideals. 
No friend of his ever failed to receive 
from him full measure of friendship. 
And so in work well done, in good deeds, 
in patriotism, in keeping faith with 
himself and the world Edward Gray 
lived a life fine, noble, and true. 


1901 
Josep O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The first meeting of the Fathers and 
Sons of 1901 was held at the residence 
of James Lawrence in Milton on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 10, 1923. Every one gath- 
ered at seven o'clock, and after a 
magnificent dinner our host introduced 
the speakers of the evening, including 
Dean Little, Dean Bacon, Col. R. E. 
Goodwin, W. S. Hinchman and W. T. 
Reid, all of whom addressed the meet- 
ing briefly but in a most interesting 
fashion, outlining not only the meaning 
and the purpose of the Fathers and Sons 
Society, but also the meaning and pur- 
pose of a college career particularly 
with reference to its influence on one’s 
life after graduation. After the speak- 
ing there followed an evening of music, 
songs, and playing as well. The follow- 
ing members of 1901 were present: 
James Lawrence, J. O. Procter, Jr., W. 
T. Reid, D. D. Evans, Col. R. E. Good- 
win, H. W. Palmer, E. T. Putnam, 
Stanley Cunningham, W. S. Hinchman, 
F. A. Eustis, F. S. White, R. M. H. 
Harper, and C. F. Shaw; also the fol- 
lowing sons of 1901 who are now in 
college: Messrs. Shaw, Stillwell, Conlin, 
Watson, DuBois, Taylor, Wheelock, 
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Putnam, Hart, Hanson, and Herr, 
including all except Flanders, Jackson, 
and Reid. — N. H. Batchelder, head 
master Loomis Institute, Windsor, 
Conn., and director of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, continues as chair- 
man of the Committee of the Alumni to 
nominate Overseers of the University 
and Directors of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. —G. R. Bedinger is executive 
director of the Public Charities Associ- 
ation of Pennsylvania. His home ad- 
dress is Box 14, City Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and his business address 419 South 
15th Street, Philadelphia. His work 
there embraces a broad program of 
social legislation and much work on 
behalf of the dependent wards of the 
State. He is nationally known as an 
organizer and administrator of social 
activities and is a director of the 
American Child Hygiene Association 
and of the Children’s Welfare Associa- 
tion. — A. P. Crosby is chairman of the 
Brookline Town Committee. His ad- 
dress is 26 Central Street, Boston. — 
A. B. Hitchcock is a major in the 
United States Army and his address is 
“Care of Adjutant General’s Office, 
War Department, Washington, D.C. — 
Dr. R. H. Howe is head master of Bel- 
mont Hill School which had its opening 
exercises on Friday, Oct. 19th. Rev. S. 
McC. Crothers, $.T.D. (hon.) ’09, gave 
the opening prayer, and Rev. H. K. 
Sherrill, the closing prayer. R. W. 
Atkins, ’10, president of the executive 
committee of the school, introduced 
President Eliot, who made an address. 
Dr. Howe also took part in the exer- 
cises. The administration building of 
the school has been named “‘ Nathaniel 
Southgate Shaler House” in memory of 
the late Professor Shaler who took 
many of his geology classes over the hill 
on which the school buildings are. The 
“lower school” building has _ been 
named for Frank Bolles, LL.B. ’82, 
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A.M. (hon.) ’93, who was secretary of 
Harvard University from 1886 to 1894. 
— Rev. L. J. Logan is now at Sacred 
Heart Rectory, 35 Brooks Street, East 
Boston. — H. L. Shattuck, a Director 
of the Harvard Alumni Association, is a 
member of the committee to nominate 
Overseers and Directors of the Alumni 
Association. Shattuck is also a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. — 
Huntington Adams is now at 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. His residence 
is Antofogasta, Chile, but his mailing 
address remains in New York. — 
Bruce Borland, who is a mechanical 
engineer, has changed his business ad- 
dress to 150 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill., care of Chicago Car Seal 
Company. — S. N. Castle is a commer- 
cial engineer and is now at 1 West 54th 
Street, New York City. He has previ- 
ously been in Honolulu.— L. DeP. 
Cole is with H. M. Byllesby & Co., 14 
State Street, Boston. — Sumner Crosby 
is still in the grain business. His ad- 
dress is 69 Dorchester Avenue, South 
Boston. His residence is Hotel Charles- 
gate, 535 Beacon Street, Boston. — E. 
H. Durgin, who has been living in the 
Argentine, is now living at 6 Rue de 
Lincry, Paris, France. — Robert Ed- 
wards is now living at 144 McDougal 
Street, New York. He is still the editor 
of The Quill. —S. H. E. Freund, who 
resigned as general counsel of the 
United States Shipping Board and the 
United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation on July 15, 
1923, is now a member of the firm of 
Shearman & Sterling, 55 Wall Street, 
New York, and is engaged in the gen- 
eral practice of the law. He is living at 
No. 35 Fifth Avenue, New York. — R. 
L. Frost is professor of Creative Art at 
the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. — W. S. Hinchman is a 
teacher at Milton Academy, Milton. — 
H. S. Hyde is an engineer and ac- 


countant and is associated with Messrs. 
Cooley & Marvin, 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston. — S. J. Kornhauser is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Doerfler & Korn- 
hauser, 1140 Leader Bilding, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. — Francis Lynch is a manu- 
facturer at Victory Mills, New York. — 
H. P. Perry is with Jacquelin & De- 
Coppet, 47 Broad Street, New York 
City. — H. S. Whiton is assistant 
mechanical engineer with the Byllesby 
Engineering & Management Corpora- 
tion, Room 1900, No. 208 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. —W. S. 
Burgess is the designer of the Columbia, 
the challenger for the International 
Fishermen’s Trophy. — Stanley Cun- 
ningham is on a brief business trip to 
Europe. He will return about Christ- 
mas time. — R. S. Russell returned a 
short time ago from an extended trip to 
Europe where he studied trade and 
political conditions from all points of 
view. He has written a most interesting 
article on his trip which has been pub- 
lished in the Russell Company Bulletin, 
a monthly magazine published by the 
William A. Russell Company, with 
which he is associated. — The following 
men are “‘lost”’: William A. Applegate, 
Louis D. Humphrey, Harold Lawton, 
William A. S. Morris, Henry L. Piper. 
Any information with reference to them 
will be gratefully received. 


1902 
Frank M. SawTELL, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
In response to the request of the 
Committee on Nominations for Board 
of Overseers and Directors of Alumni 
Association, the Class Committee has 
suggested for consideration the follow- 
ing: For Overseer, Barrett Wendell, 
Jr.; For Director of Alumni Associa- 
tion, R. B. Ogilby. — The Class held an 
informal dinner at the Boston Art Club 
on Friday, Nov. 23, 1923, the night 
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before the Yale game. R. T. Hale was 
Chairman of the dinner committee. — 
All classmates who have sons who have 
not already enrolled in the 1902 Senior 
and Junior Association are urged to do 
so at once. Write to A. L. Devens, 82 
Devonshire Street, Boston. — The 1902 
World War Memorial Fund has reached 
the sum of $5000. This amount has 
been given to Harvard College to pro- 
vide a scholarship. — Witter Bynner 
has recently completed a translation 
from the French of “‘A Book of Love,” 
by Charles Vildrac. The volume is pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York City. Bynner is also the author of 
**A Book of Plays” and “‘The New 
World.” Since 1921 he has lived in 
Santa Fé, N.M., where he has been 
working in collaboration with the presi- 
dent of Southern University, Shanghai, 
China, on “The Jade Mountain,” 
which is an anthology of poetry dating 
from the T’ang dynasty, a.p. 600-900. 
— P. L. Thomson has been chosen act- 
ing president of the Association of 
National Advertisers, to serve until the 
annual elections of the association in 
November. Thomson was a director, 
and since 1921 has been a vice-president 
of the association. Last spring he spent 
two months in Europe doing publicity 
work for the International Western 
Electric Company, for which concern 
he is director of advertising and pub- 
licity. — R. I. Lee has been appointed a 
member of the Administrative Board of 
Harvard College for the year 1923-24. 
— B. Wendell, Jr., has been elected a 
director of the Harvard Club of 
Chicago. — C. R. Rogers is secretary 
and treasurer of the Ashland Tire & 
Rubber Company. His address is Ash- 
land, Ohio. 


1903 
Rocer Ernst, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston 
The Class Officers have appointed 
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Grenville Clark chairman of the Class 
Committee on Relations to the Univer- 
sity, with power to appoint the other 
members on the committee. Clark has 
appointed A. F. Bigelow, H. J. Forman, 
Ralph Foss, H. W. Holmes, William 
James, and F. W. Peabody. Chairman 
Clark states that it is the intention of 
the committee to publish a short bulle- 
letin three times a year, beginning 
about Dec. 1, for members of the Class, 
outlining the principal developments in 
the University and calling attention to 
methods of keeping in touch with the 
GrapvuaTES Maaazine, the Harvard 
Bulletin, etc. — Harry Tower Emmons 
died at Edgartown, Oct. 25, 1923. He 
was born in Milton, March 27, 1879. 
He completed his preparation for Col- 
lege at Hopkinson’s School in Boston 
but spent only the freshman year in 
college. He was assistant manager of 
the freshman crew. In September, 
1901, he formed the partnership of 
Emmons Brothers & Company, in 
Boston. In 1906 he bought out a com- 
pany engaged in the same business in 
Haverhill, and continued to build up 
the business as its general manager. He 
continued in active control of this 
company up to the time of his death. 
On Nov. 30, 1900, he married Florence 
Rogers Harding, by whom he had two 
daughters. On Sept. 11, 1908, he 
married Ada Drouet, who survives him, 
and by whom he had four children, one 
daughter and three sons. During the 
World War Emmons saw the following 
service: He enrolled in the United 
States Naval Reserve Force at New- 
port, R.I., April 8, 1917, and was made 
Section Commander in the Woods 
Hole Section of the Second Naval Dis- 
trict, a post which he held until Febru- 
ary, 1918. From then until the Arm- 
istice he served with the United States 
Fuel Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 
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1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 

F. W. Catlett is a partner in the 
newly formed law firm of Wright & 
Catlett, with offices at 500 Leary Build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash. — Thayer Lindsley 
is at present located in Homestead, 
Ore. — State Senator E. M. Rabenold 
participated as one of the attorneys for 
the defense in the murder case of the 
State of New York vs. Walter S. Ward. 
— It is expected at the present Session 
of Congress that the Rogers “Dip- 
lomatic Bill,” so called, will be passed. 
This bill was originated and formulated 
by J. J. Rogers, Congressman from 
Massachusetts. — S. A. Berry is man- 
ager of the surety department of the 
Maryland Casualty Company. His 
home address is the Chesterfield Apart- 
ments, Louisville, Ky. — C. E. Lake- 
man resigned Oct. Ist, as secretary of 
the New York State Department of 
Health. He is now with Graham R. 
Taylor, 03, director of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency. Lakeman will have to do 
chiefly with the editorial and publica- 
tion phases of the Commonwealth Fund 
Program for the Prevention of Delin- 
quency, an enterprise for the promotion 
of mental hygiene clinics, the training 
of visiting teachers and_ psychiatric 
social workers, with the object of study- 
ing and guiding the abnormal child of 
potentially criminal tendencies toward 
better adjustment to school and 
society. 


1905 
Lewis M. TuorntTon, See. 
114-116 East 25th St., New York, N.Y. 

F. W. Morrill is in the real estate 
business at 166 Atlantic Street, Stam- 
ford, Conn. His permanent address is 
Stamford, Conn. 
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1907 
Seto T. Gano, Sec. 
15 Exchange St., Boston 
The address of S. T. Stackpole, who 
is division freight agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania System, is 1121 First National 
Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. — G. 
W. Bailey is treasurer of the Stedman 
Products Company, South Braintree. 
— The address of H. F. Arens is 422 
Boylston Street, Boston. —F. W. 
Newcomb is a broker with an office at 
50 Congress Street, Boston. He lives at 
120 Fuller Street, Brookline. — R. F. 
Weston is an engineer with the E. E. 
Jackson Lumber Company, Riderwood, 
Ala. 


1909 
F. A. Harpina, Sec. 
52 Fulton St., Boston 

A Class dinner was held in the 
Asculapian Room at the Harvard 
Club of Boston on Friday evening, 
Nov. 23, the night before the Harvard- 
Yale football game. At this dinner the 
preliminary arrangements for the Quin- 
decennial Reunion were outlined. Fol- 
lowing the dinner there were moving 
pictures of the Harvard-Princeton 
game and other entertainments. — 
The Secretary has sent out question- 
naires calling for information for the 
Quindecennial Report. These have re- 
sulted in failure to locate the following 
men, and the Secretary will appreciate 
correct information as to their present 
whereabouts: Erastus Smith Allen, 
Cornelius Beard, Arthur Swasey Jones, 
Dr. Jui Heng Lui, William Rollo Post, 
Edward E. Wise, Burgess Warren 
Wooley, Charles Alexander Elliott, 
Frederick C. Hart, Pelham H. Blossom. 


1910 


Leon M. Litt te, Sec. 
79 Federal St., Boston. 
The members of the Class who are also 
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members of the Oakley Country Club 
had a golf tournament on Saturday 
morning preceding the Dartmouth 
game. The prize for the best net and 
also for the best selected six holes went 
to W. B. Durant. 


1911 
ALEXANDER WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Building, Boston 

Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides was 
born April 17, 1887, on the island of 
Icaria in the Agean Sea within view of 
the mountains of Samos and not far 
from the ancient city of Smyrna in 
Asia Minor. He came of seafaring 
stock; his ancestors had followed the 
sea for as far back as could be remem- 
bered, and his name was Phoutrides, 
because his grandfather, once captain 
of a French ship, had a voice so like a 
clap of thunder that the sailors called 
him foudre. Phoutrides’s early child- 
hood was spent among the olive groves 
and vineyards of a Greek village by the 
sea. For eight years he absorbed the 
beauties of his surroundings and suf- 
fered the privations of that rocky coast. 
The memories of this simple and primi- 
tive life were ever present in his mind 
during the years that followed; they 
constituted the first strong formative 
influence on Ifis character. In 1895 he 
removed to Euboea and thence to 
Athens to continue his education. He 
completed the gymnasium and had 
worked three years at the National 
University when his studies were 
brought to an abrupt end by the failure 
of his health, due to overwork and a 
preference for buying books instead of 
dinners. He spent the following year 
teaching in Egypt. During that time 
he recovered his vigor and decided to 
emigrate to the United States. He set 
out in the autumn of his nineteenth 
year. His first year and a half in this 
country were spent at Mt. Hermon 


[December 


School in Massachusetts, where he soon 
acquired proficiency in the use of the 
English language and prepared himself 
to enter Harvard College. His months 
at Mt. Hermon were made happy by 
the beautiful fields and woods of a New 
England river valley. Before he left 
school, he had begun to express himself 
in English verse. In Harvard Univer- 
sity he distinguished himself as a stu- 
dent, being awarded three scholarships 
and four fellowships, and winning sev- 
eral prizes including the Bowdoin Prize. 
He graduated in 1911, summa cum 
laude, with Highest Final Honors in the 
Classics. He remained at Harvard as a 
graduate student, receiving his A.M. 
degree in 1912 and his doctorate of 
philosophy in 1915, after a year of 
travel and study in Germany, Italy, 
and Greece. His doctor’s dissertation, 
The Chorus of Euripides, was published 
in the Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology in 1916. From 1915 to 1917, 
Phoutrides acted as Instructor in the 
Classics at Harvard. In 1917 he pub- 
lished a volume of English verse, en- 
titled “Lights at Dawn” (Stratford 
Company, Boston). At that point his 
academic and literary career. was inter- 
rupted by the declaration of war against 
Germany. He immediately volunteered 
for service, training with the Harvard 
R.O.T.C. and at the Second Plattsburg 
Camp, from which he graduated with 
a commission as first lieutenant. He 
served first at Camp Dix; then was 
placed in charge of the training sched- 
ule of the Non-Commissioned Officers’ 
Training School at Camp Gordon with 
the rank of captain; later he served in 
the Military Intelligence Division at 
Washington in charge of Near Eastern 
affairs; and was finally retained in the 
reserve corps as major. During these 
absorbing years in America, Phoutrides 
had not lost his contacts with Greece. 
His eager interest in the stirring events 
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taking place there soon took active 
form. When Venizelos raised the ban- 
ner of revolt against King Constantine 
and went to Saloniki, calling on the 
Greeks to enter the war on the side of 
the Allies, Phoutrides at once set about 
organizing the Greeks of America in 
favor of Venizelos. He went from place 
to place arousing the enthusiasm both 
of the Greeks and the Philhellene 
Americans for the cause. His devotion 
to Greece was shown by literary as well 
as by political activity. He translated 
into English two volumes of verse from 
the works of Kostes Palamas, the lead- 
ing poet of modern Greece, which were 
published by the Harvard University 
Press under the titles ‘‘ Life Immov- 
able” (1919) and “‘A Hundred Voices.” 
A play, “Royal Blossom,” was pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press in 
1923. In collaboration with Demetra 
Vaka, he translated a collection of 
“Modern Greek Stories” (Duffield 
Company, 1920). Phoutrides labored 
incessantly to interpret to America the 
beauty and culture of Greece, and he 
was tireless in his efforts to explain to 
the Greeks the more practical lessons 
which America could teach them. In 
October, 1919, he accepted the Chair of 
Greek Literature at the National Uni- 
versity at Athens, but remained in the 
United States as a member of the 
Greek Mission to study American 
schools, colleges, and universities, and 
to report on American educational 
methods to the Greek Government. 
He resigned from his position in the 
University of Athens and from the 
Greek Mission in November, 1920, 
upon the fall of the Venizelist Gov- 
ernment, as a protest against the re- 
turn of the Royalists to power. In the 
spring of 1921, Phoutrides married Mar- 
garet Garrison, of Cambridge, a great- 
granddaughter of William Lloyd Garri- 
son, the abolitionist, and a graduate of 
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Radcliffe College in the Class of 1919. 
The following autumn he returned to 
Harvard University as Instructor in the 
Classics and a Member of the Faculty. 
After a single year at Harvard, he ac- 
cepted an appointment at Yale Univer- 
sity as Assistant Professor of Greek, a 
position which he held at the time of his 
death, Aug. 26, 1923. Phoutrides was 
so full of appreciation of the beauties 
and culture of the old world and the 
benefits of the new that the stamp of 
each was strong upon him. The 
rugged moral qualities and stern deter- 
mination of character, which one asso- 
ciates with the New England tradition 
found a sympathetic echo in his nature. 
His convictions were firm and un- 
compromising, and, once arrived at, 
were not easily shaken. This sturdy 
foundation was softened by the un- 
studied joyousness and simplicity with 
which he met the world, a precious 
heritage from the sunny land of his 
birth, a warmth which readily dissolved 
the cold barrier of reserve within which 
northern peoples live. ‘‘ With all his 
genius,” writes a former teacher and 
colleague, “ — and it was genius — and 
all his learning, which was great, he 
showed to his friends that he had the 
heart of a child.” His love of nature 
was primitive and direct. It was not 
solely a contemplative leve of natural 
beauty; but a warm personal feeling of 
kinship, a passionate sense of identifi- 
cation with the universe, which made 
his happiest hours those spent on a 
deserted seacoast or at the summit 
of a mountain. His whole nature was 
tempered and humanized and blended 
by the active life of his mind, which 
reconciled his conflicting emotions and 
created a happy world of dreams and 
fancies and aspirations as real to him as 
any outward event. To withdraw for a 
time into this shadowy region meant a 
renewal of courage and enthusiasm to 
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be expended in his contact with the 
work-a-day world. All who knew him 
quickly recognized that behind the 
devotion of the scholar and the enthusi- 
asm of the teacher and poet was the 
impulse of an unblemished life. His 
short, vivid life was as stormy and 
varied in its outward manifestations 
as it was calm within. Whatever its 
moods, he was in love with life and 
lived it abundantly, and fate dealt him 
a cruel blow when it put an end to an 
existence joyfully looking forward to 
creative effort. 


1913 
Wa ter Torts, Jr., Sec. 
50 State St., Boston 

Kang-Fuh Hu is teaching at La 
Universitato Utopia, Shanghai, and the 
National South-Eastern University, 
Nanking, China. Home address is 
Yen-chao, Wusih, Kiangsu, China. — 
G. C. Loud is newspaper editor, New 
York Times Editorial Department, 
New York City. Home address is 
Moultonville, N.H. — R. W. Porter’s 
address is in care of Charles W. Por- 
ter, Falkstone Courts, 1401 Fairmont 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. — F. 
R. Wulsin, M.C.E. ’14, is director of the 
Central China Expedition of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. He has been 
working durfhg the spring and summer 
in inner Mongolia, north of the Yellow 
River, and in the province of Kansu, 
China. Wulsin has previously con- 
ducted successful zodlogical explora- 
tions in the West Indies, East Africa, 
and Madagascar, and in 1921 he led an 
expedition through the province of 
Shansi for the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy. Many publications by the 
Museum have been based upon the 
collections obtained on these expedi- 
tions. His permanent address is in care 
of the International Banking Corpora- 
tion, Peking, China. 
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1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

Henry Carey Morgan was killed in 
an aeroplane accident in Newport in 
August. — Virgil C. Brink is now a 
junior partner in the law firm of Hale 
& Dorr, 60 State Street, Boston. — 
C. B. Abbot is now living at 120 
Babcock Street, Brookline. — Fu-yun- 
Chang writes interestingly of his ex- 
periences. He joined the Foreign 
Office in 1918 and in 1919 went to 
Vladisvostok as English secretary to 
the Chinese High Commission to Si- 
beria. In 1921 he was at the Washing- 
ton Conference, and in May, 1922, he 
was appointed director of the Marine 
Department of the Ministry of Com- 
munications, and in 1923 president of 
the University of Communications, 
Peking. — The Decennial comes next 
June. Save the date. 


1916 
WELLs BLANcHARD, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

Oliver Ricketson, Jr., writes as fol- 
lows under date of Aug. 17: “On 
Feb. 10 I sailed from New Orleans in 
charge of an expedition sent out by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington to 
determine the position and the mag- 
netic elements of twelve Maya ruins in 
the Department of Peten, Guatemala. 
The expedition was equipped with eight 
chronometers, boiling-point apparatus, 
earth inductor, magnetometer and a 
standard receiving set for a United 
States destroyer for receiving time-sig- 
nals from Arlington and Balboa. . This 
fragile outfit was transported for three 
months, by mule-train and dug-out, in 
the Peten district, through a dense trop- 
ical jungle of which there is no map. 
Mr. W. A. Love, of the Department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Insti- 
tution, made the determinations of 
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position. The spreading of five hun- 
dred feet of antennz in this absolutely 
uninhabited region involved as many 
ludicrous experiments as it did painful 
ones, and it aroused uncomprehending 
amazement among the muleteers and 
*‘chicleros.’”’ It also aroused suspicion 
in the one town, Flores, which, being 
eleven days’ journey on foot from Guat- 
emala City, is not used to modern in- 
novations; the ‘“‘jefe’’ promptly con- 
fiscated it, only to return it graciously 
four days later. The maya ruins vis- 
ited were Itsimte, Tayasal, Ixhe, Volan- 
tun, Tikal, Uaxactun, Naranjo, Ucanal, 
Xmakabatun, and Xultun. Upon the 
conclusion of this expedition, I went 
immediately to Gallup, N.M., where in 
company with G. A. Jeangon, director 
of the State Museum in Denver, we 
started to collect timbers in all the ruins 
in the region where the four States of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and 
Utah join. In the past three months 
all the Hopi pueblos were visited, the 
ruins near Kearns Cafion, and those in 
the Cafions Del Muerto and du Chelly; 
thence to the Mesa Verde and Chimney 
Rock region in Colorado, then Aztec 
and Zuii, in New Mexico, and then to 
the Rio Grande pueblos near Santa Fé. 
The object of this expedition is the 
dating of the prehistoric cliff dwellings 
of the southwest, by studies of ring- 
growth on the trees, a method devel- 
oped by Dr. A. E. Douglass, of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. Dr. Douglass has 
learned through careful study to recog- 
nize any series of rings as far back as 
the oldest living trees. These trees 
come from the Flagstaff Forest (Ariz.) 
and the oldest tree is 530 years old — 
that is, it started to grow in 1393. If 
timbers in the ancient Spanish Mis- 
sions, cut in 1620-30, can be fitted into 
this 530-year sequence, the known ring 
series will be extended back possibly to 
1200 a.p. and if timbers in the prehis- 


toric ruins were cut after 1200 — say 
1225 — then their absolute date to the 
year can be ascertained.” 


1918 
FRANKLIN E. Parker, JR., Sec. 
178 East 70th St., New York City 

F. S. MacGregor is the college 
representative on the Atlantic seaboard 
for Henry Holt & Company, pub- 
lishers, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City. — R. A. May, formerly Chief of 
the Textile Division of the Federal 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, has been appointed American 
Trade Commissioner to Egypt. — G. 
C. White is now a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange; he is with De- 
coppet & Doremus, 42 Broadway, New 
York City. — The address of Samuel 
Caploe is 814 Blue Hill Avenue, 
Dorchester. — J. H. Ward’s address is 
138 Draper Street, Dorchester. — The 
address of Henry Briggs is 19 Agassiz 
Street, Cambridge. — The address of 
Thacher Jenney is 16 Vine Brook Road, 
Lexington. — A. W. Clark is on the 
staff of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. — 
Winthrop Burr, Jr., was killed in an 
accident at Wetmore, Col., on Sept. 29, 
1923. Burr was born at Lawrence, 
Long Island, Sept. 15, 1895, the son of 
Winthrop Burr and Frances Paige 
Burr. He prepared for college at St. 
Mark’s and was in college from 1914 to 
1917 as an undergraduate. He received 
the degree of A.B. (war degree). Dur- 
ing the World War he was a member of 
the Grenadier Guards of the British 
Army and saw active service in France. 
Upon his return to this country after 
the war, he took up ranching and was 
one of the owners of Rock Ridge Ranch 
at Wetmore, Col., where he was killed. 
He had very recently been married to 
Miss Natalie Rudolph, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 
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1922 
Mytes P. Baker, Sec. 

195 Battle St., Cambridge 
R. C. Hardy, having completed the 
Students’ Training Course at the Schen- 
ectady Works of the General Electric 
Company, has been transferred to the 
Lighting Engineering Department of 
the company, at Schenectady, and is 

engaged in engineering work. 


NON-ACADEMIC 


Law School 

LL.B. 1860. William Baker Gilbert 
was born at Kaskaskia, Ill. Sept. 24, 
1837, and died June 5, 1923, at Cairo, 
Ill., where he had practised law since 
1865. For fifty-eight years he was at- 
torney for the Illinois Central. Since 
1868 he had been U.S. Commissioner in 
Admiralty. 

LL. B. 1869. Miles Frederick Gil- 
tert died at Cairo, IIl., three weeks after 
his brother, William Baker Gilbert, 
whose death is recorded in the preceding 
paragraph. He served as County Judge 
for four years and as Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Springfield for twenty-five 
years. Both brothers were wardens of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Cairo, 
W. B. Gilbert for fifty years, M. F. Gil- 
bert for forty. Judge Gilbert was a 
delegate to the last eight General Con- 
ventions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


Dental School 


D.M.D. 1923. Albert F. Hickey 
has opened an office for the practice of 
dentistry at 143 Dudley Street, Rox- 
bury. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Ph.D. 1921. D. Clark Hyde, Profes- 
sor of Economics in Keiogijuku Univer- 
sity, Tokyo, Japan, writes under the 
date Oct. 13, as follows: “ Fortunately 


Non-Academic 
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I was out of Tokyo at the time of the 
disaster. I remained at Karuizawa un- 
til the University opened on the 8th of 
October: a foreigner who did not know 
Japanese was not an asset in Tokyo dur- 
ing the first days of confusion. How- 
ever, I was able to do a little bit as a‘ 
joint secretary of the Karuizawa Relief 
Committee. The University buildings 
and the Omori Hotel are both outside 
of the burnt area. As I go to my lec- 
tures there is little to remind me of the 
great disaster, except the irregular ap- 
pearance of some of the houses. The 
stores and shops are all open and there 
seems to be little attempt to raise 
prices. Perhaps a vigilant and nume- 
rous body of policemen has a good effect 
upon a certain type of person. The 
other day I passed through part of the 
burnt area. It reminded me of a clear- 
ing in a Canadian forest after the trees 
had been burned away. There were 
the same shacks, the same burnt stumps 
standing here and there. Where the 
military have finished their work every- 
thing has been leveled to the ground, 
and the only structures to be seen are 
the temporary buildings. The muni- 
cipal authorities have opened up large 
barracks in the parks for the people, 
but the individualistic Japanese gen- 
erally prefers a crude shack on his own 
little plot than greater comforts pro- 
vided by the city. As far as I can tell 
the relief is being handled very well by 
the Japanese to whom all “foreign” 
funds and materials are being handed 
over. We of the Keiogijuku have every 
cause to be very thankful. The deaths 
among the students have been very 
few, as most of the men were spending 
their vacation in the country. None of 
our professors and teachers or members 
of their families have been lost. Our 
buildings were shaken by the earth- 
quake, but they escaped the fire. I am 
told that we are in a better position to 
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carry on our work than any other Tokyo 
University, with the possible exception 
of Waseda. Such immunity brings with 
it great moral obligations. I have been 
meeting my classes since Tuesday. At- 
tendance, limited by the lack of lodging 
facilities, is improving and we are doing 
our best to get back to work.” 


LITERARY NOTES 


** To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazinz if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Andrew R. Sherriff,’96, delivered an 
address recently on “The Tyrannies of 
Democracy,”’ before the Convention of 
the Commerical Law League. It has 
been published in the Commerical Law 
League Journal. 

Constantine E. McGuire, ’11, in collab- 
oration with Harold G. Moulton, has 
written ‘“‘Germany’s Capacity to Pay” 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inec., New York. 
$2.50). A pamphlet issued by the In- 
stitute of Economics summarizes the data 
contained in the volume and the con- 
clusions arrived at. 

Walter Conrad Arensberg, ’00, has 
published “‘The Secret Grave of Francis 
Bacon at Lichfield’? (John Howell, San 
Francisco). The pamphlet should be of 
special interest to all those persons who 
believe that Bacon was the author of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. 

George H. H. Allen, ’83, has written an 
interesting history of the New Bedford 
Five Cents Savings Bank, 1855-1923 
(privately printed). The book is hand- 
somely illustrated. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Mankind at the Crossroads, by Edward M. 
East, Professor of Experimental 
Plant Morphology, Harvard Univer- 
sity: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Professor East, with as serious a mes- 
sage as that proclaimed by Kassandra, 
modifies his pessimistic predictions with 
sudden bursts of optimism, and more than 
occasionally permits his keen sense of the 
comic to dominate solemn and gloomy 
pages. Perhaps this is fortunate; we do 
not generally associate humor with those 
that cry in the wilderness or with those 
that are doomed to foretell to unbelievers: 
they are tragic figures. Professor East is 
too witty to sulk because his prophecies 
will not be generally believed. It may be 
another case of aprés nous le déluge. Per- 
haps we are dancing on the deck while our 
excursion-steamer is rapidly drifting to 
the brink of the cataract. What is to save 
us? 

Let us put Professor East’s Jeremiad 
as baldly and extremely as possible. As a 
trained Biologist, he regards Man just as 
he regards any other creature; realizes that 
this featherless biped is subject to exactly 
the same laws as control every other an- 
imal; all are alike machines put together 
in the same way, each having its own little 
chemical laboratory wherein raw materials 
are transformed into vital heat; all capa- 
ble of transmitting life and certain quali- 
ties to their successors through the immor- 
tal chain of chromosomes. 

It is evident that if every woman of 
child-bearing capacity throughout the 
world should produce one child a year 
(not counting the possibilities of what the 
prolific habitante proudly exhibited to the 
Princess Louise in the way of “‘tvinnes, 
driblets and qvadrupeds”’), the popula- 
tion of every country would soon reach 
“‘the saturation-point’’; there would not 
be food enough to satisfy such swarms of 
human beings. Science and Altruism, 
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working hand in hand, are doing their 
best to diminish the death-rate. Pacifism 
is striving to end wars. Port physicians 
stand on guard to prevent Pestilence from 
entering civilized countries. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation is establishing medical 
schools and hospitals in such teeming 
countries as China. England is prevent- 
ing Famine from ravaging India. If the 
death-rate diminishes and the birth-rate 
increases; if, as Professor East, an author- 
ity on soil-chemistry and crop-production, 
shows, the fertility of even the most pro- 
ductive lands is destined to diminish in 
proportion as demands are made on them, 
we are indeed “At the Crossroads.’’ To 
use his words, regarding our own country: 
“if the current expansion rate is not de- 
creased, men of the present generation will 
see the United States peopled beyond the 
maximum agricultural possibilities,’ and 
he hzs calculated them closely. 

He revels in enormous calculations. He 
tries to show what the present population 
of the whole world is to-day and what it 
will be in the future. He takes his statisti- 
cal shears and clips off huge shreds of dry 
land as useless in supporting life unless it 
be of scorpions and Gila monsters; the 
few petty farms left will give us less and 
less breakfast food and hoe-cakes. Even 
the Ocean, according to him, lacks suffi- 
cient eel-grass to support the needed fish! 
One’s throat dries at the prospect. If one 
perks up for a moment at the thought that 
there is a single valley in California pro- 
ductive enough of everything needed for 
civilized man and his wife to support the 
whole present population of the United 
States, or if one lifts one’s eyes to Texas, 
as to a new Egypt the warning hand of 
Professor East is held up: almost in the 
words of Dante he seems to say “‘Lasciate 
ogni speranze!”’ 

Of course the remedy for this dire 
future is theoretically simple. All we need 
to do is to banish Professor East’s favorite 
bird the Stork — or at least to encourage 
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him to fly over us less frequently. Then 
(to use his own humorous way of putting 
it) we must let the few children choose 
their parents with greater acumen, so that 
the clever and talented chromosomes 
which he calls automatic ‘‘freight-cars 
loaded with genes” may prevail and the 
dangerous moron-element may disappear. 
But this is not so easy. It is unlikely 
that the human race will ever be per- 
suaded to practice selective breeding. 
The right to marry and have children is 
regarded by too many people as an in- 
alienable human right. 

Professor East is undoubtedly discour- 
aging when he deals in calculations. But 
here comes in his sense of humor: “ Noth- 
ing”’ he admits ‘‘makes the reader seasick 
quicker than being piloted over an ocean 
of figures.’’ He might have saved a good 
deal of worry if not of seasickness and at 
the same time have shortened his treatise 
had he relegated these calculations to an 
Appendix. Calculations based largely on 
guesswork, as all population-figures must 
be, are indeed boresome. His thesis needs 
no such apparatus. Any one of reasonable 
mind will agree with him when he says 
regarding American agriculture: “Many 
more mouths can be fed. But this does 
not prevent the agricultural situation 
from being serious. Our farm system just 
grew, like Topsy, through response to the 
crude directive agency of the law of supply 
and demand. It has no more fundamental 
efficiency as a national business than the 
Haytian army. We can, therefore, do one 
of two things: let it follow this natural 
evolution and some day have a disruption 
like that of Russia with all of the conse- 
quences, or put it on a business basis like 
the manufacture of Ford’s tin engines on 
wheels.’ And a little further on he boils 
the whole situation down to this: “As- 
suming agriculture to be on a permanent 
basis, the end of expansion is in sight. We 
can measure the length of the trail and 
calculate just when we will arrive at any 
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given speed. And there is nothing but a 
booby-prize at the end, greater hardship, 
and a large census return.” 

Out of this gloom, as hinted, flashes a 
ray of optimism: “Personally I think the 
outlook is very hopeful.’’ The hope is 
based on “the jolt”’ caused by the Great 
War: “The slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune in after-war readjustment 
never missed a single farmer. They did 
not how] so vociferously as the industrial 
magnate who saw his profit slipping, or 
the wage-earner who hoped to escape the 
income deflation every one else had to 
accept, but they were not stunned by any 
means. After the first shock they were up 
and about seekiug ways and means to 
adjust the burdens more equitably.” 

That they did so was largely owing 
to their mental superiority, ‘‘their 
higher average intelligence than the city 
dweller.”’ Being acquainted empirically 
at least with the ins and outs of stock- 
breeding, the farmer might well support 
schemes for improving human beings. 
Man must put rational restriction to his 
natural fecundity: ‘“‘there must be a 
standardized, stationary population far 
below the maximum which it would be 
humanly possible to support under squalid 
conditions which carry in their train only 
sorrow and desolation. And if this goal 
is to be reached within the limit of time at 
our disposal before it is too late — there 
must be a radical drop in the birth-rate; 
but this must not be accomplished by a 
further drop to the zero-point of the birth- 
rate of those best endowed to build a 
better nation, it must be through family 
limitation national in scope, taught by the 
physician, the social worker, and the 
trained nurse, as a measure of public 
necessity, of domestic happiness, and of 
economic expedience.”’ 

He empties his vials of wrath on poli- 
ticians of the type of Roosevelt who ad- 
vocated large families for national pride of 
increase, on warriors of the type of Na- 


poleon who demanded the sons of woman 
merely as gun-fodder. Still severer is he 
on the Church. He cites with approba- 
tion Havelock Ellis’s criticism, because 
Catholicism ‘enjoins celibacy on_ its 
priests and forbids the practice of neo- 
Malthusianism by the congregation.” He 
might have noted that if it be true that 
man is made in the image of God, the ex- 
ample of God in having only one begotten 
son might be adopted by the small family! 
which ought to have the divine blessing. 
(This is not meant as a flippancy! It isa 
grim truth, if Professor East’s book is 
founded on reason.) 

Of course it is founded on reason. Per- 
haps he does not sufficiently emphasize 
Nature’s own way of reducing families: 
this is through prosperity. He himself 
notes that large families are found almost 
wholly among the poor. Let war cease, 
let the vast expense of all military and 
naval preparedness be diverted to doing 
away with slums, and inefficiency to 
spreading education and content; let the 
State regulate the marriage of its citizens, 
if necessary fining the pater familias 
for overproduction — whatever that may 
be — let it forbid or prevent the repro- 
duction of the weak-minded, and there 
will be that stabilization which he de- 
mands. He is certainly right in requiring 
a broad all-inclusive eugenics or social 
hygiene. He pleads with vigor that more 
should be spent on the able sons and 
daughters than on the morons, “‘lest we 
come to have such a proportion of im- 
beciles as to guarantee decadence and 
dissolution.” 

He grapples with the Fundamentalists 
in his fierce defense of Evolution, calling 
Darwin’s generalization “the greatest 
effort of the human mind.”’ He gives a 
passing dig at Bergson, whose “literary 
elegance gave him a passing ascendancy 
over the type of mind whieh clings to faith 
rather than to reason, but prefers its 
dogmas in a philosophical instead of a 
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religious dress.’’ In a note he sharply 
attacks Nitti’s ‘‘ Population and the Social 
System” as ‘“‘a very sorry production 
indeed.”’ He devotes some pages to show- 
ing that Lothrop Stoddard’s “Rising 
Tide of Color’ is a wholly false alarm; 
that the Nordic races are really increasing 
more rapidly than the Black, the Yellow 
or the Brown, that we are in no danger 
from Japan or China or India, and he pre- 
dicts that “before 1950, therefore, unless 
some radical and relatively permanent 
overturn of world affairs occurs, the white 
race will have a true majority instead of a 
plurality.”” He makes no hesitation in 
setting the Black Race as far below the 
others in intellectual ability. Though he is 
a Biologist it is not so certain that he is 
correct in such a sweeping assertion. Im- 
prove the environment and see in a hun- 
dred years what Tuskegee and Hampton 
and Kowaliga may do for a race for so 
many generations down-trodden. ‘‘No 
student of heredity,’’ he says, ‘‘can help 
being impressed with the fact that in- 
herent differences between individuals 
within a given ethnical stock are very 
much greater than average differences 
between stocks.’’ That is a significant 
concession. 

Oddly enough he uses his beloved 
chromosomes as a weapon to fight against 
miscegenation and yet only a few pages 
further on, he declares that “‘the increased 
ability of the mulatto comes to the front in 
a negro commonwealth, as one sees in 
Hayti.’’ He means of course, in the im- 
mortal words of Da Fonseca that in the 
country of the blind the one-eyed is king; 
nevertheless a Southern newspaper re- 
cently devoted considerable space and 
pride to glorifying the success of the 
Negro in Georgia! _ 

Professor East’s treatise would have a 
far greater chance of being widely read 
and having the iafluence his great learning 
imparts to it, had he made it about half as 
long. Like Bergson he delights in a 
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poussiére de mots, and he frequently il- 
lustrates the statement that long words 
make hard reading. 

These faults somewhat lessen the force 
of sound arguments and sensible warn- 
ings. We cannot believe that the dangers 
pointed out are quite so imminent as 
Professor East would have us believe: but 
we must appreciate the study he has put 
into his work, and sympathize with his 
zeal for indicating the means for making 
a better world. 


Nathan Haskell Dole, ’74. 


Life on a Medieval Barony, by William 
Stearns Davis, ’00. Harper & Bros. 
There have been novels which are set 
firmly on places and persons known to 
history. Here is a history set firmly on 
places and persons known only to fiction. 
The barony of St. Aliquis exists nowhere 
but in the duchy of Quelqueparte, and 
the sum of Baron Conon’s days are en- 
closed in the four hundred pages of a book. 
Professor William Stearns Davis has 
written a character sketch: “a picture”’ 
as he says “‘of a typical feudal community 
in the Thirteenth Century.” 

Let me signal one danger. The manner 
of the book may seem to the adolescent 
generation and to the generation next 
older as too like a conversation between 
Jonas and Rollo. For instance: “‘Alienor 
is already going to tourneys and has pre- 
sented at least three young knights with 
her stockings to tie to their lances; but 
she knows that it is a brother’s duty to 
find a husband for one’s sister, and Conon 
has promised that whoever he selects will 
be young, brave and kindly. Therefore 
Alienor is not borrowing trouble.”’ 

On the whole, however, the book has 
fascination. It defrauds us of a story, it 
tantalizes us by its near-history, but it 
describes for us a typical day in St. 
Aliquis castle with the same kind of pic- 
turesqueness that charms the attention in 
the reconstructions of Viollet-Le-Duc. I 
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hope that not everybody will adopt this 
form of writing, but I thank Professor 
Davis. 

In regard to the historical truthfulness 
of the book it is almost beside the point to 
discuss it, so much does the success of the 
book depend on its skill as popularization. 
But is not Baron Conon pictured as ex- 
traordinarily like a respectable bourgeois? 
So it seems to me, and the reason I find 
for it lies in the kindness of the author’s 
heart who wishes Conon to be ‘‘good 
Conon.”’ Unconsciously the author con- 
siders things as good in so far as they re- 
semble what he is used to now-a-days. I 
find evidence of this state of mind also in 
the reverential use of the word sanitary, 
and in the assumption that the peasants 
of so long ago must have been miserable. 

This last question is too great even to 
mention. But why leave a tender-hearted 
reader with the impression that. the eco- 
nomic contract between the Baron and his 
peasants was a mere form o! medieval 
torture, undergone by the peasant for the 
single sake of military protection? The 
barony was after all an agricultural as 
well as a military unit, and the more a 
modern gazes at the present codperative 
movement in agriculture the more he is 
startled by its return to certain thirteenth- 
century practices. A system of every man 
for himself leads to the survival of the 
greatest landowners and the extinction of 
the small landowners. 

Personally I have a great admiration 
for the thirteenth-century peasant. Pro- 
fessor Davis himself tells a thirteenth- 
century story which redounds very much 
to the credit of the peasant. It seems that 
a peasant once upon a time came to town 
and smelling a delicious perfume fainted 
desperately away. He could not be re- 
stored until one who understood peasants 
brought to his nose a pitch-fork of manure. 
He recovered immediately. I congratu- 
late the peasant not merely on his re- 
covery, but also on being so important as 


to have such excellent satire written of 
him. 
Daniel Sargent, ’13 


The Praise of Folly, by Bliss Perry. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The subject of this book, so far as it is 
indicated by the title, is likely to seem to 
those readers who are familiar with Mr. 
Perry’s work a strange one for him to have 
chosen — one, in fact, on which he is not 
at all qualified to discourse. For what 
American essayist of the present time is 
more distinguished than he for sanity, 
Yankee common sense, a high regard for 
the responsibilities of life, and, as he him- 
self admits in his preface, ‘“‘a respect for 
standards?’’ Surely all these traits are 
at odds with folly, and however tolerant 
they may be of it in some of its more 
harmless masquerades, they never find it 
a case for praise and congratulation. The 
mystery clears, however, when the reader 
finds that the book takes its name from 
that of a sixteenth century volume by 
Erasmus, which is the subject of the open- 
ing essay. And the folly which Erasmus 
had in mind and which he personified in 
the form of a young woman, was not 
perverse error or the blundering of ignor- 
ance; it was hardly to be recognized as 
folly, in our usual understanding of the 
word; rather it represented innocence and 
gayety; those were the qualities that 
Erasmus praised and that Mr. Perry 
would like to see more frequently ex- 
pressed in our modern world and es- 
pecially among our modern youth. He 
deplores the sophistication of our young 
men, their “worldy qualities, prematurely 
vocational, shrewdly materialistic.” “If 
I could cut one word out of the current 
academic vocabulary,”’ he writes, “‘it 
would be the word ‘prominent.’ I cannot 
help wondering what the witty Erasmus 
of Rotterdam would say if he could see in 
our American newspapers photographs 
of ‘prominent’ undergraduate athletes, 
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‘prominent’ undergraduate office-holders, 
‘prominent’ Christians, and even ‘prom- 
inent’ Freshmen.’ So, despite the dis- 
turbing title, there is no need for Mr. 
Perry’s admirers to feel apprehensive; 
he has not suddenly in his mature years 
taken to running after strange gods; in- 
stead of being out to praise folly he is as 
ready as ever to give it a sharp rap when- 
ever it rears its head. 

Not that the book is tart or acid in 
temper; rather it is mellow and benign. 
The subjects treated are of a sort to in- 
vite the friendly, sympathetic consider- 
ation of a philosophical essayist. Two of 
the papers, “ Poetry and Progress” and 
“James Russell Lowell,’ are familiar to 
readers of the GRapuATES’ MaGazing, in 
which they first appeared. Mr. Perry has 
the happy faculty of summarizing tersely, 
picturesquely, often poetically the char- 
acteristics and the significance of a man or 
a book. He puts Richard Henry Dana 
before us as one whose magical moment 
came early in life; “‘surely that man is to 
be envied who has seen the vision of 
beauty and has had the felicity of record- 
ing it, in the days of his youth.’’ He is 
equally sure and successful in his portraits 
of those veterans of letters, John Bur- 
roughs and Colonel Higginson; “Uncle 
John Burroughs” occupying himself in 
his closing years with the insoluble prob- 
lems, ““How does the chipmunk dig his 
hole? And what does he do with the dirt? ”’ 
And the old Colonel, rising at a meeting 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
after some one in a carefully written paper 
on the illiteracy of the Southern negroes 
had asserted they could scarcely under- 
stand English, and saying, ‘““My men 
could understand me, when I gave the 
word, ‘Forward!’”  — 

Vivid and charming as are these two 
portraits, it is the figure of Emerson that 
emerges with greatest distinctness from 
the tracings of Mr. Perry’s pen. In the 
description of Phi Beta Kappa day, 1837, 
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when Emerson delivered the memorable 
address on The American Scholar, humor, 
history, and drama are mingled. The 
scene of the occasion is set, with the aid of 
the invaluable Dr. John Pierce and his 
diary, the black-coated procession enters, 
the personages — and what distinguished 
personages they are! — take their seats; 
and at last the speaker of the day rises — 
“a tall, thin man of thirty-four, with 
sloping shoulders, a man born, you would 
say, like his ancestors for seven genera- 
tions, to wear black. His face is asym- 
metrical]. Seen from one side, it is that of 
a shrewd New England farmer; from the 
other, it is a face of a seer.”” There follows 
an analysis of the famous address, then a 
picturesque account of the effect it pro- 
duced on the hearers — the joyful and 
radiant welcome it received from the 
younger men, the scorn or disgust or 
bewilderment that it aroused in the older. 
And if the portrait of Emerson is -not 
completed in the description of this great 
day in his life — his ‘“‘magical moment” 
as Mr. Perry might have called it — the 
necessary supplementary details are given 
in the paper that follows, ‘‘Emerson’s 
Savings Bank” — a comment on Emer- 
son’s journals. 

Of all the subjects treated in Mr. Perry’s 
volume, Literary Criticism in American 
Periodicals receives the most extensive 
discussion. ‘‘The literary man in this 
country has no critic,’’ declared Emerson 
in 1836, and seventy years later Henry 
James put forth an embellished version of 
the same bleak opinion. In the nearly 
twenty years that have passed since that 
time Mr. Perry finds that conditions have 
not changed for the better. We cannot 
agree with him in feeling that America is 
at present barren of authoritative literary 
critisism. So long as Mr. Perry continues 
to produce essays on men and books we 
shall decline to admit that “the literary 
man in this country has no critic.” 
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Human Relations, by Thomas Nixon 
Carver and Henry Bass Hall, ’08. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Professor Carver announces in his pre- 
face that the purpose of this book is to 
serve as an introduction to the study of 
sociology. He might have claimed for it 
a broader purpose, for it makes an excel- 
lent introduction to the study of the prin- 
ciples of citizenship. Thephrase, the study 
of sociology, has for most persons a lim- 
ited and academic significance; whereas for 
every one there is, or should be, an active, 
practical interest in the principles of 
citizenship. And this work on Human 
Relations should clarify many questions 
that perplex even mature and thoughtful 
readers, — questions, for example, arising 
out of the conflicting claims of national 
interests and international ideals, out of 
the various methods adopted for the cor- 
rection of social maladjustments, out of 
the contrast in standards of conduct and 
standards of living, out of the contrast 
between the point of view of the liberal 
and the authoritarian. 

The first two sections of the book, 
which discuss Social Forms and Social 
Purpose, are by Dr. Hall. Professor 
Carver contributes the last two sections, 
on Social Standards and Social Contrasts. 
Both writers deal with their subjects in a 
lucid and interesting manner; Dr. Hall 
draws widely from the writings of meta- 
physicians, psychologists, and biologists 
for generalizations and illustrations to 
substantiate his argument; Professor 
Carver resorts to the homelier and more 
concrete facts of contemporary social, 
industrial, and economic life to show the 
application of the principles that he sets 
forth. Dr. Hall finds that to accelerate 
social adaptation and the process of evolu- 
tion is the problem of society; Professor 
Carver gives various clues to the methods 
by which society may accomplish the 
desired result. One indication is to be 
found in his shrewd comment that when 


people are in intimate relations with each 
other — as husband and wife — there are 
always elements of conflict as well as 
elements of harmony, and that “whether 
they live in peace and harmony or in a 
state of antagonism depends upon which 
aspect of their relationship they permit ~ 
themselves to think about most fre- 
quently.’’ And he supplies a “follow up” 
to this clue in laying down the rule that 
“production unites while consumption 
divides. .. . Nothing would go so directly 
to the root of most of our social conflicts 
as a sweeping revival of the religion of 
achievement, of the productive life. Men 
need only to be converted from the pig 
trough view to the work bench view of 
life. When men hold the pig trough view 
of life, the manners and morals of the pig 
trough will prevail. When they hold the 
work bench view of life, no other evangel- 
ism is necessary.”” 

It is possible that some readers will 
think that something more is necessary — 
that even the work-bench view is limited 
and materialistic and however worthy in 
itself cannot satisfy a man’s spiritual 
needs or be trusted entirely to produce a 
sound adjustment of his relations with 
his neighbors. But most people who read 
this book will accept with few reservations 
the doctrines that it expresses. The two 
authors have presented a suggestive, in- 
structive, and stimulating discussion of 
their large and important subject. 


Doctor Johnson: A Study in Eighteenth 
Century Humanism, by Percy Hazen 
Houston, Ph.D. 10. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 


The opening words of the Preface and 
the closing words of the Conclusion ex- 
press somewhat conflicting views. “‘Doc- 
tor Johnson is not, perhaps, precisely the 
type of humanist so much needed in our 
present welter of opinion,’ writes Pro- 
fessor Houston in beginning his book; but 
he ends it by expressing the belief that 
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nowadays Johnson “should have a wide 
appeal to those who seek some other guid- 
ance than the teachings of a generation 
that has suffered from too intimate an 
acquaintance with its own maladies to be 
quite capable of prescribing to itself a 
* wholesome remedy. To such, and to other 
generations that may be similarly dis- 
posed, Doctor Johnson should become one 
of the great ones of the earth.”’ 

It may be that the disagreement be- 
tween the points of view expressed in these 
passages is more apparent than real, and 
that Professor Houston recognizes Dr. 
Johnson’s manner of utterance as dis- 
qualifying him for effective campaigning 
in these tumultuous days, notwithstanding 
the need that exists for a leader who would 
staunchly uphold, as the Doctor always 
did, sound fundamental principles and 
endeavor to apply them in all the affairs 
of life. Yet the reader doubts whether, 
appreciative as Professor Houston’s re- 
view of Johnson’s work has been, he has 
quite succeeded in demonstrating that the 
Doctor would be a useful guide could he 
be brought back to earth to-day. Indeed, 
Professor Houston brings out clearly 
enough Johnson’s utter failure always to 
arrive at a just estimate of political situa- 
tions or crises, his unenlightened attitude 
throughout the period of our Revolution- 
ary war, his habitually obstinate and un- 
intelligent Toryism. 

His great service, as Professor Houston 
makes clear, was in rescuing criticism 
from the stupid formalism into which it 
had declined, in attacking the neo- 
classical principles that governed it, and, 
despite his inability to appreciate fully 
the significance and importance of imagin- 
ation in literature, in combating the 
imitative tendencies of the period. Pro- 
fessor Houston defends Johnson against 
the accusation of dogmatic, overweening 
self-confidence, and shows that he was 
not always impregnably intrenched in his 
pride of opinion; the modest and open- 
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minded way in which he accepted cor- 
rection in his textual criticism of Shake- 
speare was characteristic. As a Shake- 
spearean critic and scholar he has hardly 
received just recognition; later critics, 
from Macaulay to Mr. Saintsbury, have 
been rather scornful of his “Preface to 
Shakespeare,”’ although with all its faults 
it was in Professor Houston’s words, “‘a 
most important document in the history 
of literature,’’ and “‘anticipated the freer 
approach to the great romantic poet” 
which modern criticism has made. 

Johnson’s reading, the influences that 
affected his methods of criticism, his re- 
lation to literary and social movements 
of the time are all discussed in a thor- 
ough and interesting manner. Professor 
Houston has studied his author sym- 
pathetically, but without becoming blind 
to his limitations or yielding to the desire 
to exalt him at the expense of some of his 
contemporaries. 


The Americanism of Theodore Roosevelt: 
Selections from his writings, edited by 
Hermann Hagedorn, ’07. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

In this volume, under three general 
headings, “The Background,’ “The 
Roosevelt Philosophy,’’ and “The Man 
in Action,’’ are grouped striking passages 
from Roosevelt’s writings that illustrate 
his mental processes, his philosophy of 
life, and his character. The first section 
of the book, The Background, is composed 
of excerpts from his historical writings, 
dealing with men and episodes that had 
appealed strongly to his imagination — the 
American Pioneers, Daniel Boone, Lewis 
and Clark, the Fall of the Alamo, Stone- 
wall Jackson. Mr. Hagedorn finds the 
Roosevelt Philosophy expressed in the 
following simple terms: the elemental 
virtues are the basis of good citizenship; 
on good citizenship rests just government, 
which in turn is essential to national 
unity; without national unity there can 
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be no national strength, and only where 
there is a foundation of national strength 
can any significant contribution to the 
cause of international peace be made. 
The man of action is shown in most of 
the varied activities of his picturesque 
career — as ranchman, sportsman, cross- 
country rider, civic reformer, soldier, 
statesman, naturalist, hunter — with the 
regrettable exception that there is nothing 
descriptive of his South American experi- 
ences as explorer. 

Mr. Hagedorn has done his work as 
compiler and editor with great skill; every 
passage that he has selected fits perfectly 
into the pattern of his design, and each one 
is intrinsically a good piece of writing, in- 
teresting and expressive of personality. 
One might be inclined to say that all the 
best of Roosevelt is in this book, were it 
not that it contains none of his letters to 
his children. 

We do not like the title that Mr. Hage- 
dorn has given to the book. Only when the 
sentiment of patriotism has undergone a 
national perversion or corruption does 
the necessity of stigmatizing it with a 
national attribute arise. There is a good 
reason for the word ‘‘ Prussianism’’; there 
is none for the word “‘Americanism.’’ It 
is meaningless — even though Roosevelt 
himself occasionally employed it. 

To any one who questions what Roose- 
velt’s attitude would have been to-day in 
regard to this country’s participation in 
the international complications that have 
resulted from the World War, the chapter 
in Mr. Hagedorn’s book entitled, “‘ Inter- 
national Organization for Peace’’ should 
yield a convincing answer. In 1910, in his 
address before the Nobel Prize Commit- 
tee, Roosevelt said: “It would be a mas- 
ter stroke if those great powers honestly 
bent on peace would form a League of 
Peace, not only to keep the peace among 
themselves, but to prevent, by force if 
necessary, its being broken by others.” 
In 1915 he wrote: “All the civilized 


powers which are able and willing to 
furnish and to use force, when force is 
required to back up righteousness... 
should join to create an international 
tribunaland to provide rules in accordance 
with which that tribunal should act... . 
They would lay down the rule that the 
territorial integrity of each nation was in- 
violate. ...The nations should severally 
guarantee to use their entire military 
force, if necessary, against any nation 
which defied the decrees of the tribunal or 
which violated any of the rights which in 
the rules it was expressly stipulated should 
be reserved to the several nations, the 
rights to their territorial integrity and the 
like.”’ 

The conclusion seems inescapable that 
had Roosevelt’s life been spared for one 
more year he would have used all his in- 
fluence and energy in combating the views 
of the ‘“‘irreconcilables,’’ the “‘isolation- 
ists,” even the “mild reservationists.”’ 
And who can doubt that if Roosevelt had 
lived to use his influence and energy in 
such a manner in the great issue of 
1919, the Senate of the United States 
would have ratified the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the United States would be a 
member of the League of Nations, with- 
out reservations, to-day? 


Harvard Memories, by Charles W. Eliot, 
’53. Harvard University Press. 

President Eliot has brought together in 
this volume three addresses entitled ‘‘The 
Traditions of Harvard College,’ “‘The 
Function of a University,’ and “The 
Harvard Yard and Buildings.’’ One of 
them was given at a meeting of the foreign 
students in the University, another at a 
luncheon of the Harvard Student Liberal 
Club, the third before the students in the 
Schools of Architecture and of Landscape 
Architecture. 

In the Traditions of Harvard College 
President Eliot traces the growth of the 
spirit of “liberalism’’ which from the 
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founding was dominant. He gives great 
credit for enlarging opportunities of 
scholarship and stimulating interest in 
the professional schools and in scientific 
studies to his immediate predecessor in 
office, President Hill, whose quality as a 
student of natural history he suggests in 
an illuminating anecdote. “‘One morning 
at dawn he established himself in a chair 
on one of the garden walks, and set him- 
self to count how many insects a particular 
toad, with which he was familiar, would 
swallow before dark. There he remained 
till dusk, counting the prodigious num- 
ber of insects which that one toad swal- 
lowed. That all-day counting was very 
useful in subsequent inquiries into the 
value of a toad as preserver of a garden.” 
It was not, it should be added, while Dr. 
Hill was President of Harvard that he had 
leisure for thisentomological research. In 
spite of the liberal and “‘modern”’ spirit 
that had animated President Hill’s ad- 
ministration, his successor found many 
obstructive influences at work among the 
Faculty and Overseers when he undertook 
to introduce advanced studies and richer 
programmes and to extend the elective 
system. As an illustration of the kind of 
wrong-headed opposition that progressive 
measures sometimes encountered, he 
cites the case of the professor of surgery 
who at the time had complete charge of 
the Medical School and who demurred to 
the proposal to give medical students 
written examinations. ‘More than half 
of them can barely write,’ declared this 
eminent doctor. “Of course they can’t 
pass written examinations.’ Only when 
the chairman of the Board of Overseers, 
Charles Francis Adams, reported that a 
young graduate of the Harvard Medical 
School who had established himself for 
practice in the town of Quincy had within 
a short period of time killed three patients 
by overdoses of morphia was the reform 
in medical examinations that President 
Eliot urged adopted. 
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President Eliot defines the traditional 
and the present spirit of Harvard Uni- 
versity as the spirit of service. In his 
address on the Function of a University he 
describes the evolution and development 
of Harvard in its effort to give the fullest 
expression to that spirit. First the college 
had been a school for the preparation of 
ministers; then, as it began to produce 
men who became leaders in the other 
professions, attention was drawn to the 
necessity of preparing men for law and 
medicine; and with that new conception 
of its function Harvard after a time came 
to look more like a University as under- 
stood on the Continent of Europe. The 
founding of the Scientific School in the 
middle of the nineteenth century by a 
manufacturer who recognized the need of 
men skilled in engineering and chemistry 
was a great step towards the development 
of the modern university. But however 
large the scope of a university, President 
Eliot reminds the reader that one as- 
pect of it should never be ignored. ‘“‘It 
should be a society of teachers and stud- 
ents, a real comradeship in scholarly ad- 
ventures, no matter what subject the 
group may be pursuing.” 

The account that he gives of the 
changes in the Harvard Yard and Build- 
ings is entertaining and is illustrated by a 
number of excellent pictures. 

President Eliot’s “Harvard Memories” 
supplies a rich fund of information about 
the history and growth of the University, 
and by reason of its informal, anecdotal, 
human quality it is certain to give enjoy- 
ment to every reader. 


Fifty Years, by William Lawrence, 71, 
Bishop of Massachusetts. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

In this little book Bishop Lawrence 
sketches the progress of his thought and 
faith from early manhood. He describes 
vividly the background of the religious life 
in the days of his youth, when the Old and 
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New Testaments were generally accepted 
as inspired and literally true in every 
detail. The young college student who 
had been brought up to believe unques- 
tioningly that the world had been created 
in six days in the year 4004 B.c. was be- 
wildered and troubled when he heard 
Agassiz say, “Gentlemen, the world is 
older than we have been taught to think. 
Its age is as if one were gently to rub a 
silk handkerchief across Plymouth Rock 
once a year until it was reduced to a 
pebble.’’ The subject of the thesis as- 
signed a few years later to the young 
theological student was, ‘Can a man be- 
lieve in Darwinism and remain a Chris- 
tian?’’ The student affirmed the possibil- 
ity; he received illumination and inspira- 
tion from Phillips Brooks’s preaching at a 
time when there seemed to many people 
a choice only between skepticism on the 
one side and unintelligent adherence to 
disabled dogmas on the other. 

From the account of the changes in his 
thought Bishop Lawrence passes to a dis- 
cussion of the way in which he adjusted 
his new ideas to the traditional doctrines 
of the Church. He admits frankly that 
associations and affection influenced him, 
but he found — and we believe that no 
reader of his book will feel that any casu- 
istry was involved — that in the essential 
Articles of Faith there was no irreconcil- 
able conflict with the convictions that he 
held. ‘‘Moreover,’’ he writes, “I have 
found it impossible to stand still in thought 
and beliefs for two consecutive weeks. 
The movement of thought and action, 
religious, social, political, scientific, philo- 
sophic, has been such in fifty years that 
one cannot live and not move.’’ And in 
this progress extending through fifty years 
Bishop Lawrence has reached the position 
of one who feels that the Church is to-day 
placing undue emphasis upon formal 
Creeds and the recital of them. “Religion 
is in the personal communion of God and 


” 


man. 


Every reader of this little book must be 
deeply impressed by the candor, sincerity, 
and complete intellectual honesty with 
which it is written, and by the spirit of 
liberality that animates it. Bishop Law- 
rence is neither a dogmatist nor an authori- 
tarian; he is broad-minded, tolerant and 
sympathetic; a wise spiritual guide and 
leader because in a spirit of humility he 
himself is always seeking the truth. 


Cotton and the Cotton Market, by W. 
Hustace Hubbard, ’03. D. Appleton 
& Co. 1923. 

In writing comprehensively, as Mr. 
Hubbard has done, on cotton, the com- 
modity, he has dealt with a subject of 
greater importance than might casually be 
assumed. Not only is cotton the means of 
revenue and support of large sections of 
the United States and the source of liveli- 
hood to thousands of workers in our large 
cities and manufacturing centres, but it 
has been for years our leading export. With 
cotton we have held a crop monopoly and 
have dominated its price throughout the 
world. Now, however, since the depreda- 
tions of the boll weevil have spread and 
labor conditions in the South have im- 
posed increased cost and difficulty in 
growing cotton, continued short crops and 
high prices are in danger of developing 
new cotton sections in foreign countries, 
with the South losing its supremacy. 
Published at this time, therefore, Mr. 
Hubbard’s book should be of special in- 
terest to all who are watching the progress 
of this country’s economic development 
and leadership. 

Mr. Hubbard first deals with the history 
of the crop. From 1790, when we sent six 
bales to England, till after the Civil War, 
when a four million bale crop was a good 
crop, cotton raising might be said to have 
increased gradually. With rapid transpor- 
tation and communication tremendous ex- 
tensions of acreage took place each year, 
and each year the yield increased by hun- 
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dreds of thousands of bales until in 1914 
it culminated in a crop that probably 
would have run well over sixteen million 
bales, had not war discouraged harvesting. 

Methods of farming, cultivating, pick- 
ing and handling cotton are all described 
with such care and detail, owing to the 
writer’s broad experience in many of the 
cotton States, that this part of the book 
should be valuable to those who are en- 
gaged in cotton raising. The storing and 
marketing of the crop is next dealt with 
in all its ramifications; trade customs and 
conventions that develop in any special 
line of work are accounted for, and the 
great machinery that disposes of some 
fifteen million bales of cotton fibre annu- 
ally is fully described. 

The latter part of the book is devoted 
to accounting for and explaining the rather 
intricate systems of dealing “in Futures,”’ 
and “*Hedging’”’ — which to the layman 
have always been too difficult a game to 
understand. Mr. Hubbard explains clearly 
why Hedging is in reality only a trade ex- 
pression for “‘Insurance.’’ His chapters 
on the workings of the three great Cotton 
Exchanges of the world, New York, New 
Orleans, and Liverpool, and that on Spec- 
ulation make interesting and profitable 
reading. 

One feature that is impressive through- 
out this work is the comprehensive knowl- 
edge of his subject that Mr. Hubbard dis- 
plays and the extremely lucid exposition 
he has made of it. No doubt the book 
would appeal to a larger audience if it had 
been written as Frank Norris once wrote 
about wheat. But in spite of the innate 
dryness that cotton may possess, Mr. 
Hubbard’s pages have been written with 
an enthusiasm and directness which com- 
pel interest. 


“Glory o the Dawn,’ by Harold T. 
Pulsifier, °11. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1923. 


Caleb Gurney was the only man in 
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Middlehaven who could build a summer 
resident a house that would “look as 
though it had growed there.’’ His liking 
for strong drink, however, resulted in 
his having frequent periods when, as the 
neighbors charitably put it, he was “‘not 
working.’ Although these periods be- 
came more and more frequent as the years 
passed, they did not prevent him from 
completing the dream of his life, the mak- 
ing of the most perfectly finished model of 
a clipper ship that any one on the Maine 
coast had ever seen. A rich summer 
resident wanted to buy the “Glory o’ the 
Dawn” and offered Caleb what was, in 
his simple scheme of life, a vast sum of 
money for it. Caleb rejected the offer; 
the model was to him both wife and child. 
How he finally sacrificed it makes the 
dramatic climax of the story. Mr. 
Pulsifer has drawn the quaint character 
with skill and has presented a faithful 
picture of Jife in a Maine fishing village 
where between “‘summer people” and 
*“‘natives”’ there is no very sympathetic 
understanding. 


World History, by Hutton Webster, Ph.D. 
’04, Professor in the University of 
Nebraska. D. C. Heath & Co., 1923. 

The author, who received his doctorate 
in economics from Harvard University in 
1904, has been, since 1907, professor of 
social anthropology in the University of 
Nebraska. He is, perhaps, best known as 
the author of a series of textbooks in his- 
tory for secondary schools. Though the 
present volume exhibits some of the ap- 
pearances and characteristics of a text- 
book and may well be used as such, it is, 
avowedly and actually, addressed to the 
general reader, to those who ‘“‘feel an in- 
terest in man’s past and nourish hopes for 
man’s future.”’ 

Professor Webster aims to give his 
reader “some conception of social evolu- 
tion and some realization of cultural de- 
velopment from the Stone Age to the civ- 
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ilization of our time.’’ His work, there- 
fore, covers the same field as Van Loon’s 
“Story of Mankind,” and, with the omis- 
sion of the history of the earth prior to the 
time of man, the same as H. G. Wells’s 
“Outline of History.’’ Van Loon telis the 
story in about 170,000 words; Webster 
uses 200,000; and Wells requires 500,000 
for his outline. The perspective in which 
the three writers view the past reveals 
startling variations. Dividing the period 
of history into three epochs by the dates 
A.D. 476 and 1815, it will be found that 
the percentage of space allotted to these 
epochs respectively is 50, 33, 17 by Wells; 
28, 50, 22 by Van Loon; and 20, 35, 45 by 
Webster. The outstanding characteristic 
of this volume, then, is its emphasis on the 
last century. Despite this fact and the 
employment of the title “‘ World History,”’ 
only 12 per cent of the space allotted to 
the period is devoted to extra-Euro- 
pean affairs, though these over-seas devel- 
opments are the most characteristic 
movement of the century. Though Mon- 
tenegro gets nine mentions since 1815, no 
place has been found for the names of 
Mehemet Ali or Lord Cromer, Lord Dal- 
housie or Gandhi, Li Hung-chang or Yuan 
Shi-kai, Mutsuhito or Prince Ito, Sir 
Stamford Raffles or Sir George Grey, San 
Martin or Dom Pedro I, Andrew Jackson 
or Abraham Lincoln. 

Webster, like Van Loon and Wells, 
writes from the point of view of social de- 
mocracy and with an optimistic outlook. 
Attention is directed to movements 
rather than to events; political and espe- 
cially military affairs are subordinated to 
social progress. The three writers, how- 
ever, differ radically in manner and style. 
Wells strives to provoke thought (if not to 
impart his own views); Van Loon writes 
to interest the youth; Webster imparts 
information. Wells is polysyllabic and 
turgid; Van Loon is versatile, suggestive, 
and didactic; Webster is simple and direct. 
As an historical narrative, Webster’s is the 


safest and most readable of the three, but 
it is doubtful whether it possesses the 
qualities of distinction which have made 
the other two works pronounced suc- 
cesses. The book is excellently printed 
and rich in maps and illustrations. 
George Matthew Dutcher 
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New Bedford Five Cents Savings Bank, 1855-1923, 
by Geo. H. H. Allen, ’83. New Bedford, Mass. 
1923. Privately printed. 
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Cotton and the Cotton Market, by W. Hustace 
Hubbard, ’03. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1928. Cloth, 503 pp. $2.50. 

Mankind at the Crossroads, by Edward M. East, 
Professor in Harvard University. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons: New York. 1923. Cloth, 360 pp. $3.50. 

The Achievement of Greece, by William Chase 
Greene, ’11, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Greek 
and Latin in Harvard University. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1923. Cloth, 334 pp. 
$3.50. 

Beach Grass, by Charles Wendell Townsend, ’81. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 1923. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 319 pp. $3.50. 

Fifty Years, by William Lawrence, ’71, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Massachusetts. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1923. Boards, 97 pp. 
$1. 


MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GRapuATES’ MaGazINgE, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1885. Seth Nichols to Louise F. Keith, at 
Cambridge, June 9, 1923. 

1889. William Jack Latta to Mrs. Bertha 
Hamilton Schulze, at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., April 12, 1923. 

[1894]. Edward Payson Merwin to Mrs. 

Vipont de Riviére Doane Perry, 

at Stockbridge, Sept. 26, 1923. 

William Warren Bell to Edna 

Louise Yates, at Oakland, Cal., 

July 27, 1923. 

Dudley Hall Bradlee to Florence 

N. Godbe, at Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Sept. 1, 1923. 

Andrew Miller Fairlie to Lucia 

Cabaniss Peeples, at Atlanta, Ga., 

May 24, 1923. 

Augustus Hemenway Eustis to 

Elizabeth Swann Bowditch, at Mil- 

ton, Oct. 30, 1923. 

Philip Acosta Carroll to Nina M. 

Ryan, at Stockbridge, Aug. 16, 

1923. 

Joseph Foster, Jr., to Jane Holmes, 

at Cleveland, O., Oct. 11, 1923. 

[1902]. Joseph Laforme Frothingham to 
Elizabeth B. Harrison, Sept. 28, 
1919. 

1903. John Edward Haigh to Edith 
Emma MacDougall, at Norwood, 
Sept. 19, 1923. 


1897. 


1898. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1902. 


Marriages 


1903 


1903 


1904. 


1905. 


1905. 


1908. 


1908. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1910. 


1910. 


1911. 


1911. 


1911. 


1911. 
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Torr Wagner Harmer to Thirza 
Barberie Hallett, at Weymouth, 
N.S., Can., Oct. 7, 1923. 

Jerome Charles Linehan to Mary 
Collins Brady, at Dorchester, Sept. 
12, 1923. 

Edward Augustine Taft to Ger- 
trude Cushing Tower, at Biarritz, 
France, Aug. 14, 1923. 

Ralph Herbert Bollard to Mrs. Isa- 
belle Scott Magrane, at Jersey 
City, N.J., July 3, 1923. 

John William Brock, Jr., to Mil- 
dred A. Mitchell, at Bernardsville, 
N.J., Oct. 6, 1923. 

Thomas Charles Desmond to Alice 
B. Curtis, at Bridgeport, Conn., 
Aug. 16, 1923. 

Charles Newell Eaton to Agnes 
Sterling MacDonald, at Winches- 
ter, Oct. 20, 1923. 

Don Jerome Knowlton to Irene 
Chapman Jaycox, at Greenwich, 
Conn., Aug. 27, 1923. 

Judd Ellsworth Dewey to Mrs. 
Gladys C. Osgood, at Jamaica 
Plain, Sept. 12, 1923. 

Thomas Ives Hare Powel to Hope 
Knight Hodgman, at East Green- 
wich, R.I., Oct. 27, 1923. 

Arthur Lawrence Washburn to 
Sonia de Got, at New York, N.Y., 
Aug. 16, 1923. 

Henry Lawrence Whitney to Mrs. 
Rosamond Houghton Dudley, at 
Boston, Aug. 25, 1923. 

William Griswold Beach to Laura 
Alice Yondale, at New York, N.Y., 
July 29, 1923. 

Warren Kendall Blodgett, 2d, to 
Helen Emeline Bidwell, at Stock- 
bridge, Aug. 25, 1923. 

Charles Kane Cobb, Jr., to Elsie 
Quincy Nichols, at Boston, Oct. 9, 
1923. 

Charles Sager Collier to Pearle D. 
Hensley, at Washington, D.C., 
Sept. 19, 1923. 
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1911. James Henry Elliott to Alfreda 


1911. 


1911. 


1911. 


1912. 


1912. 


1913. 


Husson, at Swampscott, Oct. 10, 
1923. 

Robert Gordon McKay to Mrs. 
Virginia Sanger, at Garrison-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., Aug. 19, 1923. 
Frederick Charles Stevens, Jr., to 
Dorothea Dana, at Lorraine, Ont., 
Can., Aug. 18, 1923. 

Rufus Stickney Tucker to Lucy H. 
Nash, at Allston, Oct. 16, 1923. 
James Murray Howe, Jr., to Ros- 
ina McLain Jacocks, at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., Aug. 29, 1923. 
Raymond Sanger Wilkins to M. 
Louise Aldrich, at Fall River, Sept. 
22, 1923. 

Hale Gifford Knight to Mary Louise 
Shively, at Odell, Ill., Sept. 5 1923. 


[1913]. Denman Thompson McFarland 


1913. 


1914. 


1914, 


1915. 


1915. 


1915, 


1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


to Alice Dorothea Finnegan, at 
Hull, Sept. 5, 1923. 

Frederic Parker, Jr., to Mrs. Rey- 
nolds Franke, at New York, N.Y., 
Aug. 14, 1923. 

Fu-yun Chang to Koo-chin Li, at 
Peking, China, Sept. 1, 1923. 

Paul Dudley Childs to Clémence 
D. Jeffries, at Swampscott, Aug. 
25, 1923. 

Oakes eIngalls Ames to Harriet 
Hatch, at West Medford, Sept. 22, 
1923. 

Frederick Gordon Harriman to 
Lillian May Sylvester, at Abington, 
Sept. 18, 1923, 

Thomas Jerome Hudner to Mary 
Elizabeth Brown, at Paradise, Pa., 
Sept. 20, 1923. 

John Douglas McKinley to Ethel- 
dred A. Willmott, at Lowell, July 
23, 1923. 

Webster Eugene Howard to 
Eleanor M. Casey, at Boston, Oct. 
3, 1923. 

John Amory Jeffries to Miriam 
Faulkner, at Keene, N.H., Aug. 11, 
1923. 


Marriages 


1916. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 
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Lewis Pierce Mansfield to Elinor 
Perkins, at Jamaica Plain, Sept. 22, 
1923. 

Hubert Elmore Ames to Emily 
Louise Sweeney, at Winthrop, 
Sept. 26, 1923. 

Robert Howell Davison to Eliza- 
beth Ten Broeck Jackson, at Port- 
land, Me., Sept. 1, 1923. 

Robert Turner Young to Esther 
Helen Baker, at Falmouth, Sept. 
22, 1923. 

James Waterhouse Angell to Jane 
Norton Grew, at Wellesley, Oct. 
19, 1923. 

Charles Byron Blaisdell to Lillian 
A. Grinold, at Meriden, Conn., 
Oct. 6, 1923. 

Henry Briggs to Mary Wood Har- 
mon, at Amagansett, L.I., N.Y., 
Sept. 1, 1923. 

Allen Williams Clark to Doris 
Badger, at Boston, Sept. 29, 
1923. 

Robert Lincoln Goodale to Susan 
Bainbridge Sturgis, at Groton, 
Sept. 29, 1923. 

Henry Bird Harris to Isabel 
Walker, at Malden, Oct. 20, 1923. 
Thacher Jenney to Phyllis Blanche 
MacDougall, at Medford, Oct. 6, 
1923. 

Gordon Norfolk McKee to G. Mar- 
ion Schneider, at Boston, Oct. 6, 
1923. 


[1918]. John Mitchell to Elizabeth Rob- 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


bins Caswell, at Beverley, Sept. 
28, 1923. 

James Joseph Caffrey to Janet 
Cornelia Keating, at Dorchester, 
Sept. 11, 1923. 

Grenville Gilbert Garceau to Elisa- 
beth Louise Hill, at Baltimore, 
Md., Sept. 28, 1923. 

Albert Donald Kelso to Florence 
London Merwin, at Winsted, 
Conn., Sept. 29, 1923. 

George Warren Robinson to Ger- 
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trude Agnes Barlow, at Allston, 
Oct. 10, 1923. 

1919. William Roby Swart to Margaret 
Beasom, at Nashua, N.H., Oct. 20, 
1923. 

1920. Edgar Scott to Helen Hope Mont- 
gomery, at Bryn Mawr, Pa., Sept. 
20, 1923. 

1921. John Farquhar Fulton to Lucia 
Pickering Wheatland, at Oxford, 
England, Sept. 29, 1923. 

1921. Robert Burns Hamblett to Helen 
Combs Kittredge, at Nashua, N.H., 
Oct. 27, 1923. 

1921. Stuart Huckins to Olga van Slyke 
Owens, at Kingston, N.Y., Sept. 
6, 1923. 

1921. Christopher George Krogness, Jr., 
to Annette De Voe, at Belle Haven, 
Conn., Sept. 12, 1923. 

1921. James Higginson Manning to 
Helen Frothingham, at Lenox, Oct. 
6, 1923. 

1921. Thomas Temple Pond to Virginia 
Deacon, at Lawrence, L.I., N.Y., 
Sept. 19, 1923. 

1921. Thomas Crane Wales to Gertrude 
Nye, at West Springfield, Sept. 15, 
1923. 

1921. Charles Jacob Young to Eleanor 
Lee Whitman, at Green Harbor, 
Aug. 17, 1923. 

1922. Israel Harry Rosenberg to Sylvia 
Barbara Cohen, at Washington, 
D.C., Sept. 20, 1923. 

1923. John Paul Merrill to Hope Inger- 
soll Stelzle, at Boston, Sept. 22, 
1923. 

1923. Edwin Ober Pride to Mildred Rich- 
ardson, at Somerville, Sept. 29, 
1923. 

A.M. 1915. Tenney Lombard Davis to 
Dorothy Munch, at Arlington, 
Aug. 28, 1923. 

A.M. 1917. Russel Mortimer Geer to 
Elizabeth Wyman, at Arlington, 
Sept. 1, 1923. 

G.S. 1919-20. George Elwin De Wolf to 


[ December 


Alice Miller, at Kearney, Neb., 
April 6, 1923. 

L.S. 1912-15. Andrew Francis Harring- 
ton to Mary Mills McEttrick, at 
Cambridge, Oct. 1, 1923. 

LL.B. 1917. George Herbert Semler to 
Mrs. Grace Parker Achelis, at Sea 
Bright, N.J., Oct. 6, 1923. 

L.S. 1915-17. Robert Emmet Quinn to 
Mary Carter, at Phenix, R.I., Aug. 
3, 1923. 

L.S. 1919-21. Henry Abraham Frye to 
Eunice Vining, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 15, 1923. 

M.D. 1916. Hiram Hygazon Amiral to 
Mary Frances Burns, at Arlington, 
June 30, 1923. 

M.D. 1917. Monroe Anderson McIver to 
Elizabeth Cabot Putnam, at Bos- 
ton, Aug. 21, 1923. 

M.D. 1920. George Lester Fuller to Lil- 
lian Katherine Ness, at Braintree, 
Oct. 3, 1923. 

M.D. 1923. Thomas Paul Kendrick to 
Mildred Marion Prouse, at Boston, 
May 26, 1923. 

M.D. 1923. Shields Warren to Alice 
Springfield, at Rochester, N.H., 
Aug. 11, 1923. 

D.M.D. 1903. Aubrey Albuoy Williams 
to Helen Montgomery Carroll, at 
Lynn, Sept. 12, 1923. 

D.M.D. 1918. Russell Norman Hopkins 
to Emma Frances Gerber, at Provi- 
dence, R.1., Sept. 29, 1923. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 


The College 


1856. James Macartney Cassity, A.M., d. 
at Buffalo, N.Y., Sept. 26, 1923. 

1856. David Pulsifer Kimball, d. at Bos- 
ton, Aug. 7, 1923. 

1863. James Herbert Morse, A.M., d. at 
New York, N.Y., May 21, 1923. 

1864. Charles Henry Coxe, A.M., d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 11, 1922. 
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1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1866. 


1868. 


1869. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1875. 


1882. 


1884. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


Ralph Cross Johnson, LL.B., d. at 
Belfast, Me., July 9, 1923. 

Charles Warren Clifford, A.M., d. 
at New Bedford, Sept. 14, 1923. 
Lewis Seaver Dixon, A.M., M.D., 
d. at Boston, Aug. 5, 1923. 

Francis Russell Stoddard, A.M., d. 
at Plymouth, Sept. 2, 1923. 

Alfred Dupont Chandler, d. at Bos- 
ton, Aug. 26, 1923. 

William Everett Cutter, A.M., d. 
at Cleveland, O., Oct. 10, 1923. 
John Rogers Mason, LL.B., A.M., 
d. at Bangor, Me., Oct. 21, 1923. 
Zorester Bennett Coes, d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Sept. 18, 1923. 
William Tudor, d. at Venice, Italy, 
Sept. 17, 1923. 

William Stacy Beaman, LL.B., d. 
at Cornish, N.H., Sept. 21, 1923. 
Walter Clinton Hill, d. at Laurence, 
Sept. 14, 1923. 

Hamilton Irving Smith, d. at 
Lincoln, Me., Aug. 18, 1923. 


. Charles Henry Chapman, d. near 


Tucker Hill, Va., Aug. 7, 1923. 


. Thomas William Kenefick, d. at 


Boston, Aug. 25, 1923. 


. Franklin Haven Sargent, d. at 


Plattsburg, N.Y., Aug. 28, 1923. 


. Benjamin Humphrey Dorr, d. at 


Boston, Sept. 18, 1923. 


. Benjamin Fosdick Harding, A.M., 


d. at Milton, Sept. 22, 1923. 


. Bayard Tuckerman, d. at Ipswich, 


Oct. 20, 1923. 


. William Roscoe Thayer, A.M., 


Litt.D., d. at Cambridge, Sept. 7, 
1923. 

John Walter Perkins, M.D., d. at 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 2, 1923. 
Henry Trail, d. at Frederick, Md., 
April 22, 1923. 

Nelson Macy Barrett, d. at Engle- 
wood, N.J., Aug. 23, 1923. 
Clarence Arthur Brodeur, d. at 
Boston, Oct. 19, 1923. 

George Royal Pulsifer, LL.B., d. at 
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East Harpswell, Me., Aug. 14, 1923. 

1889. George Elliot Wright, LL.B., A.M., 
d. at Yakima, Wash., Oct. 10, 1923. 

1891. James Philip McAdams, M.D., d. 
at Westford, Aug. 26, 1923. 

1892. Hugo Richard Meyer, A.M., d. at 
Melbourne, Australia, June 15, 
1923. 

1893. Chester Wells Purington, d. at 
Yokohama, Japan, Sept. 1, 1923. 

1894. Boris Sidis, A.M., Ph.D., M.D., d. 
at Portsmouth, N.H., Oct. 24, 
1923. 

1896. Merrick Lincoln, M.D., d. at Port- 
land, Me., Sept. 2, 1923. 

1898. Julian Dana de Cordova, d. at 
Geneva, Switzerland, Sept. 4, 1923. 

1898. Ralph Putnam, M.D., d. at Boston, 
Oct. 17, 1923. 

1898. Arthur Weightman Spencer, d. at 
Brookline, Sept. 20, 1923. 

1899. Donald Gordon, LL.B., d. at Lin- 
coln, Oct. 8, 1923. 

1900. Edward Gray, d. at Milton, Oct. 
14, 1923. 

1906. Roger Merrill Poor, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 26, 1923. 

1911. Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides, 
A.M., Ph.D., d. at Chebeague 
Island, Me., Aug. 26, 1923. 

1917. William Conrad Himmer, d. at 
Lawrence, Sept. 20, 1923. 

1918. Winthrop Burr, Jr., d. at Wetmore, 
Col., Sept. 29, 1923. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1893. Edwin Augustus Start, A.M., d. at 
Seattle, Wash., Oct. 3, 1923. 


Scientific School 


1866. Stephen Paschal] Sharples, d. at 
Deer Island, Me., Aug. 20, 1923. 


Law School 


1860. William Baker Gilbert, d. at Cairo, 
Ill., June 5, 1923. 
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1869. Miles Frederick Gilbert, d. at 
Cairo, Ill., June 26, 1923. 

1911. Otis Scott Humphrey, d. at Spring- 
field, Ill., Nov. 29, 1922. 

1916. Earl Stewart Wallace, d. Nov. 1, 
1921, in the Mississippi River. 


Medical School 


1868. Chauncey Alonzo Jacobs, d. at 
Springfield, July 28, 1923. 

1871. Albert Novatus Blodgett, d. at 
Boston, July 3, 1923. 

1871. Frederick William Macpherson, d. 
at Moncton, N.B., Can., Aug. 20, 
1923. 

1872. Henry Jabez Barnes, d. at North- 
boro, Oct. 22, 1923. 

1877. Rafael Lopez, d. at Waterbury, 
Conn., March 8, 1923. 

1880. Herbert Terry, d. at Providence, 
R.I., Aug. 24, 1920. 

1883. Louis Edmund Allen, d. at Acton, 
March 25, 1920. 

1890. Cyrus Daniel Harp, d. at Provi- 
dence, R.L., June 28, 1923. 

1891. Everett M. Bowker, d. at Catau- 
met, Sept. 9, 1923. 

1899. William Henry Burke, d. at Cam- 
bridge, Sept. 23, 1923. 

1900. Robert Patrick Fair, d. at Cam- 
bridge, Sept. 15, 1923. 

1904. Frederick Ward Seymour, d. at 
Norwell, Sept. 6, 1923. 

1904. Lee Simon Shoninger, d. at New 
Haven, Conn., April 7, 1923. 

1923. Erwin George Seybold, d. at West- 
boro, Aug. 22, 1923. 


Divinity School 


1871. Alfred Chase Nickerson, d. at 
Needham, Sept. 5, 1923. 


School of Business Administration 


1916. Walter Elroy Lundquist, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 1, 1923. 


[ December 
Cemporary JHembers 


The College 

1868. James John Van Alen, d. at Lon- 
don, England, July 6, 1923. 

1873. Milton Adelbert Shumway, d. at 
Danielson, Conn., Oct. 20, 1923. 

1875. John Arbuthnot Green, d. at Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., May 14, 1923. 

1878. John O’Connor, d. at Detroit, 
Mich., Sept. 10, 1923. 

1879. Edward Pritchard Haskell, d. at 
New Bedford, Nov. 6, 1922. 

1880. William Ransom Barbour, d. at 
Biddeford Pool, Me., Aug. 24, 1920. 

1880. William Francis Sheehan, d. at 
Lynn, Dec. 4, 1919. 

1906. Francis Hathaway Swift, d. at Bos- 
ton, Oct. 7, 1923. 

1907. Ford Smallwood Cole, d. at Car- 
thage, N.Y., August, 1923. 

1911. Raymond Marshall Robinson, d. at 
Malden, July 22, 1923. 

1912. William Richardson Hayden, 2d, d. 
at Wellesley, June 30, 1923. 

1914. Randolph Boyle, d. at Monument 
Beach, Sept. 24, 1923. 

1920. Robert Page Burr, d. at Woodmere, 
L.I., N.Y., June 25, 1923. 

1922. Richard Saunderson Hastings, d. at 
Plymouth, July 28, 1923. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1881-84, 86-87. Arthur Ludwig Karl 
Volkmann, d. at Castine, Me., Aug. 
20, 1923. 

1889-90. William Cyrus Strong, d. at Na- 
tick, Oct. 16, 1923. 

1894-95. John Ira Burnett, d. at Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., Aug. 6, 1920. 

1911-12. Francis Treadway Clayton, d. 
at Concord, N.H., July 29, 1923. 


Law School 
1863-64. Frederic Adams, d. at Holly- 
wood, Cal., July 24, 1923. 
1910-11. Ben Rosenthal, d. at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Nov. 17, 1921. 
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1922-23. James Craig Braswell, Jr., d. at 
Marblehead, July 9, 1923. 


Scientific School 

1864-66. Albert Franklin Copeland, d. at 
Melrose, Oct. 4, 1923. 

1899-00. Henry Tower Emmons, d. at 
Edgartown, Oct. 25, 1923. 

1900-03. Stewart Gerry Warner, d. at 
Boston, June 30, 1923. 

1904-06. Ben Webster Kittredge, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Sept. 20, 1922. 


Medical School 


1870-72. William Frank Picard, d. at 
Albany, N.Y., Jan. 17, 1919. 


Divinity School 


1920-21. Raymond Henry Fuller, d. at 
Buffalo. N.Y., May 20, 1923. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Professor Albert Feuillerat of the Uni- 
versity of Rennes is Exchange Professor 
from France for the first half year. His 
subject is the literature of the Renais- 
sance. 

Biology 1, a new course this year deal- 
ing with Life and its Environment, is 
conducted by Professors Parker, Daly, 
Osterhout, and Shapley. It presents the 
fundamentals of Zodlogy, Geology, Bot- 
any, and Astronomy, and is open to 
Freshmen. 

A new baseball cage, given anony- 
mously in honor of Dean Briggs, is to be 
built next spring on the eastern end of the 
plot of land now devoted to lawn tennis 
courts on Soldiers Field. It will be large 
enough to contain a full-sized “‘diamond,”’ 
and, enclosing that, two running tracks, 
each twelve feet wide. 

Edward A. Stevens, an old Cornell 
oarsman and recently rowing coach at 
Washington University, is the new coach 
of the University crew. Two of his assist- 
ants are Samuel Shaw, captain of the 


Washington University eight which won 
the regatta at Poughkeepsie last June, and 
Frederick Newell, who last year aided 
Stevens in his coaching. E. J. Brown, ’96, 
William Haines, and H. H. Haines are 
also members of the coaching staff. 

The speakers at the annual Faculty re- 
ception for Freshmen, held in the Harvard 
Union on September 25, were President 
Lowell, George Wigglesworth, ’74, Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Union, Professor J. 
L. Lowes, Chairman of the Department 
of English, K. K. M. Leys, Exchange 
Tutor from University College, Oxford, 
and R. E. Bacon, Assistant Dean in 
charge of the class of 1927. 

There are more than 600 boarders in 
the Freshman dining halls. About 450 
men take their meals in the Memorial 
Hall Cafeteria, and about 360 in the Me- 
moria] dining hall. 

Mr. Edward W. Bok has established a 
series of eight annual awards for the best 
newspaper and periodical advertising in 
the United States and Canada. They will 
consist each year of cash prizes amounting 
to $8500, to be known as the Harvard 
Advertising Awards, and a gold medal, 
and will be administered by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. They will be made under three 
classifications —for distinguished _ per- 
sonal services in raising the standard of 
advertising, for the planning and research 
of advertising campaigns, and for dis- 
tinguished individual advertisements in 
newspapers and periodicals published in 
the United States and Canada. 

The Harvard Committee on Economic 
Research had its fifth annual conference 
on October 19 and 20 in Boston. Professor 
Charles J. Bullock and Professor Warren 
M. Persons spoke on “The Business Out- 
look.’’ At the dinner held at the Harvard 
Club of Boston on October 20, the topic 
discussed was “Five Years of the Review 
of Economic Statistics.’”” The speakers 
were President Lowell, Professor Persons, 
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Howard Coonley, ’99, Jesse I. Straus, ’93, 
and Professor Bullock. 

The Leonard Prize of $500 for research 
work in X-rays has been awarded by the 
American Roentgen Ray Society to Dr. 
William Duane, Professor of Bio-Physics, 
for his researches in X-ray spectra and 
methods of estimating the dosage of X- 
rays to be used in treating diseases. His 
investigations were carried on in the Jef- 
ferson Physical Laboratory and in the 
Warren Bio-Physical Laboratory of the 
Harvard Cancer Commission. 

The Harvard College Library has had 
on exhibition in the Treasure Room a col- 
lection of “‘Rooseveltiana” from the be- 
quest of Evert J. Wendell, ’82. 

English literature is the most popular 
subject for “‘concentration”’ among the 
students in the three upper classes in 
Harvard College. Five hundred and 
twenty-two men are concentrating in it, 
351 in Economics, 176 in Romance lan- 
guages, 175 in chemistry, 166 in history, 
and 94 in government. 


Varia 


[December 


VARIA 
Most Harvard men are familiar with 
the quatrain: 
“*Here’s to the city of Boston, 
The home of the bean and the cod, 


Where the Lowells talk only to Cabots, 
And the Cabots speak only to God.” 


The announcement that the application 
of one Kabotchnick to change his name to 
Cabot had been granted by the court fias 
caused the Lampoon to express serious 
forebodings — in this manner: 

We may well tremble at the following revisions of 
some of our most cherished classics resulting from 
this movement: 

Yes — we have no real Cabots, 

We have no real Cabots to-day! 
We have Blotchskis and Skumskis 
And all sorts of Bumskis 

Taking the name, and say — 

The old-fashioned Bostonian 

Is not the only one who can own one, 

For yes — we have no real Cabots 
We have no real Cabots to-day! 


And also, O Tempora, O Morons: 


Here’s to the city of Boston, 
The home of the bean and the cod, 
Where the Lowells have no one to talk to 
Since the Cabots speak Yiddish, by God! 


are 
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Convevaneers Citle Pnsurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 
FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. Bowpitcu, President 
Howarpb K. Brown RoGer BLaney, Treasurer 


Finance Committee 























THE SUREST WAY 


. to attain a substantial measure of financial independence is 
to purchase sound investment securities. 


Since its establishment in 1888, the firm of Hornblower 
& Weeks has served the investment requirements of 
thousands of investors in all parts of the United States. 
Its facilities and services are always at your service. 


May we send you our Current list of 
Investment Bonds and Stocks? Ask for list H.M. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


pines Investment Securities anti hanine 
PORTLAND 3 , CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE Founded in 1888 DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 











Graduates will please mention their magazine 
I 
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Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,500,000 





BUSY MEN 


appreciate the relief afforded by depositing their securities in our Trust 
Department, thereby freeing themselves from the tedious details of cutting 
coupons, etc., at the same time retaining complete personal control over 
the larger problems of investment. This plan enables the business man 
to direct his faculties entirely to the development of his own enterprises. 


Our booklet ‘“‘ Your Property ’’ sent on request 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Main Office: 33 State Street 
Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Massachusetts Ave. Office: Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all three offices 
Incorporated 1891 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 








| 


| 
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We Are Equipped 
To Serve 


Our organization includes the 





our customers in many ways. 
following departments : 


General Banking Safe Deposit 


Foreign Credit 
Transfer Trust 
Tax 


Securities Analysis 
Industrial Service 


Through these departments we not only perform the services 
ordinarily expected of a commercial bank but co-operate with 
our customers in their financial and industrial problems. 


The Merchants National Bank of Boston 


UTS rs + 9 
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Gentlemens Furnishing & 


oe 1818 


bok Dohet 


SGLOTHINGA » 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET, N. Y. 


To correct an erroneous impression 
that the ownership and management 
of the business have undergone a 
change, Brooxs Brotuers takes oc- 
casion to publish the names of its 
DirecTors and Orricers, and to state 
that the business has been operated 
continuously for more than one hun- 
dred and five years, and is still in the 
Control of the Direct Descendants; 


of the Founder 
BOSTON NEWPORT 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


Gouds, 


DIRECTORS 


FrepeErick Brooks 
Chairman 








Wa TER Brooks 
Haro_p Brooks 
Winturop H. Brooks 
Eucene E. Mares 
Owen Winston 
Wituiam B. Harpin 
Abert E. BAaEDER 
Georce H. Howarp 


OFFICERS 


Evucene E. Mapes 
President 
Owen Winston 
Vice-President 
Wixuiam B. Harbin 
Treasurer 
Winturop H. Brooks 
Secretary 
AvBert E. BAEDER 
Ass’t. Treasurer 
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1924 STYLES 


in 








Amoskeag Fabrics 


jaw 
pal 
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Consumers will demand them. 


have made them more popular than ever. C 
Specify the following tickets: 


AFC Ginghams_ Utility Ginghams Staple Ginghams Romper Cloth 


Seersuckers Chambrays Bleached Madras 
1921 Cloth Daisy Cloth Tunis Cloth Teazle Down Fleecedown Smyrna Cloth 
Panola Cloth Denims ACA Tickings 76s and G B Muslins Toweling 
Worsted Dress Goods 
Serges Cheviots Panamas 


Manufactured by 


AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, N. H., U.S. A. 


34 Thomas St., New York 


40 State St., Boston 


TASANNGUEOONE TALSENTSNUSGNDUAVOONDSGONOE UQUNGAERDUNOC SOQUUONEOONTNE QUADUQDONNUONE SUQUGUOONDGONE QOU0QNDOOUNGIC 20U0UUEQOCDOCQNNORODUGTOOR S00S00DNNbI0NE SOUtLDUCOONONC SUHDNUONUNOCQINLAUNUGENOEC QUUttdUCadONNC ued idtesdeNE 
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Founded 1851 | 


Estabrook & Co. 


Investments 
and 


Financial Service 


24 Broad Street 15 State Street 
New York Boston 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


Providence Hartford Springfield New Bedford 











Investment Bonds. 


Lee. Higginson & Co. — 


Established 1848 
44 State Street, Boston, 8 
New York “0. Chicago."s:)"." 
Higginson & Co. : 


80, Lombard Street, London, E. C. Se 
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The Browne and Nichols |||; 
School for Boys 


Cambridge, Mass. 


4lst year opened Sept. 24, 1923. Parkinson & Burr 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


SORE BROWN LARD REED, 91. |||| INVESTMENT SECURITIES 














CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 53 STATE STREET 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS BOSTON 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 
































3-—— — 
THE RIVERSIDE 
COLLEGE CLASSICS 
Over 30 volumes 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 

=H 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 











GLARY AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- 


ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1868 


























& 














You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels : 


MMU UIC PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. _ reputation for New England cooking. 


BUTT LLL LL LULL LLL LULL LLL LLL LA LULL LLL LLL LLL LLL LL LLL LULL LULL L LL LLU LA LLL LLL LL 
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EK invite correspondence from those 
having banking business to transact, 
and from those who desire a banking 


connection in Boston. 








American Trust Company 


50 State Street Boston, Mass. 























BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PH!iLADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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INVESTMENTS 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
RAILROADS 


INDUSTRIALS 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


WEE ey 





FINANCE 
we 
. y 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street NEW YORK. VW 120 Broadway CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
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HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HamiLtron PLACE, Boston 














; Parvard Mental School 


As candidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine, the school receives graduates of Arts or 
Sciences of approved colleges or scientific schools and students who have completed a year in Harvard 
College or in any approved college or scientific school. 
All applicants must present evidence that they have such knowledge of English as is ordinarily obtained 
in one year in an approved college (six semester hours) ; Biology (six semester hours); Chemistry (six 
semester hours): and twelve semester hours of electives from the following: — 

A modern foreign language. Mathematics. History. Technical drawing. Shop practice. Psychology. 

Economics. 
A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Physics in an approved high school or one year 
college Physics. 
A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Biology (Zoédlogy and Botany) in an approved 
high school, or one year college Biology. Either Physics or Biology must be taken in college. 
The fifty-sixth year of the school begins September 22, 1924. 
For details in regard to the requirements and catalogue, address 

Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Law School of Harvard Alniversity 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following men will be admitted: 
Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the 
first third of the Class during the Senior year. 


The School will open in 1924 on Monday, September 22. 


For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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School 


DeWitt-Clinton tr Bo. 


A Boarding and Day School 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Individual and Expert Tutoring Methods 
Small Classes Carefully Selected Faculty 


On a large well equipped estate surrounded by spacious 
grounds which offer every opportunity for 
all Outdoor Sports and Athletics 
For Particulars and Illustrated Booklet write 


JOHN B. HEBBARD, Cotton St., Newton, Mass. 





ST UY VESANT 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


WARRENTON  -_ VIRGINIA 


In the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 
Fifty miles west of Washington. 


EQUIPMENT: Ninety Acres, New Buildings, Open air 
Gymnasium. 
SCHOLARSHIP: Small Classes, Individual Instruction. 
Preparation for Yale, Harvard and all other Colleges. 
ATHLETICS: Usual school sports, Football, Baseball, 
Tennis ; also Golf, Riding, Fox Hunting, and Week- 
end Camping Trips 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 9 TO 13° 
UPPER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 14 TO COLLEGE 
Terms $1250 Send for Catalog 
EDWIN B. KING, M A (Yale), Headmaster 











2 as 
[Fike Snyder Schookx 
For Boys 
College Preparatory 
General Courses 
FALL AND SPRING 
In the Mountains of North Carolina on Lake Junaluska 
WINTER JANUARY TO MARCH 
On Captiva Island, Florida, near Fort Myers 


Separate Group for Young Boys 
Write for Illustrated Booklets. °* Keeping Ahead in College 
Preparation.’’ ‘‘ A Year Round School.’’ 
CLARENCE E. SNYDER 


935 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill 


WILLISTON 


on » A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

fla Modern School onan Old Foundation 

idl Sturdy New England Ideals 

Huntly Of Scholarship and Character 

‘| i] With a Record of Sound Achievement 
SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL 

Rales from $560 to $950. a year 
Catalog. Illustrated Booklet on reguest 





ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 


— EASTHAMPTON MASS. 





Tie PRINCE TON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


_ College Preparation 
Distinctive Methods No Cramming 


Unusual Record of Success 
Faculty of experienced and successful specialists 
Year Round Session 
Boys may enter in October, February, July or August 
Catalogs, Booklets, References on Request 


JOHN G. HUN, Headmaster 
EDGEHILL, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


BRADFORD 


ANew England Academy for Girls 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE IN 
The Higher Education of YYungWomen 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSE 
Col lege Preparatory Course of 3 Years 


ORGANIZED DEPARTMENTS 
Music, Art, ExPREssSION, HouSEHOLD ARTS 


125 thAnniversary in 1929 


Miss MARION COATS, PRINCIPAL 
BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 





The STORM KING School 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 


A Progressive Boarding School for Boys 
Which fosters in each boy his Individuality, upbuilds 
him physically and increases his mental efficiency 
Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life 
Recent graduates now in sixteen leading Colleges 
A competent teacher for every eight boys 
Separate Lower School for boys from 9 to 12 
Attractive outdoor life All sports under supervision 
For Catalog and Book of Views, address 
Atvan E. Duerr, Headmaster 
Cornwall-on-Hudson 





New York 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for Smith College 


One Year Intensive Course for High School Graduate 
Regular Four Year Course 
Other Courses to Meet Individual Needs 


Faculty all Specialists in College Preparation 


Eight Acres. Three Buildings. On the edge of 
Northampton ten minutes from the College 
Extended Views over the Connecticut Valley 
and the Holyoke Range {in the distance 


Miss Dorothy M. Bement —Miss Sarah B. WAitaker 
Principals — Formerly of The Gpen Schoo! 


Jor Catalog and Silastrated Booklet eddress 
The Secretary - Mrs. V. N Lucia, Northampton, MassachuseHs 


NORTHAMPTON 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By Floyd H. Allport 


HIS book discusses concretely the facts of social 

life. The point of reference is throughout the 
social behavior of the individual. The data have been 
drawn largely from experiments conducted by the author 
and others under social conditions. ‘The sections on 
personality and its measurements, adjustments between 
individuals, leadership, suggestibility, and the relation 
of social psychology to the economic sphere contain 
material valuable for the business man, the social 
worker, the teacher, and all whose vocations bring 
them into daily social contacts. 


$2.50, postpaid 





New York HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ont cisco 


























LUCE’S 
Press Clipping Bureau 


71-73 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 
8 BOSWORTH ST., BOSTON 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more 
newspapers and periodicals than are read by 
any other office in the world, who cut from 
them —to order —matter for Public Men, 
Officials, Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 
Authors, Candidates, and others with a per- 
sonal interest; Organizations of all kinds; 
Railroad, Insurance, Manufacturing, and 
other Corporations; Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns 
that seek contracts or trade from a distance, 
and want to know of chances to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to 
how we can help, sent on request 





DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
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A LATE HARVEST 


Miscellaneous Papers Written Between Eighty and Ninety 


By Cuar.es W. ELior 


The publication of this book, 
just before the celebration, on 
March 20th, of President Eliot’s 
ninetieth birthday, marks with a 
special fitness this noble milestone. 


In anticipation of the event, the 
Atlantic Monthly Press asked and 
received President Eliot’s consent 
to print this generous selection 
from the many essays and addresses 
written since his eightieth year. 





Representati ve papers, grouped under such headings a as “ F:duca- 
tion,” “Religion,” and “The Country and the World,” are notable 
for the same vigor and variety of interest that have distinguished 
the earlier fruits of the author’s pen. 


And the reminiscence in which the book abounds is conspicuously 
the remembering of full years by a man whose chief concern is still 
for the future. 


The book contains an appropriate introduction, and in its final 
pages an extensive bibliography of all of President Eliot’s writings 
during the past ten years. 

Silk cloth binding, photogravure frontispiece. 
Publication date March 15th 


$3.00 postpaid 


One hundred copies, with gilt top, boxed and 
autographed by President Eliot, $5.00 


At all booksellers, or The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 





H.G.M. 2-24 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find........... and mail postpaid............ copies 
A Late Harvest 
Do P| EM Oe i RC eR ORREE Sn Goh RA aD “OU RRS REESE POE CERES a 
SPREE ceca ot incase saath cuaceeawe a ewe cntnmnay See en te uch Sah cose eee eadeaeeenacaes 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
Open All the Year 


In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet ele- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or 
quiet relaxation. 





RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete | 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef- | 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion | 
and nervous disorders. 





THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and | 


service will meet all expectations. 
Attractive Midsummer Rates. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES — 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
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BOOKS OF SPECIAL Mee TO HARVARD 
INTEREST Baoere CRADUATES 
WILD HORSES THE RANCH 


Henry Herbert Knibbs Elliott C. Lincoln 


A romance of Arizona with speed, action, 
and thrilling adventure; by the author of 
“The Ridin’ Kid from Powder River.” 


The life of the rancher and the home- 
steader in the open country of the North- 
west is shown in this delightful new book 
by the author of “Rhymes of a Home- 


ehhh yy ws 





$2.00 steader.” $1.50 


THE SOUL OF SAMUEL PEPYS 


Gamaliel Bradford, ’82 


The diary of Samuel Pepys takes the covering off the human heart as no book 
ever has before or since. “The Soul of Samuel Pepys” simplifies and clarifies 
this material and makes the man’s portrayal of himself — an average man — tan- 


SOCIAL POLITICS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Fred E. Haynes, ’89 


Shows the part played by the social and 
economic factors in our politics, from the 
time of Jefferson to the present day. $3.50 


LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLIES 
Robert Luce, ’82 

This book, the second of a series, is the 
only work so far published which treats 
comprehensively and yet in scientific de- 
tail the broad aspect of the science of law 
making. $6.00 


gible, intelligible, and illuminating. /d/ustrated. $3.50 





MODERN FRENCH MUSIC 


DEMOCRACY AND 
LEADERSHIP 
Irving Babbitt, ’89 


Professor Babbitt believes that the Amer- 
ican trend, if it ‘s not checked, will be 
fatal to personal liberty, and will lead ulti- 
mately to decadent imperialism. $3.00 


THE GENIUS OF 
ISRAEL 
Carleton Noyes, 95 
Recreates the people and the civiliza- 
tion of which the Old Testament is the 
fragmentary but vastly engaging record. 
$5.00 


Ai initninintinintctrairtriraiatrar trate artetrar ate 


Edward Burlingame Hill, ’94 


“ Modern French Music” traces the succeeding phases in the development of a 
nationalistic sentiment in French music from the time of the Franco-Prussian War 
to the present day, and presents the personalities and the artistic aims of those 
responsible for this evolution. $5.00 


POEMS OF 
BENJAMIN TOMPSON 
Edited by He.ward Judson Hall, ’00 





WILLIAM BLAKE: 
His Philosophy and Symbols 


S. Foster Damon 








SUCEEEE EET Tete 


A special limited edition of the poems of 
Benjamin Tompson, who was the first 
American poet to write of American life 
in the early days. $6.00 





Something wholly new in Blake criticism. 
For its completeness Mr. Damon’s book 
will remain the standard work on Blake. 
Limited Edition. ///ustrated. $10.00 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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The WHITE HOUSE 
Brand meets the first 
test——Good Coffee to 
‘start with. 


~ “None Better at. Any Price” 


WHITE 2 (eth = COFFEE 


never varies. The World’s best by every test. 
Buy it and try it in your own home. 
WHITE HOUSE TEA in 1-4, 1-2 and 1-lb. Canisters 
Yours fot Coffee satisfaction, 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON CHICAGO 


























A daily feature, edited by James Kilton 
Clapp, of the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
‘* Hookups ’’ — ‘‘ Questions and Answers ’”’ 


Read for Radio 
| Hoston Evening Transcript 


(Send 25 cents for Radio Handbook) 
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Every idle stream or waterfall that is put to work, and furnishes light and power to homes and factories 
many miles away, means a saving in coal and, what is more important, a saving in human energies. 







How far can a waterfall fall? 


In 1891 General Electric 
Company equipped an elec- 
tric plant at San Antonio 
Canyon for transmitting elec- 
tric power 28 miles—a record. 














Today electric power from a 
waterfall is carried ten times 
Improvementsinelece 


trical development do as far ° 
not “happen.” They 
come from the tires Someday remote farm homes 


lessresearchof trained 


scientists. The Gen- will have electricity and 


eral Electric Com- 


pany invests in the streams that now yield noth- 


work of its Research ‘ . in - 
Laboratories more ing will be yielding power 
than a million dollars ’ 


a year. and light. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 


115 DEVONSHIRE STREET 17 WALL STREET 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Branch Offices 


216 Berkeley Street 45 East 42d Street 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


10 Weybosset Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Government Bonds 


Investment Securities 


Foreign Exchange 


Letters of Credit 





Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
LONDON 
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“Twixt the Cup and the Lip’ : 





“‘ Oft times many things fall out between the cup and the lip’? 








sateen | 





words were written over three 
hundred years ago by Robert Greene, 
a contemporary of Shakespeare. Greene 
lived a dissolute life and wrote on his death- 
bed “A Groatsworth of Wit Bought with a 
Million of Repentance.” The words first 
quoted above have stuck in men’s minds 
and we have a short modern version— 
“There’s many a slip 
Twixt cup and lip,” 

-Almost — but not—to get a thing one 
has planned for, labored for, thought he was 
sure of, seemed to have in his grasp — that is 
the tragedy of life and endeavor. 

Such things happen from a great variety 
of causes — some of which could not be fore- 
seen, some of which ‘are the fault of others. 
Sometimes they are the result of carelessness 
or ignorance on our own part. But they 
happen, and we lose what we had set our 
hearts on, and that's the tragedy. Occasion- 
ally the loss can be made good — only time 
and lsbor may be lost; but usually ‘such 


What i ths sine tqptrens hing som 
life? If the Fates were to offer you just one 
wish, what would you wish for ? 

Would it not be the welfare of your 
family > 

What would be the greatest calamity that 
could befall you? Would it not be— 





FAILURE IN DUTY TO 
YOUR FAMILY? 

If, im order to make sure of doing that 
duty, you should decide to insure your life, 
and should apply for a policy and be found 
an acceptable risk, and then die while the 
papers were in transit—that would be a 
tragedy indeed! That would be one of the 
many things that fail “ twixt the cup and the 
lip.” There is something tembly sugges- 
tive in that title—“*A Groatsworth of Wit 
Bought with a Million of Repentance.” 
Greene was writing a record of his own 
life. 

Well, it need not so happen to you; your 
“million of repentance” may be avoided. 

If you apply to the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company for its new form of policy, 
pay your premivm with the application, and 
are found to be an acceptable risk, you are 
insured from that moment. This is a new 
feature of New York Life policies, and it 
has already saved the insurance of at least 
was issued. He wasaccidentally killed, and 
under the Double Indemnity feature, which 
was also included in the policy applied for, 
his family was paid double the face of the 
policy. In that case, “twixt the cup and the 
lip,” something fell “in” and not “out.” 

Send for a New York Life Agent and 
find out all about it. 


H 


























New York Life Insurance Company 
346 Broadway, New York | 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


| 
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May we help you this 
Christmas? 


T° the busy man Christmas with its gift-giving 

problems is an ordeal. This year let our 
Christmas Gift Suggestion Book help you. In it 
are conveniently listed and illustrated gifts for 
everyone. | 


Write for a copy of this bookggéday. Glance 
through its pages and you will bé impressed with 
the great diversity of suitable Christmas gifts. 


Theodore B. Starr, Inc., is truly a gift shop of 
superior excellence, where one may choose gifts 
bearing the distinctive mark of exclusiveness, yet | 
priced so reasonably there is no excuse to resist 
the temptation to purchase. 


The edition of the Gift Suggestion Book is 
limited, therefore request your copy at once. 








THEODORE B. STARR, Inc. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
Established 1862 


FirtH AVENUE AND 47TH STREET 
New York 




















